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Indo-Aryan Polity duritijifthe period 
of the Ri$; Veda.' 

HY 

PRAFULLACHANDRA KOSE, M.A . 

Vrofomor of TJconowicn^ Holkar ColleffP, fiKlorfi. 

INTRODUC^ilON 

1’he object ol’ tins paper is to present a study of* the 
Indo-Aryan organisation of political life and to relate it 
to the social orsfanisation as well. A. further attempt has 
been made to compare the dillercnt staples and institutions 
in the East with the corresponding? stages and institutions 
in the West. The nature of the early Greek, Roman 
and Teutonic organisations has been so strikingly similar 
that the Science of Comparative Politics has been able 
to e.stablish, almost beyond doubt, the growth of the 
elements in the Asiatic home of the Aryans before their 
march in the East and in the West. 

The Polity of the Indo- Aryans, lik '3 that of the A.ryan 
branches in the AA'est, is very intimately connected with 
the institutions of family lif<j. Por this purpo.se it will 
be convenient to undertake a study of these before start- 
ing on a study of political institutions proper. But the 
Indo-Aryan family is not a new thing to the modern 

’ Sir ARUtoflh Mookerjoe Mudal for 1980 wan Hwarfl<*fi for Oiih oRBfiy. 
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world. The Aryan family in its earliest stages has been 
the same everywhere, in Greece, in Rome as well as in 
India. It is not our intention to go through all the 
details of family life, because that would not be for 
our immediate purpose which is to study the political 
aspect of Vedic life. Moreover, the Vedic family has 
been already studied’ by many authorities, and we can 
conveniently collect those aspects only which bear on 
our purpose. 



iNDO-AliYAN POLITY 




CHAPTER I 
Pa'I'uiauchal Family 

t 

It is certain that the earliest Indo-Aryan family as 
revealed in the Rig Veda was of the patriarchal type. 
The head of the family was its ruler and the strict 
principle of agnation was adhered to, except perhaps in 
the admission of the Putrika Putra.' This theory of 
agnation was of course the product of the exclusive wor- 
ship of the dead ancestors by the direct lineal descendants, 
all cognates being liable to offer worship to their lineal 
ascendants and therefore excluded." 

The family was not only patriarchal and based on 
agnation but it was undivided as well. The father and 
the Grihapati are separately mentioned, showing that the 
father was not necessarily tlie head of the family. His 
father or his elder brother would naturally be so. The 
joint family, therefore, must have been fairly big. This 
is also proved by the mention of numerous relations 
within the family folds which occur again and again in the 
Rig Veda, viz., Jnati, Jaini, Sajata, Sabandhu, etc. More- 
over considering that in the earliest stages of the history 
of a nation, family is the only form of social association 
when the state has not grown, the disintegration of the 
family is less probable if the race wants to preserve its 
military skill and communal organisation. Both these are 
found in a very advanced state in the Rig Veda itself, 
so that from this side also the family can be proved to 


* i, m, 7 ; Hi, 31, 1. 

- Abuudantly proved by L''uett‘l de Cuuhiiigeti iu liiti book ealied The Auvieut 
City. 
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have been a biij one.‘ 'Co avoid traversing the same path 
which lias been done by otliers, we shall here study only 
some of the institutions of the Aryan family which will 
help us to understand the polity. 

The word Gotra as it occurs in the Rig Veda has indeed 
been interpreted variously and, in view of 
the later use of the word to mean that 
family organisation corresponding to the Greek Phratry 
and Roman Cury, the attempt has not infrequently been to 
project the later idea into the passages occurring in the 
Rig Veda. The later meaning may have been a natural 
development but the original meaning was probably 
‘herd,’ herd of cattle in particular. Wilson, however, 
translates it by clouds, which seems to lie erroneous, the 
only relevant point being that Tndra, in connection with 
whose name the word Gotra is always used in the Rig 
Veda, was associatinl with the clouds ; but so was he 
associated with the release of the catth; of the Angirasas 
from Rani. The fact, however, is quite clear that in the 
Rig Veda we cannot, in any way whatsoever, associate 
Gotra with the special family oi*ganisation of a later age, 
and this in spite of the striking similarity of such a 
conception of the family among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Evidence thus from Indian sources is absolute* 
ly wanting for Fustel de Coulanges’ theory* as to the 
development of ideas about the Phratry and the Cury 
institutions existing in their inception at least at a time 
when the Aryans were still undispersed. Or the counter 
theory must be put forth that the Indo- Aryans started 
from the original Asiatic home, wherever that might 
have been, at a time when these institutions had not 


* For ainiiiar conditioii of the Om'(*o>Roinaii Society, see Coulanges’ The 
Auoiont City. 

* i, 51, 3 ; ii, 17, 1 ; x, 103, 7 j etc. 

* The Ancient City. 
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developed sufficiently to leave any permanent traces upon 
the social institutions of the Arvan families. But we 

t/ 

must be as cautious in accepting this theory of the Phra- 
try and Cury as in rejecting it, since we argue from the 
negative point of view only, mz., want of evidence 
in ancient Indian literature, which, we know, has not 
come down to us in any complete form. The denial 
involves the further difficulty of explaining the origin 
and growth of the Gotra as a clan organisation during 
the Brahmana period, and Brahmanas we know always 
assume that they are merely explaining the Samhitas. 

But though we cannot accept Gotra as a clan institu- 
tion, that is, as a bond of relationsliip, we find ample 
evidence in the Rig Veda of two facts, rAz.^ kinship and 
the patriarchal type of family organisation. The latter 
is a peculiar type found universally in all the Aryan 
branches of the human race. Angirasa as the original 
ancestor who established the worship of fire (Agni) is 
referred to very frequently and is also deified i?i the later 
portions of the Rig Veda. 

Similar forms of kinship may be explained as the 
result of the growth of similar institu- 
luaiip. tions under similar conditions of life, 

the stage of civilisation being substantially the same 


among the earliest Greeks, Romans and Hindus. The 
backward condition in this respect of the other Aryan 
branch, the Teutons, is of course easily explained by 
their too long contact with and too much assimilation 
of the habits of barbarians. 

Pitri is a common name for father. 8ome authorities 
derive it from the onomatopoetic syllable 

Father. xd .i • 

pa. If this theory is correct, then the 
formation of ‘ pitri ’ must have been reached in the origi- 
nal home of the Aryans, since we find ‘ pater ’ among 
the Romans as well. But if the word be derived from 
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the Sanskrit root ‘ pa,’ to protect, tlien its meaning 
becomes more consistent. JBecause whatever might have 
been the origin of the word, the fact remains that Pitri 
meant primarily protector in Sanskrit as well as in Latin 
and Greek, whereas fatherhood was conveyed by an 
entirely different word janitri in Sanskrit, genitor in Latin 
and gennetai in Greek. So we see that the derivation of 
Pitri, pater, from root pa is very likely, but it is now 
hopeless to attempt to be positive for want of any mate- 
rials bearing on the point. 

The control of the father of the family (Grihapati)^ 
over the members was carried in Greece and Rome to its 
logical extremes, and it required a series of revolutions 
before the bondage, for such it became, could be removed 
for giving free scope to the civic ideas that grew up with 
the later and wider conceptions connected with the gods 
of physical nature as they developed in the west.- In 
India we find no such revolution. The causes of this 
seem to be mainly three. The omnipotence of the father 
was never carried to any excesses which' might naturally, 
as in the west, recoil on itself. Secondly, the gods of 
physical nature were assimilated at an early date to the 
religious beliefs ; or more properly the predominance of 
them in the Vedic religion existed without shaking the 
foundations of ancestor worship. Finally, civic ideas as 
distinguished from those relating to family did not grow 
consistently in India and the earliest development of 
castes and classes smoothed the whole machinery by 
removing any possible ground for friction. 

So, we see the son in the family subordinate to the 
father in all respects ; but the proper functions of each 
already assigned and neither attempting to extend his 
own jurisdiction at the cost of the other. Luring the 

‘ vi, 53, 2. 

" Coulaugcs * Tho Auuieut City, 
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period of the Big; Veda, it was harmony on the Avhole and 
we do not come across any passage which deliberately 
attempts to disillusion us on the point. The limited 
scope of our enquiry does not permit us to go later than 
the A^edic period or, it might have been possible to prove 
that the early development of caste and classes mainly 
influenced the social structure of the Indo-Arvans. The 
later polity was particularly fortunate in being able to 
assimilate the organisation of the caste into the body 
politic — the village community of the Aryan race. The 
strength thus attained can be casilv imagined from that 
of the post-Norman English polity when it was able, 
under AA^illiam, the Henries and Edwards, to assimilate 
the clan organisation of the shires and hundreds as 
integral parts of the monarchical hegemony.' Thus only 
(•ould England escape the decrepitude and inanition from 
which the medijcval European polity suffered so much, by 
assimilating strength and withoni- dissipating energy in 
combating the (dan institutions. Thus also, it seems 
probable, - was the ancient Hindu polity saved and 
strengthened by assimilating the clan organisation into 
the later village community. Of lh(‘ latter, however, 
traces there are ev(*n in the A^edic ag(‘, though not niiich 
in the Big A^eda Samhita, 


* Jenkp’ Law and PoliticR in the Middle Ages, Cli, III, 
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CHAPTER II 
Castk and Classes 

I’he caste system in India is clearly recognised in the 
period of the x\tharva Veda. Its origin is hopelessly lost 
or it grew so slowly that it was unnoticed in its inception. 
The Rig Veda of course recognises the Aryans as distin- 
guished from the Dasyus, the non-Aryans, hut further 
from this, it is not possible to assert with regard to the 
caste system in the Rig Veda. A later passage of the Rig 
Veda ' speaks of the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the Vaishya 
and the Shudra, as issuing respectively out of the mouth, 
arms, thigh, and feet of Purusha. The distinction made 
here is curiously striking. It is practical ly the same as 
in the later Samhitas and the Brahmanas. But the 
inexplicable fact remains that it is the only passage in the 
Rig Veda and that too so short that it is not possible to 
attribute to it all the connotation that it involved later on. 
If the perception of Rishi Narayana was correct, he must 
have seen the future of the different classes very correctly 
and his classification or order of importance of each class 
has been only too correct. In any case unless this 
passage be regarded as an interpolation of which there is 
not much probability, this proves that the caste as it 
developed later on must have grown very slowly, almost 
imperceptibly and the observant Rishi of the Purusha- 
sukta was onlv recording the trend of events that were 
moulding the social structure. As the passage occurs late 
in the literature, it cannot be said to be representative of 
the earlier period, so that it would be erroneous to say 


> X, 90 , 12 , 
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Kshatriya. 


that the division into castes, except into Aryan and 
Dasyu, formed any part of the social polity of the lliir 
Veda period of the Aryans (the arguments of Zimmer and 
Muir are too well known to be discussed here'). 

The word Kshatriya, however, occurs in many ])assa"es 
of the Rig Veda, its usual meaning 
being roval or of divine aulhoritv. As a 
class the Kshatriyas are recognised as warriors. In one 
passage ' Agni is said to possess tlie Kshatriya cpiality of 
strength. Another use of the word ^ clearh’^ recognises 
the military order, 'Prasadasyu having twofold empire. 
The word Kshatriya is most probably intended to convey 
the idea of a military caste in v. Ot), I , or, as Wilson says, 
it means possessed of strength, thus referring to Tndra. 
Again Mitra and Vanina are invoked'' as Kshatriyas, 
meaning, perhaps, sovereigns, 'ihese deities are else- 
where ^ described as sitting down for tlie ollice of sove- 
reignty, as in another passage' Vanina is said to (exercise 
supreme dominion (kshalra signified rule or dominion). 
The good government of a Kshatriya is spoken of in a 
later passage." 

In all the above passages the Kshatriyas are spokem 
of as the rulers, they being poiverful and, as warriors, 
wielding kshatra or dominion. Rut there aie certain 
other passages ^ in which the people (vis) also an^ said to 
fight, the last passage calling them godless. Most of 
these mean, perhaps, the vulgar folk rebelling against the 
higher and ruling classes, since ])roteetioii of deities 
against them is sought. The referenee to non-Aryans is 
not warranted, as in that case the fact would most pro- 
bably have been specifically mentioned. The doubt that 
is cast upon the fighting habits of the people arises from 


‘ iv, 12, il. * vii, 04, 2. '' i, 25, 10. 

* iv, 42, 1. ^ viii, 25, S, " x. 100, ‘A. 

' i, 00, iv, 21, I; vi, 2<‘(, I ; vii, 70. 2 ; viii, 00, l.'i. 
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the invocation ^ to Indra for protection against the people 
and protection in combats thus distinguishing clearly the 
people from wai’s. A remarkable sukta " comes towards 
the end of the Kig Veda, proving clearly the right of 
instituting sacrifices on the part of a Kshatriya. But 
experts consider the case of Devapi as exceptional. In 
any case this exception is curious, as by the time of the 
Big Veda the priesthood as a hereditary class had already 
been consolidated. Another exception is Vishwamitra.’* 

Purohita was the domestic priest in a later age. In 
the Rig Veda two passages ‘ occur, the first not neces- 
sarily meaning domestic priest since it refers to the two 
chief deity priests, Agni and Aditya. The second one 
explicitly refers to the most learned priests who take the 
foremost place. This evidently has its source in the 
institution of domestic priesthood wliich by this time 
must have been increasingly manifest. 

The hereditary professional priesthood (communal) is 
seen practically from tlie very beginning of the Rig Veda 
period. Its position is entirely separate from that of the 
monarchy. 'Fhe fact is somewhat puzzling in conception. 
A study of the earliest organisation of the other branches 
of the Aryan family reveals the fact tliat the original 
leader was the king, the priest and the head of the fight- 
ing host ; and there is nothing to suppose that the parti- 
cular branch that came to India began with a special 
polity or stepped lightly over some of the stages while 
retaining fully the wisdom derived from the experience 
of each. The latter fact is clear from the subsequent 
history of the race during which, in spite of the predomi- 
nant influence of the priests (the Brahmans), there was 
no attempt on their part to become kings do al- 
though they wielded, through their influence on the 


' vi, 41, 5. 

* X, m. 


a 


iii, 83, S. 

X, 60, 13 ; X, 7(>,7. 
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niler, all the powers of tlie kinj?. Any explanation, 
however, of this early separation of priesthood from king- 
ship in India must, be conjectural ; there is no record 
previous to the Uig 'Yeda and in the llig Veda it is recog- 
nised as an established institution. Nor can it even be 
safely con jectured wliether such a change took place in 
India or before the ^Vryan advent into India. But it 
seems only rational to say that the greatest probability 
should be attached to a change liaving been effected from 
the co-ordination of ])ower in the one man to its separa- 
tion into tlie priestly, military and monarchical. The 
denial of it would bring on the burden of proving that 
this one branch of the Aryan family, alone out of all 
others, began with a different system and yet ended with 
the same separation of pow(ws. On the other hand, we 
cannot assert in favour of it inasmuch as it is advisable 
to recognise the full value of the historical fact that 
the social polity begins earlier than the political 
organisation and thaf the extent of development in the 
former was much greater in the original homo of the 
Aryans than the latter. 

Whatever may have been the exact course of develop- 
ment in the pre-Vedic age, the hereditary 

1 p*iii **11 

class, professional already, receiving dak- 
shina ^ for thes ervices performed, existed in the Rig Veda 
period ; and it will be interesting to learn from the 
various passages in the Rig Veda what was the position, 
qualification and function of the Brahmana, as the priest 
was called. It is necessary, in this connection, to em- 
phasise that the position of the Brahmana was very high, 
next, if next at all, to the Kshatriya only. In the post- 
Vedic age he was undoubtedly the superior, standing 
above all others. But in the Rig Veda his position seems 
to be equalled at least by the Kshatriya; and this is 
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quite natural in a society when it was figlitini^ its way 
to the south and the east amon^ a powerful alien popu- 
lation. Eut his position could not liave Been ignored 
even tlion, since he invoked the deities who were supposed 
to fight for the Aryans against the Dasyus. 

The first passage ' in which the word Brahmana occurs 
seems literally to convciy its etymological meaning. The 
four definite grades of speech (which have been variously 
interpreted) are known to the Brahman as only, who 
are wise. Three of these are deposited in secret and 
indicate no meaning to the non-initiated or ordi- 

nary persons). The fourth is spoken by men. The 
Brahmanas - again are called the progenitors, presenters 
of the Soma, which gives a glimpse of their function at 
the sacrifice. Perhaps they are also called observers of 
truth (second half of the same sloka) and they are 
invoked for protection. So that this class of men was 
looked upon as a superior order of beings capable of some 
of the godly functions, perhaps supposed to have acquired 
them by their professional contact with the deity. The 
Brahmanas, in their performance of sacrificial rites, 
had to chant mantras, sometimes throughout the night 
as in the case of the Atiratra rite ^ or throughout the 
year, perenniel as it has been interpreted by some, per- 
haps during the sacrificial session, (Jffpam Ai/amm.* They 
also practised penance throughout the year being observ- 
ant of their vows.“ Kishi Vashistha’s hymn on frogs is 
very illuminating as is shown above. They are described 
as worshippers who elTuse Soma® and Soma is supposed 
to pervade the Brahmanas.' The Brahmanas are the 
friends of the Vedas ® “ wandering at will in the meanings 

• i, 164, 45. ® vii, 103, 1. 

- Ti, 75, 10. “ ix, 112, 1. 

* vii, 103, 7- ’ X, 20, 6. 

‘ vii, 103, 8, • X, 71, 8. 
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of the Veda.” They are called learned because they 
possess the investigated Brahma consistinij of knowledge, 
Shruti or divine lore, and tliou^jht and wisdom. There 
is, it seems, a good deal of contempt for the ordinary 
people, ploughmen, who pursue agriculture. The con- 
tact with the Brahmanas in this lower world as of God in 
the upper is a necessity to l){icome a Brahman or an 
offerer of libations ‘ which function seems to be obligatory 
on all respectable householders. The Brahmanas are 
inferior to gods, sitting down to perform the work of the 
Hotri and support the ceremony approaching the sacri- 
fice.” In the Piirusha Sukta '* whose Bishi is Narayana, 
mouth of Purusha became the Brahmana, which means 
that the latter Avas derived or born out of the former. 
This sloka, as has been mentioned previously, is important 
in connection with the caste organisation. This separate 
original birth is the foundation of the hereditary character 
of the Indian caste. The Brahmanas, it seems from a 
later passage,^ AA^ere in the habit ol‘ administering plants 
as medicines. 

The Rajanya, the Yaishya and the Shudra as 
diflerent castes appear, as has been 
othei casu d. pointed out, in the last Mandala'^ of 

the Rig Veda. 

In later Samhitas and particularly in the Brahmanas, 
Ave find reference to some classes, called the outcastes, 
who could not be touched or with whom it would be 
derogatory to eat. But Chandala and Paulkasa do not 
even occur anywhere in the Rig Veda. Vrishala occurs 
indeed in the Rig Veda ® and most probably means an 
outcaste. But the Vrishala hero is not a class name hut a 
general term conveying the idea of degradation attached 
to the irresponsible and wicked gamester of the hymn. 

» X, 71, 9. ■ X, 90, 12. = X, 90, 12. 

® X, 8S, 19. * X, 97. 22- • x, 34, 1 1. 
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It is very uncertain whether tenants as a class existed 
in the time of the Rig Veda. The word Vesa occurs 
in two passages ' but its meaning is obscure and for want 
of further evidence it is impossible to posit their exist- 
ence as a class, although their existence might have 
been probable in scattered and individual isolation. 

Physicians are widely recognised in the Rig Veda, 
though it is not clear whether there 

Ph\'^8ii*iaii8. , , • I j t 

was any such class as in later days. 
They must have been held in very high respect since 
many gods Ashwins,- Vanina '* and Rudra * are frequently 
called physicians. In a later passage ° the Brahmanas 
are also said to administer plants with healing effect. 


‘ ii, 13, 8 ; X, 49, 3. 

* 1 , 116, 16 ; i, 157, 6; viii, 18, 8 ; viii, 86, 1 ; x, 39, 3-5. 
s i, 24, 9. 

* ii, 33, 4-7; vi, 50, 7 ; ix, 112. 1. 

* r, 97, 22. 
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CHAPTER III 
The Village Community' 

Turning to the settlement of the families on land we 
find that the Vedic Aryan lived in villages (Grama). 
Whether these villaiyes were close to each other or were 
scattered far and wide and, if so, whether there were 
mads to connect them cannot be ascertained from the 
Rig Veda. But the universal practice of certain reli- 
gious rites and the substantial unity in the development 
of Vedic life point to the probability that they used to 
live either close to one other or had means to go from 
one place to another. The universal habit of early 
migrations along the course of a river as in the case of 
the ancient Teutons along the Elbe and in the case of 
the modern Swiss people can be applied to the Indo- 
Aryans. They might have gone along the fiv(j rivers of 
the Punjab and there is evidence to support that they 
reached Sindh and knew the ocean ’ ; we also meet with 
reference to the treasures of the sea.- The story of 
Bhujyu, son of Tugra, is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rig Veda. This colonisation along the rivers facilitated 
communication from village to village, and, from analogy 
in colonisation, we can easily imagim^ that for fear of 
being 'ost to the brother families the A^edic Aryan used 
to settle by the side of the river ; just as the early settlers 
in Australia colonised along the coast only, those of North 
Canada along the rivers only. Tlu're is additional ground 
to suppose in the case of Vedic Aryans that they did not 

» vii, 95, 2. 

- f, 47, 6; vii, 6, 7 ; ix, 97, 44. 
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go to the interior. The non-Aryans were a powerful race 
and the frequent hymns of victories and prayers for 
protection against the Dasyus clearly prove that they 
were harassed hy the latt(u*. In such a case there was 
the least likelihood of tlieir going in the interior to settle 
and breaking oif all connection with the main settling 
places along the river. 

There was easy communication ’ between the settle- 
ments along the different rivers of the Punjab. Later on, 
of course with the i)ressure of population, they had to 
move to the east and south-east but then they did not 

ff/ 

start in scattered groups but formed continuous or at 
least connecting villages ; wliere these were impossible 
owing to geographical features, they might have con- 
structed roads to connect one village with anotlier. All 
this expansion must have been after the period of the 
Rig Veda. And we do actually find reference to roads in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad.- 

The existence of villages is beyond all doubt even in 
the Rig Veda period. The resplendent Agni is invoked 
as the protector of the i)eople in villages.'* The mighty 
Rudra is propitiated in another sloka * in order that all 
things in the village; may be well nourished, and exempt 
from disease. The village is also referred to in various 
other passages in the Rig Veda.** The. domestic animals 
also lived within the village. Of this the proof is clear. 
Cattle are spoken of as hastening to the village." Vayu^ 
or Instinct " is said to preside over certain animals and the 
rest are recognised as divided into those that are wild and 
those that are tame." 


^ iii, 31]. 

- viii, <), 2. 

a i, 4 . 4 , 10. 

♦ i, 114. 1. 


•* X, 140, 1 j X, 149, 4 
« X, 149. 4. 

■ According to Wilson. 

'* According to Colebrookc. 


“ 90, 8. 
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The organisation of the village is very little known. 
But there was a village headman with scanty reference to 
his functions. He is called Gramani or leader of the 
grama. He is said to be the donor of a thousand cows 
and the prayer is that he, called the Manu, may never 
suffer wrong and may his liberality go spreading in 
glory with the Sun.^ In this hymn of Bishi Nabhane- 
dhishtha the liberality of llaja Savarani is the 
subject ; thus the leader seems to be Identical in this 
case, at least, with the headman of the village. In 
another passage the head of the village goes in front (at 
the sacrilico) bearing the dakshina of the priest. Prom 
this the communal character of some at least of the 
religious institutions is suggested and in these the head- 
man represented the village. Moreover, this passage 
nullifies Zimmer’s attempt to confine the functions of the 
Gramani to military ones only. In the days of the 
Brahmanas he seems to have occupied the same post in 
the village as the sheriff in the shire before Henry II, 
discharging both the civil and military functions. The 
actual working out of this system of village life and its 
relation to the broader life of the kingdom, so far as these 
can be discovered from the Rig Veda, will more properly 
come under the heading of Polity. 


> X, 62 , 11 , 
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CHAPTER TV 


Pamily Ownekship of Land 

Family ownership of land has been the subject of 
^ . great discussion, but whatever may be 

the later development, there is no trace 
of it in the Rig Veda. Baden Powell ‘ thinks that it is of 
later growth and that even then there was no community 
of ownership in the village but only ownership of the 
head of the family who had merely moral obligations to 
the other members. This, he explains, by the growth of 
pairia jwiesias in post-A edic India. The word Daya in 
Hindu Law clearly means inheritance and it occurs even 
in the Rig A^eda,^ but there it means only reward. But 
that they had property in some form is certain, for example 
we find mention of a father’s property being divided by 
the sons in his old age.’^ But these most probably referred 
to moveables. There is no trace of the family as a land- 
owning corporation,* so that its growth later must have 
been post-Vedic. In fact the general impression from the 
Rig Veda is that the property of the family was not the 
property of the family but of the father. As to the exact 
nature of such property, we shall have occasion to deal 
with that later on. 

It is equally uncertain whether women could hold any 
property for themselves. There is one obscure passage in 
III, 31, 5-7. The other passage** in the Rig Veda may 
be interpreted to refer to the property of men rather than 
that of their wives. 


» Indian Village Community. 
* X, 114, 10 
» i, 70, 10. 


* Baden Powell ; Indian Village 
Community. 
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CHAPTER V 
Economic Concepi’s 

Concepts are always generalised terms and often 
abstractions. We should not, therefore, expect many of 
them in the earliest literature of any race. The Greeks 
and Romans had currency reforms but not much of eco- 
nomic abstractions during the early periods of their history. 
Later Greeks wore famous for pliiloso])hic concepts and 
we find a few economic ones in Aristotle’s Politics. The 
Teutons had none at all while on the Continent, or, if they 
had, Ca)sar and Tacitus failed to notice them. But with 
the growth of wide economic activity concepts naturally 
grow. These, when found, are the surest and the truest 
guide to the economic achievement of a nation, since these 
invariably follow and never precede economic evolution. 

Let us now look at the wealth of the ancient Aryans 
and study their conception of it. The 
Wealth. gt'iieral term for wealth is Rayi.‘ The 

usual prayer to the gods is for wealth. Rayi must have 
included all valuable things, the possession of which would 
advance the material interests of the early men.- Ribhus 
are asked to give that wealth which they possess This 
is said to consist of cattle, food, progeny, dwellings, and 
abundant sustenance.'^ Men glorify Indra, the lord of 
riches, for the sake of obtaining sons, valiant grandsons 
and rain.^ Indra is propitiated so that the devotees may 
obtain that wealth which comprises cattle, horses, and 
food,® these being the most important and most valuable 


’ i, 73, 1 ; ii, 21, 6 : iii, 1,19; 
IT, 36, 9. 
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possessions. There are also special uses of the word rayi 
standing for valuable things. This is helpful in under- 
standing the things which were considered to be excep- 
tionally valuable and therefore might be identitied with 
rayi itself. Vira or hero is one of them. Vira of course 
standing for a son who is valiant, otherwise the prayer in 
general terms for a hero would be meaningless. Indra is 
asked to give desirous wealth, the source of great power 
and of numerous progeny.^ The Maruts are propitiated 
so that the praisers may tliercby daily enjoy the distin- 
guished affluence consisting of valiant progeny.* The 
Dawns are prayed to for wealth, comprehending progeny.* 
Horses were included in wealth, and as these formed one 
of the most important assets in war and in religious cere- 
monies, they are frequently spoken of specially as wealth 
or rayi. The Maruts are asked to bring wealth comprising 
horses.^ Cattle and food have been too frequently 
mentioned as rayi. Thus the wealth of the early Aryans 
consisted of progeny without which the domestic worship 
and the integrity of the family would' be endangered. 
It consisted of horses without which it would be 
impossible to carry on war and all aggressions and defence 
against the non-Aryans. Cattle were also recognised as 
wealth, for without it the main industry, agriculture, 
would be difficult, and sustenance of life WQuld be hope- 
lessly reduced. Pinal ly, food was included, by which of 
course they understood agricultural products mainly, 
because without this the very foundation of the social 
structure, the settlement on the Indian soil, would be 
destroyed. Thus it is true indeed that the conception of 
wealth is the index of the state of the society. The 
Aryans had gold, jewels, and ornaments, but these are 


’ ii, 11, 13. 
* ii, 30, 11. 
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not specifically mentioned as wealth. This fact would, 
apart from all other proofs, go to show that the system of 
exchange was not prevalent to any large extent, so that 
conversion of stock was not contemplated in the compu- 
tation of one’s wealth, and that the aggregate stock of 
the most useful things was recognised as such. This is 
so, not because gold was, volume for volume, less valued 
than cattle or horses or food, but because gold could not, 
in times of stress, satisfy those immediate needs of food 
and protection which, in a primitive race, naturally loom- 
ed large owing to the lack of what IMarsliall would call 
the “ telescopic faculty ” of the mind in looking to, and 
making provisions for, the future. 

In India besides cattle, progeny, horses and food there 


Pri vate ‘property . 


was another element which must be 
recognised as important. This is the 


right to land. The idea of private property is the last 


thing that a people develop, because it is directly the 


outcome of a series of abstract ideas. First there must 


be the idea of possession. It must be based on the con- 
ception of some abstract right based on prescription, 
which would condemn any intruder who comes in by the 
same right to squat and appropriate as the original man. 
This possession would thus develop into and confirm 
ownership. This is too much for a community which is 
just emerging out of a nomadic state and which, in the 
beginning, finds ample land for appropriation without any 
occasion for dispute. In Greece and Borne this concep- 
tion of ownership of land developed very early. But 
that is due to the peculiar beliefs of their religion which 
dominated their whole being. Ancestors had to be wor- 
shipped separately because they could not accept libations 
at the hands of one who was not of their blood. His 


presence would disturb their rest. Thus the family 
worships were separated from one another. The tombs 
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also had, for the same reasons, been separated at an 
early stage. This spirit of exclusion naturally led to the 
belief that the family tomb must be well defined and be 
possessed by the family only. 'I'hus one was excluded 
from the others. So that in Greece and Home all the 
intervening stages of abstract theory of rights and posses- 
sion were stepped over by their peculiar religious beliefs. 
This is further confirmed by the fact that, whereas the 
regular independent growth of ownership, being based on 
the individuaKs rights to the property, makes it dispos- 
able at his will, the ancient Grteco-Homan property 
belonging to the family gods on whose behalf the 
family or its representative, the pater, was merely 
the trustee, was inalienable and indivisible ; paters came 
and went but the corporation, the family including 
the dead ancestors, the living members and those who 
would be born or adopted into it, remained intact. 
Destruction of the familv onlv would lead to the alienation 

t 

of its land. 

Among the Teutons, on the contrary, this religious 
belief did not prevail. They, in their settlement on land, 
held it as belonging equally to all the social units which 
were families, They did not and could not consider a 
displacement from a settlement as sacrilegious, the only 
resentment was that which arose out of defeat. In all 
Teutonic settlements the communal * mark * was the basis 
of the organisation of the village community. The land 
was theoretically shared by all with a tripartite division 
into culturable land, meadow land and waste ; but no 
family could point to any particular plot of land which 
belonged to it permanently. It had only a share, the 
strips being distributed anew every * year. In such 
circumstances the rights of ownership, in the case of 
Teutons, of the family, could not develop so long as the 
pressure of population and improvements in agriculture 
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did not bring in intensive culture of the soil. With 
intensive culture it would be discovered that an annual 
redistribution of strips would lead to the abandonment by 
the cultivating family of whatever improvements it might 
h^lve made in the land. Therefore self-interest would 
generate solicitation for the same piece of land. Thus 
family ownership of land was estai)lished in Britain. But 
they had not as yet reached the further stage of individual 
ownership. This was not an indigenous growth but a 
foreign engrafting. The Normans brought the feudal 
idea of individual ownership and William made it subordi- 
nate to the ultimate authority of the king. The work 
was not difficult of achievement since Roman and Con- 
tinental ideas were already remoulding hlngUsh society 
and English institutions through the preaching of the 
Christian Church. 

In India conditions were dilferent. The elements of 
religious beliefs with which the Aryans separated from 
the Asiatic homo were Avorship of the dead ancestors and 
worship of the gods of physical forces. The influence of 
the new environment wrought its Avork and brought 
about, in the earliest stages, the predominance of the 
former in Greece and Rome and of the latter in India, 
ludra and Agni, Varuna, the Maruts, Ushas, the Ashwins, 
and all the Vishwadevas were deities presiding over some 
natural phenomena. It is not within our scope to trace 
this development in the changed environment. But we 
recognise the fact as established in the Rig Veda itself. 
The bifurcation of the original religion seems to have 
been complete. Most of the illustrations draAvn by Eustel 
de Coulanges* from India in his comparisons of Grseco- 
Roman and Indian institutions are drawn from the Laws 
of Manu, a much later work in India. Latter-day India 
did develop her religion of ancestor worship ; that was 

I Tho Ancient City. 
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in the Pauranic age ; but in the Rig Veda Angirasas and 
the pitris are not gods of the first rank. 

Thus it is clear that the peculiar religious beliefs of 
the Aryans which developed exceptionally in Greece and 
Rome and which, by their ideas of exclusiveness, brought 
on the institution of private property in land, were not 
the cause of private property in India. Nor can we say 
that anything like the Norman invasion and Christian 
Church accelerated the growth of private ownership of 
land ill India as they did in Teutonic Britain. To what 
then is this early growth of private property due ? The 
explanation must be more or less a theory since we can- 
not corroborate it by referring to any texts previous to 
the Rig Veda, and in the Rig Veda private property is 
so easily accepted that it shows only the earlier establish- 
ment of the institution in all its completeness. Yet we 
think the only reasonable and probable explanation lies 
in economic causes. If the Malthusian principle of 
population be combined with the Ricardian principle of 
intensive cultivation of the soil, the same results would 
follow as in India. The Aryans in India found a soil 
which was more fertile and less trying for them to live 
in. The extreme cold was not there nor were there 
present the enervating effects which are said to be the 
curse of India south of the Punjab. Tl^e first settlement 
was effected by extirpating or displacing the non-Aryans. 
The land fell to the Aryans. The cultivation yielded 
fruits beyond all their previous experience. The spirit 
of adventure, which is the backbone of a conquering race, 
combined with abundance of food and a bracing climate, 
would give the greatest impetus to multiplication of the 
race. None of the Malthusian checks, either positive 
or preventive, except war, could have prevailed at that 
time. The fertile soil gave produce in abundance, so 
much so that its limits could never have been reached, 
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at that early stage, by the increase of population. All 
these causes would combine to accelerate the growth of 
population. The fecundity of a race grows and becomes 
part of it, just as any other social or moral characteristic. 
Thus the Aryans began to grow in number. At the same 
time they were limited, as to further territorial expansion, 
on all sides by the mountains, the sea or the non-Aryans 
who were an active people. The capacity to multiply grew, 
whereas the extent of the territory could not be so increas- 
ed. So, in time there was felt the pressure of population ; 
and the people had to take recourse to less fertile lands and 
to the intensive culture of the soil. With time this pressure 
increased continuously, leading to adventures by sea and 
further expansion towards the south. It will be interest- 
ing to remember that exactly the same conditions led to 
the Teutonic difficulties in Germany when, being hemmed 
in by the powerful Koman armies on the south and the 
west, the Teutons had to force their way into the sea and 
settle in Norway, England and Iceland. In India the 
Aryan culture of the time of the Rig Veda was much 
superior to that of the Teutons in Erisia. The arts and 
crafts, the methods of agriculture and warfare, the con- 
struction of the chariot, the bow and arrow, and houses, 
all point to this. Simultaneously they point to something 
else. Agriculture or house building could not have 
developed so much during the nomadic state nor could 
the arts of navigation be developed without a sea. The 
assumption is irresistible that the Aryans had lived in 
India for a considerable period before the composition of 
the Vedic hymns. If so, that confirms our theory of 
private property. Originally there was no economic 
pressure of population and no need of intensive culture, 
fiat with time this grew, and with intensive culture the 
ownership of land was gradually evolved. The rapidity 
of development along this line would exactly correspond 
4 
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to the severity of the pressure of po])ulaiion within, and 
that of the non- Aryans without, the Aryan settlement. 
It was only intensified by the development in agriculture 
failing to keep pace with the tremendous increase of 
population. To economise the energy of the race and to 
give it stimulus, the land had to be made the subject of 
private property, so that the certainty of effects would 
lead to the greatest improvements of agriculture that 
were possible with the known methods. Of course all 
these arguments did not appear to them. They were 
impelled by economic needs and adapted themselves to 
the changing environment. In doing so they gradually 
slipped from the state of communal ownership, if owner- 
ship at all was there, to the state of family ownership, or, 
more properly, as w^e have already shown under Village 
Community, to that of individual ownership, the head of 
the family being the real owner. This process of dis- 
integration with respect to the ownership of land must 
have had its reflex on other social ideas. Thus we find 
the son not a slave of the father, as in Greece and Rome, 
where he could be sold and where, in the beginning, he 
could hold no separate property. In the Rig Veda we 
cannot discover a single i)assage which Avould relegate to 
the son such a disreputable condition. Yet the Grasco- 
Roman idea of the necessity of the son for the continuance 
of the family was maintained. The son’s position thus 
was much better here than in the west. In all this we 
find traces of the w^orking of the idea of ownership dis- 
solving into many and attaching to the individual. 

In such a state of society the land, the property, would 
be recognised as part of the wealth of the individual. 
We have abundant evidence of this in the Rig Veda. 
Reknas meant inherited property or property in general ; 
and it occurs many times in the Rig Veda.^ 
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CHAPTER VI 
Polity 

The polity of the Indo-Aryans, like their family, is 
not a new thin^ to the modern world. As already noticed, 
the nature of the ancient Greek, Roman and Teutonic 
organisations ln?s been so strikingly similar that the 
science of Comparative Politics has l^een able to establish, 
almost beyond doubt, the growth of the elements in the 
Asiatic home of the Aryans. We have already seen that 
the Kshatriya or the fighting class had grown in the 
period of the Rig Veda. Its position was very high 
indeed, and as wo shall presently see its occupation was 
pretty hard. The Hrahmanas, as a priestly class, also 
came to be differentiated. There may have been excep- 
tions but that does not vitiate the main theory. Puro- 
hitas were mainly recruited from their class, so that 
national or domestic, the Aryan had already confided his 
spiritual progress to the keeping of the Brahmanas. In 
other words, mediation was the first, as mediation is the 
last word of Hindu spiritual growth so far as that is to 
be attained through the formal rites enjoined by the 
Shastras. The position cannot, indeed, be properly con- 
templated from the modern viewpoint of philosophic 
abstraction. The Brahmanas, as their name implies, were 
in reality the depository of the knowledge of Brahma. 
It would be contradictory to historical science to say, 
as has been suggested by some very high authorities, that 
the whole institution originated in, or was based upon, 
an attempt on the part of the Brahman oligarchy to 
capture the highest posts of authority in social life by 
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enslaving, and appealing to, the spiritual aspect— the 
most easily moved one — of human life. 

The third class was the agricultural people, prac- 
tically the whole population being in- 

I g 

eluded under this. Of course there are 
passages in the Rig Veda' where it is doubtful what 
exactly is the idea conveyed by the word Vis. The 
most consistent meaning can be gathered only by inter- 
preting it as settlement or dwelling. This also would be 
the etymological meaning. It may have been an after- 
growth or it may have Ixjen a simultaneous use of the 
term, but it has been used^ for subjects of the king. In 
another passage* the subjects willingly pay homage to 
the prince. Mention is made of subjects choosing a king 
and yet they are spoken of as smitten with fear.^ Indra 
is propitiated in another passage* to render the subject 
people payer of taxevS. Elsewhere the same word has 
been used for people in general." In all these cases, it 
may be noted, Vis signifies the people, either general or 
as subjects, but not a settlement. The word has again 
been used in connection with the Arya people.’ In an 
obscure passage* it seems to mean people in conjunction 
with the divine. With Dasa the word is similarly used.® 
A significant use of the word is found in the Rig Veda*® 
where it means people and is clearly differentiated from 
all men (Jana), as well as sons, kinsmen and descendants. 
The opponents of the clan theory have discovered in this 
the demolition of the theory inasmuch as in that case Vis 
would have included descendants. The adherents of the 
theory equally urge that the distinction between Jana, 


» iv, 4, 8 J ir, 87, 1 ; v, 3, 6 j vi, 21, 4 ; vi, 48, 8 ; vii, 66, 22 j vii, 61, 3 * vii, 70, 8 1 
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the common people, and Vis, one’s own people, contains 
the germ of the tln’iorv. Vis being all of the same gotra 
or clan. Sometimes it seems, among those obsessed with 
a theory, that the less the inat<wials to be drawm upon the 
greater is the vigour with which their cause is urged. 
Even the brilliant Fiistel d(‘ Coulanges' has not been 
able to os(N‘ipe from this defect. 'Fhe fact in connection 
with our point is that from this single passage it is not at 
all possible to argiu' either for or against the theory 
of clan. The above ])as8age read with another* as 
meagre as iiself has furuish(’d a second series of 
arguments in favour of the theory. A battle cry is 
mentioned here as Vifiam-llsmn, This is interpreted to 
signify that the army was divided into hosts after the 
different clans. It is not at all improbable hut we are 
hound to .say that, when we do so, we traverse by 
imagination and not b,v proved historical fact. Addition- 
al colour is lent to this theory by another reference* to 
battle as A^isoyndlimah. It is evident that the whole 
ai'gument, either in favour of the theory or against it, 
hangs upon the exact meaning of Vis, which has so 
many signilications that it seems hopeless to attempt to 
bring them out with any degree of certainty. Finally, 
there is anothen* use of Vis* where it is contrasted with 
both Griha (house) and Jana (all men). The only point 
that stands out clearly in the midst of all these divergent 
meanings of thc^ word is that there was the hulk of the 
people, mostly agricultural, who were never confused 
with, and were, therefore, distinct from, the Kshatriya 
and the Brahmana. 

There w'as, moreover, another class of people, the 
BiavM slaves, who.se position, as gathered from 

the later Sarahitas, was similar to that of 


‘ The Ancient City; the Origin of Property in Land, 
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the serfs in England just after the Norman conquest. Dasa 
is used for tho non-Aiyans as also Dasyu. But Dasa 
equally refei's to slaves who were under the control of 
the Aryans. The fact, ])erhaps, is that some of the con* 
quered people were slain, others not exactly conquered 
were allowed to live independently while the prisoners 
of war who escapf^d death were converted into slaves. 
In a very early passage' the deity is asked to "ive, among 
other things, troops of slaves This would not be a boon 
but a curse if it is interpreted to mean a body hostile to 
the Aryan, llie u'orshipper in another passage* alludes 
to diligent service like a slave. Dasa as slave is referred 
to again in the (‘ighth Mandala.® The possession of slaves 
is compared to that of numerous cattle, they being liable 
to be given away for the enjoyment of the donee.* 

These them are the different classes who were recog- 
nised within the pale of Aryan polity. The King and 
the royal household will be treated separately. But 
before that we should know something about the mass 
of non-Aryans who are called Dasa or Dasyu. A series 
of questions naturally arises as to their historic position, 
the principal points of their difference from the zVryans, 
their organisation and mode of life, their wealth and 
their civilisation. 

These aborigines are repeatedly referred to in the Rig 
^ . Veda either as Dasyu or as Dasa. There 

The noii-Aryunn. •’ 

are other meanings of the.se two words, 
but we shall take only those passages where the words 
mean non -Aryans or aborigines. The earliest reference 
in the Rig Veda alludes to the Dasyus as contrasted with 
the Aryas.® Indra again attacks and slays with his 
thunderbolt the Da.syus and the Simyus.® That the 
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Basyus arid tlie Simyus were not Aryans is certain, but 
the doubt remains whether Dasyus and Siniyus refer t») 
different classes among the caborigines. This cannot, at 
this distant date, bo ascertained. The next ])assage' on 
the point speaks of the thunderbolt armed witli which 
Indra goes on destroying tlie cities of the Dasyus, tUmfi 
purah. Tliis reference to their cities is siguiticant. This 
shows that the Dasyus were not uncivilised altogether, 
but lived in organised bands and settled on territories 
perhaps of their own clearing, liven if purah be used 
for villages or hamlets, this proves the Dasyus’ civilised 
life. They were not living in caves, as is suggested by 
some from meagre references, which most probably 
described their condition after tludr defeat at the 
hands of the Aryans.-* Further on, in the same 
book’’* Ashwins are said to 1)(‘ destroying tlu* Dasyu. 
Again Tndra has let open the light to the Arya 
by crushing Vrita, the spider-like son of Danu. The 
hymn * sings on : the Dasyu has beeji set aside. The 
next sloka ’’ honours thos<‘ men who surpass all their 
rivals as the Ai*yas surpass the Dasyus. From this it is 
evident that the Aryans were in earnest competition with 
the Dasyus in the struggle and were wimiing almost 
everywhere. The hymn is born of coiitideuce when Indra 
is again praised for having destroyed the Dasyus, thus 
protecting Anjam mrnaiu. In a mood of sceptical dis- 
trust Rishi Bharadwaja ejuestions the attribute and 
power of Indra, but only after re(?iting Indra’s feat of 
ijuiokly humbling the Dasyus. ^ Agni is called on to 
Bxpel the Dasyus from the dwelling. * This may be a 
•eference to aii inroad by the non- Aryans within an Aryan 
lettleiuent. The deity later on, in self-praise, recounts 

' i, 103, 3 * Sru latur, Oivilitiatioii of ibu abunViiiet^. ' i, 1I7, 2t. 
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his exploits and says that he has not given the nm)m> of 
the Aryas to the Dasyus.’ 

The main difference betwen the Dasvu and the Aryan 

%■ 

must have been one of religion. In the early stages of a 
nation’s growth, particularly those; of the Aryans, their 
religious notions pervade their whole being. Gods being 
thrust into every successful act as its cause and the belief 
being universal that the performance of religious rites, 
according to certain fixed unalterable rules only, would 
please the gods, the natural consequence is that the race 
continually lights against aliens even when there may not 
be any necessity for it. Caution is required that the rites, 
etc., are not contaminated by even an unconscious ad- 
mixture of l)arbarian custom. The history of the Greeks * 
and Romans^ abundantly proves this and tl)ere is no 
reason to suppose that things were otherwise in the case 
of the Indo- Aryans. In the llig Veda the non-Aryans 
are repeatedly spoken of in d(;rogation as to their religi- 
ous rites, which differed from those of the Aryans. Thus 
the Dasyus are called nrmta, he., without ordinances 

(religious rites) and the prayer is to compel them to 

* 

submit to the performer of sacrifices (the Aryan). * The 
waraia Dasyu is in another passage asked to Ije con- 
sumed by the deity, as a wooden vessel is burnt by tire. 
The triumphant worshipper of the deity seeks again to 
shame the avrata, who has no observances.® The same 
note of triumph forms the strains of another verse.’ The 
Dasyu has been described elsewhere * as impious, perhaps 
meaning without devotion {ahrahmana). A severe vex*se 
occurs in the Rig Veda* in which the Dasyu is called 


' X, 49, 3. ^ WachHiiiuili ; Historinil Anli(|iiitie8 ui tlie (ireeko. 
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(without saerilico), myklhra-vach and other un- 
charitable names, and the main cause of olfence on the 
part of the Dasyu seems to he that he does not perform 
sacrifices after the Arvan method. I’arvata is asktd to 
hurl the Dasyu down to the stern smiter,' niz., death, the 
Dasyu who follows other and strange rites (auf/a em/a), 
who is not a human hein<^, or, it may mean, who is the 
enemy of man who does not offer sacrifices 

to the <?ods {a~ffa}mn) and finally who is not solicitous 
about the gods {a-derntfu). l^he Dasyu is always spoken of 
as a-karman^ l.e.^ without religious rites. ’ 

Some have cast doubts as to th(^ historicity of the 
Dasyus, they being only a mythological race. Although 
many of the above passages are liable to this interpreta- 
tion, others aditiittedly are not so. They are described in 
one passage'^ as anan {amtsodmym. am^dibtxli). Sayaua- 
acharya explains an-atia as rahllam and asya^ he says, 
stands for subdom., so that the meaning would he voiceless, 
L<?., speaking a tongue not understood by the Aryans. 
The later use of the w’^ord ralechchha (root mlechchh, to 
speak rudely) with rof<;rence to barbarians would support 
this view. Sayana is a great authority but his meaning 
here seems somewhat farfetched. The moi‘(j natural 
meaning of Muller is noseless (a =11011, na 8 a=nose) in. 
contrast to the prominent nose of the Aryans. In any 
case this verse read with the other cited above goes to 
prove tliat Dasyu is not merely a superhuman being 
or a myth hut a person having physical features coming 
directly in contact with the Aryans as rival and enemy, 
and capable of being destroyed by them. 

Another word that has also been used in the same 
sense occurs more frequently in the Rig Veda. But this 
word has also been used to mean so many other things 
that the unwary is apt to he confounded. We are not 
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here concerned with th<» various uses of the term and 
so shall take up directly only those passages where Dasa 
does surely mean human beings. Indra, the subduer of all 
the formidable, the lord, conducts the Dasa at his 
pleasure.' Indra again is said to have rendered human 
enemies, whether Dasa or Arya, easy to Ido overcome.'' 
This passage shows that the Aryas used to fight even 
among themselves, so that by this time they must have 
been well settled in the land to afford to have mutual 
warfare. The same idea is conveyed when Indra, the 
hero, Ls praised as having destroyed both classes of 
enemies, Dasa and Arya adversaries.*' Again, the ex- 
pression hafo critrauyarifu halo dasani must mean, 
in spite of the neuter gender used, Aryas and Dasas, 
the interpretation being oryaili and dasaih kritani, 
i,e., things done by them severally.' Indra and Varuna 
are jointly invoked to destroy the gods’ enemies, 
whether Dasas or Aiyas.^ The worshippers hope further 
that, with the aid of Indra, they may overcome and 
destroy in battle all those who propose to assail them, 
whether they may be Dasas, Aryas or enemies of the 
gods." Agni is praised for having defeated the strong 
men, Dasas and Vritras, like a resolute u arrior over- 
coming those who are desirous of battle.^ With Manyu 
as an ally the worshippers express their confidence of 
overcoming the Dasa and the Arya.'' 

The non -Aryans possessed cities or forts (purah may 
be interpreted either ways), Indra is said to have gone 
on destroying the Dasi purah." The word purah may 
have meant fort, for in one passage"' we find it described 
as ayasih, made of iron or, at least, of metal (ayas 
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meaning metal). The combined effort of Indra and Agni 
is the subject of another verse ‘ which goes to overthrow 
ninety strongholds (purah), ruled over by the Dasas. 
dasapatmh purah, Indra’s proAvess is proclaimed again,* 
where, exhilarated by the soma juice, he demolished the 
cities of the Dasas. In one passage the expression Dasir 
visah has led to the suppovsition that the non-Aryans also 
had their clan organisation. We have already discussed 
it and have only to say that this and the succeeding 
references prove conclusively that whatever may be the 
meaning of Vis in these passages, whether clan or people 
unrelated, the organisation on this point was the same 
among tJie Aryan and the Anaryas, since the same word 
is used in the case of both. The expression viso dasiraJcri^ 
mrapraHhaHtah ‘ is also similarly interpreted as meaning 
clan. Visah here hjis been usually translated by prajah, 
people or subject. Akrino means karmahinali, *.e., 
without religious rites or functions. Aprashastah means 
garhita, /‘.c., vicious. The expression is interpreted by 
earlier foreign authorities as referring to servile classes, 
slaves rather than free non -Aryans. But as the slaves 
were only those non- Aryans who were reduced in war the 
expression should also be equally applicable to the non- 
slave Dasas, even if in this particular passage the slaves 
only are meant. I'lie word Vis has been interpreted also 
as standing for clan. In a third passage ■' oishwa ahhiyujo 
vishuchir ary ay a oUho aoa tarirdasih, explained by Sayana 
as vishttchih sarmira mrtamanah, would show that 
the Aryas were surrounded on all hands by the non- 
Aryans. Thus here Dasa cannot be rendered as the servile 
classes as is done by Wilson and Colebrooko. The usual 
fight over Vis is found here as well. 

‘ iii, 12, 6, M H) 
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Another distinguishing feature of the non-Aryans 
seems to be their blanV skin, Jcrishiia tvach. Indra 
punishes the aggressors by tearing off the black skin.’ 
This seems to refer to flaying alive. TJie tlieory of black 
skin as a distinguisliing feature is not vitiated by con- 
necting with this passage, as has been done by some, the 
legendary asura named Krishna, fhe black, advancing 
with ten thousand folloAvers to tlie banks of the Ansumati 
river, where he is said to have committed feai'ful devasta- 
tion until Indra, with the Marutas, was sent against him 
by Brihaspati, when he was defeated by Indra and his 
skin stripped. The black skin is also referred to in a 
later passage of the Rig Veda.- 

From the above description of the aborigines we can 
fairly expect that a peophi with such organisations, with 
cities or forts, knowing the use of iron or metal (ayas), 
should be prosperous materially. TJiere are in fact some 
references to their wealth and those, though few in 
number, are scattered throughout the? whole of the Rig 
Veda. The earliest mention '* of their wealth is made 
when the deity is asked to slay every one of them and 
bestow upon the worshippers the wealth belonging to 
them, so that here the amount of wealth, whatever it 
might consist of, is coveted by the Aryas. If, as we have 
reason to believe, the condition of the Aj’yaii at this time 
was one of material prosperity we are bound to say that 
the wealth of the non-Aryans also must have been very 
great, otherwise the worshippers could have asked for 
the destruction of the troublesome foes but would not have 
coveted their wealth. In another passage^ the deity is said 
to have carried' off the wealth of one of the aboriginal 
chiefs, after demolishing his cities. Again Indra is asked 
to cut off the foes as an old pruncr cuts off the protruding 
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branch of a creeper and humble the Dasa so that the 
worshippers may divide his accumulated treasure.' The 
passage is significant as a proof of the Dasa’s wealth. 
The prater is not so much For the destruction of the 
Dasa, but for his humiliation, so that palpably the 
object is his wealth, which is said to bo accumulated. 
All this strongly suggests that the wealth of the Dasa 
was very great indeed. 

So, we see that the aborigines of the Vedic age were 
also a progressive race or a combination of many races, 
that the contest with the Aryas was a severe one and that 
they possessed wealth and had cities or forts, in one case 
spoken of as made of atfas. But there are certain other 
passages which prove that the non- Aryans were dwellers 
of mountain caves, (^tc., so that their civilisation cannot 
be said to have advanced mu(;h. Here clearly there is a 
conflict between two sets of evidences. Two explanations 
seem justified, both of which may be true in different 
localities. There may have been different races among 
the non- Aryans themselves, some vtuy advanced, others 
less so. The Former may have been conquerors themselves 
and the rulers of the sdil, as the Aryans were after sup- 
piantiug them. The second explanation is that the 
dwellers in the caves were the civilised non-Aryans seek- 
ing refuge in natural fastnesses after their cities or 
habitats had been destroyed or occupied by the advanc- 
ing Aryans. Both these seem to have been going on, 
otherwise the references to the wealth, power and civili- 
sation of the non- Aryans discussed previously become 
inexplicable. The Few passages, moreover, that occur in 
the Rig Veda, all refer to one Sambara, a non- Aryan 
chief, and can be easily interpr(*ted as a dislodged chief 
or the son of a previously dislodged chief. In such a case 
dwelling in the mountain would be natural, e.g,^ Indra 

’ viii. 40. G. 
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discovered Sambara dwelling in t,he mountainK for forty 
years.' 

We now pass on to the study of kingship in the period 

Kingship Veda (Kajan). Thus Praja- 

pati prays to Indra to make him a 
‘ king, knvid mam gopam karasp hnnkl rajaimm? It seems 
on the whole to he a historical fact that government 
by the king was the normal polity of the early as 
also of the later Aryans in India. The consolidation of 
the power of the king during the period of settlement 
is quite natural, as is shown in the history of the early 
Teutons, the ])ost-Conquest English. The Bretwaldas, 
Heptarchy, also point to the same Fact. The history of 
the Basileus in the earliest (Jreek settlement also 
substantially supports this view. The theoretical argu- 
ment in favour of the growth of kingship, in supersession 
of the clan organisations, is very ably presented by 
Jenks." In India also we find that the same circum- 
stances prevailed. The Aryans, in their march of conquest, 
had to meet, at every turn,' powerful bands of non- 
Aryans equally versed in many of the arts of civilisa- 
tion known to the Aryans themselves. Continuous war 
followed, which must have led, as in the case of the early 
Teutons, to the growth of the royal power. In 
Continental Europe the king had to overcome, in England, 
to assimilate the clan organisation with .iarring interests 
and based on conjunction by birth rather than military 
efficiency. In India these obstacles did not, at any rate, 
exist to the extent that they did in Europe, for we hear 
so little of clans, and of these many allusions are, on 
the whole, not certain. Although there are references 

' ii, 12, 11 ; iv, ao, 14 ; vi, 26, T), 
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to Aryans fighting Aryans,’ yet we are not certain 
whether one clan of Aryans fought with another, or 
merely the people of one place fought against those of 
another. Nor can we even suggest, without launching 
ourselves into conjectural absurdities, that these wars 
were fought for the king either to consolidate or to 
disrupt his powers as conflicting with those of the clan 
units. Of clan also we have only the variedly interpreted 
Vis, the war cry, Vina and the word Gotra 
which has hopelessly lost its original meaning. Be that 
what it may have been, we come across the word Bajan 
which means the king or the person who rules. Whether 
the king was elected or hereditary is another moot point. 
In the later Samhita days hereditary kingship seems to 
have been the prevalent institution, reference being made 
to some king reigning for forty generations. Perhaps 
there was some sort of election as well, which might 
have been confined to the election of the king from the 
members of the royal family. The legend, in the 
Nirukta,'”’ of Devapi and Shantanu which forms the 
subject of one of the later hymns of the Big Veda” 
refers to the practical deposition of the elder brother by 
the younger. But in this case the hereditary line was 
not disturbed and in fact the two brothers were reconciled 
by the subsequent ill-luck of Shantanu, and Devapi^s 
assumption of the Brahmanic functions forms only an 
exception to the rule of the Brahmana in religious 
ceremonies. But one passage in the Big Veda* is strongly 
suggestive. Varuna (who is merely the divine aspect of 
the king)^ is said to be sustained by the waters of his 
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creation. 1'h(‘ hymn ^oes on ; like subjects choosing a 
king, they, smitten with fear, fled from Vritra. The 
choice of a king by the people is clearly suggested. But 
the condition of free choice of the President of the 
United States of America or of the french Republic 
could not have existed. Otherwise why should they be 
smitten with fear ? In any way that the choice of the 
king was known is certain ; the uncertainty hangs about 
the how and the when of this election. 

If we turn to the duty of the king, we find that this 
may be divided into two. mz., his duty in war and his 
duty in times of peace. In connection with the non- 
Aryans we have seen that frequent battles ensued 
between the Aryans and the non-Aryans.' The growth 
of an early king out of the people or out of the priest 
or out of the patriarchs is undoubtedly due to war. 
Therefore etficiency in war, in leading, fighting, organi- 
sing, or in propitiating the gods (in the case of the priest, 
of which there is very great probability) required that 
it must be shown and, in the beginning, maintained 
by personal prowess in the field. So that it is reasonable 
to assume that the chief function of the king in war was 
to lead the army. Specially is this probable in view of 
the fact that there was already the threefold differen- 
tiation of society into the Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas 
and the Vis. In times of war the only possible function 
of the king could have been the leading of the military 
party. Besides these offensive wars against the non- 
Aryans and hostile Aryans, the king also undertook the 
defence against aggression. The prayer for being made 
the protector or rather a monarch of men is found in one 
passage^ in the Rig Veda, kuvid mam gopam karase 
janasya kmid rajanam? 
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111 peace the king used to command the obedience of 
the people. He used to favour the able men^ in his 
territory. Another important verse in the Rig Veda* 
says : “ the king abides prosperous in his own abode. The 
earth bears fruit for him at all seasons. His subjects 
willingly pay homage to him.” Sometimes this obe- 
dience or payment was forced.® 

In the later Sutras we find reference to the function 
of the king as civil judge but in the Rig A^eda there is 
no such mention. But his function as a criminal judge 
is hinted at in some passages. Varuna, the personified 
god representing the king, has spies for the determination 
of what is true from what is false.* The doers of good 
deeds are favoured, being recompensed ultimately for 
their acts.’* The passage is obscure but considering the 
state of society we may well presume that certain crimi- 
nal jurisdiction attached itself to the king. The spies of 
Varuna are specifically desired to praise to their master 
the acts of the worshipper.® Yama also speaks of the 
spies of gods which wander upon earth and never close 
their eyes.’ All these passages refer to the gods, either 
Varuna specially or to gods in general, but the analogy 
seems to be applicable to the government of the king. 
Later on, we shall have occasion to refer to the laws and 
their administration. But here the king’s function also 
aeems partly to be the supervision of the criminal admi- 
nistration. 

The king seems to have lived in a well built palace 
which must have had many elaborate arrangements. In 
one passage ” it is said that sovereigns sit down in this 
substantial and elegant hall built with a thousand columns. 
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Yaruna again is said to have a vast comprehensive dwell- 
ing with a thousand doors/ Erequent reference is made 
to brilliant dress, perhaps, of the king. The earliest 
passage in the Rig Veda ® speaks of the gomatarah 
having for their mother the cuw, whence the earth; it 
may mean king) embellishing themselves with ornaments, 
shining resplendent, in their persons, with brilliant decor- 
ations. All those round the son of Chedi are spoken of 
as wearing cuirasses of leather.® The Maruts when 
decked with various ornaments look handsome and are 
compared with kings.* Lastly the king is supposed to 
be the landowner but of this there is no proof what- 
soever in the Rig Veda, though ample evidence of it is 
found in later literature. 

Another word Scaraj^ also occurs in the Rig Veda 
which may be interpreted as self-ruler or king. But it 
has iu all cases been used in connection with the gods 
and does not seem to require more than this passing 
notice. 

Viraja seems to signify a title of royalty but its 
metaphorical use throughout the Rig Veda ® does not 
allow us to derive from it any useful knowledge about 
the king. The idea of monarch or sole ruler seems to be 
knowm in that age w'hen the smaller kings among the 
Aryans were perhaps fighting amoQg themselves. The 
fact that even in idea Ekaraja could be conceived sug- 
gests the movement of political events towards a unity 
under the supervision of the king. In the Rig Veda ’ 
in connection with the god Indra, the word is used 
and that only once. But we may profitably remember 
that even in the days of the so-called Heptarchy thd 
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tlnglish were without a name for the holder of kingship. 
Bretwalda did not convey that nor could cynning serve 
the purpose. This view of the importance of the word 
will be manifest when we understand that the Rig Veda 
has already conceived oF the superior ruler, the sovereign, 
having pow'er greater than that of the king. Rishi Praja- 
pati refers in a hymn to the universal sovereign, sam^aj} 
The sun again is called sainraj, since he measures the three 
worlds.* Indra is also said to hold this position in another 
hymn.® Rishi Bharadwaj tells Indra that Abhyarvartin, 
the son of Chayamana, is the opulent supreme sovereign, 
aamraj, and has made presents to the Rishi.* This refer- 
ence is clearly to a king who, at least for the time, was 
the most powerful one and thus was entitled to the high 
name. Rut this might have been the effect of the pre- 
sents on the minds of the Rishi. In any case the term 
wdien applied to man was not an absurdity. The same 
use of it is also found in another verse of Sohhari® w'here 
he and his people seek the alliance of Trasadasyu for his 
projtection. 

The king was indeed a prominent person with regal 
paraphernalia and not merely the first among men. It is 
not exactly certain whether there was any body of men 
like the Teutonic comitatus, the personal followers, who 
were attached to him in war, plunder and in any new 
settlement. Considering the meagre references that we 
can expect from the hymns of the Rig Veda about all such 
matters we are bound to turn to the later period and seek 
for confirmation of any hint in the Rig Veda, as to some 
institution, in the prevailing practice in the later Samhitas. 
Thus only can we form any idea as to the household or- 
ganisation of the king. Of course after the king his son 
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must have been the most prominent man there, since 
either he was recognised as the future king or if the 
system of election was pr*'valent he was on(^ of the best 
candidates for kingship. He was called Raja-putra.* To 
the people also, as to the other members of tlie royal 
household, he was an object of veneration ; and going 
about like princes was different from going about like an 
ordinary man. It is uncertain whelher he used to be 
surrounded by a body of retainers like bis royal father, 
but in dress and personal bearing it is only reasonable to 
presume that he followed the king. 

Among the people who formed the personal attendants 

Nobility qualities and 

probably of high birth formed the majo- 
rity. Though not exactly like the comitatus, still these 
formed a sort of united body following the king, as leaders 
perhaps in times of war. Most probably they were the 
associates of the king in peace as well. They must, all 
have been of the Kshatriya class, most probably of the 
royal family and at all times must have formed a distinct 
body of men and described by the word Rajau which 
otherwise means the king in the Rig Veda. Indeed this 
must have been the class which was in the mind of Rishi 
Narayana when in his famous Purnsha Sukta he spoke of 
Rajanya as a class coming out of the arms of Purusha.* 
The deity Brahmanaspati is again asked in an earlier verse 
to concentrate his strength and slay foes, being associated 
with the regal attendants.® The high position of the 
Rajan is evident from Rishi Kutsa’s hymn^ where the 
adorable Indra and Agni are said to delight either in his 
own house or in that of a Brahmana or in that of a Rajan 
yad brahmani rajani va. Later on, in the Rig Veda the 
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descendant of the ^reat patriarch Angirasa^ in his 
invocation to Indra, saya that the worshippers, the 
chiefs, may acquire riches.' Then again tlie medicinal 
plants or herbs are said to congregate, for the extirpation 
of disease, etc., as the princes of tlie ruling house 
assemble in the field of battle.^ Here the word is 
used in the plural and from the comparison made with 
the plants, seems to indicate the equality of their 
position. From this the attempt has been »nade to prove, 
that in some cases, instead of the king, all the members 
of the royal family used to rule tegether jind the com- 
parison is made with the Teutonic settl('ment described 
by Tacitus where there is reference to such a case. 
Without denying the probability of such a fact, we consider 
it reasonable to state that the passing reference; in one 
passage only does not warrant the presumption of such 
an institution. Zimmer seems to have projected his idea 
about the Teutonic polity into this verse and r(;ads things 
too much in advanct;. 


Apart from these nobles attending the king there was 
a body of retainers and d<*pendants who 
peudont” *^*'* were of much lower position and perhaps 

of lower birth. The u ord Iblia occurs 


several times in the Rig VedaMnit the meaning of this 
word has been so widely interpreted that it would be 
unsafe to put much leliance on this alone. Sayana, for 
example, interprets it to mean “ elephant ” and he has 
been followed by some othei’s. Yet proofs, besides this, 
of the king’s retinue are not wanting in the Rig Veda. 
The word Vira literally means strong and heroic man. 
This word moans most probably in some of the cjarliest 
passages'^ the sturdy attendants of a king or a chief. 
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Elsewhere^ also this interpretation may be put on it. 
Finally the word is used in connection with Taranta® who 
is called a Vira. But all these may mean merely a heroic 
person or persons and the only thing in favour of the 
interpretation is the later (post- Rig Veda) practice of 
having such attendants of the king. 

Besides his retinue the king assuredly had about him 
a body of dependents who are mtuitioned repeatedly in the 
Rig Veda, means a servant who depends upon 

his master but who is not exactly a slave. According to 
both the intei'pretations * of this passage npasti is » 
servant but it is not exactly clear from the context 
whetlier the servant belonged usually to the king or to 
every man of importance. But even if it was so in the 
case of the latter, we can safely assert its existence in the 
case ot the king, who must have possessed, in these 
matters of position and authority, what an ordinary non- 
royal man of importance did. The meaning of another 
word, sti, is very obscure and it is said that it signifies 
dependents whose position is lower than that of the Vis, 
prajah or the subjects, but better than that of the slaves. 
It occurs frequently in the Rig Veda j but its meaning 
in this connection seems to be at least uncertain. Stipa 
similarly has been interpreted to mean the attendant on 
the king’s person, i.e., the guard of his body. But its 
use in connection with the gods ® seems to be iticompatible 
with his dependent position. 

We have seen previously that there was frequent 
warfare between the Aryans and the 

Tribute. 

non-Aryans as well as among the 
^.ryans themselves. We do not know anything about 
treaties or other international relations such as we hear 
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of even in the early clays of Egypt in the reign of 

Thotmes 111), Babylonia, Assyria, etc.’ In most cases 
war continued till one party was totally crushed and 
became either slaves or subjects or ded away to the hills 
or other places of natural protection living like King 
Sambara.* In most cases the terms of settlement were 
fixed at the cessation of hostilit ies. But there \vere other 
cases too when the humbled or the w^oak party used to 
pay tribute to the strong or the \ icior This might have 
been paid cither for protection or for non-inolestatiou on 
the part of the strong. The word halt has been indeed 
frecj[uently used to signify offerings to gods.'* But baUhrH 
cannot but have meant payment of tribute to the king. 
The mighty Agni first baffled the Asuras who were 
humbled and then made them tributaries (/.e., paying 
tributes to Nahusha.^ Most unequivocally again tbe 
dwellers of the Yamuna and the Tritsus got tribute of 
the heads of the horses from the Ajas, the Sigluus, the 
Yakshas, after Indra had killed Bheda in battle.® All 
these are cases of payment ol tribute from hostile 
tribes who by reduction in war were compelled to do so. 
But there seems to have been the practice of such pay- 
ment from a friendly people or from one’s own subjects 
even. There is one passage only in the Rig "Veda® but 
it is a very cogent proof of the fact. Indra is propitiated 
here to render the people payers of bali, balihrit. 

Passing now to the other institutions of the Vedic 
polity we meet first of all with Viapati^ 
a word of very various interpretation. 

‘ For ready reference, see HnllV Ancient History of the Near East. More 
nnthoritatire ones are the books of Maspero, Breasted, oto. 

• ii, 12, 11; ir, 30, 14; vi, 26,5. 

» T, 1, 10 ; viii, 100, 9. 

• rii, 6, 6. 

• Til, 18, 19. 

• *, 176, 6, 
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Zimmer intiaprels it in one passage ‘ as the lord of the 
canton in which case the kingdom must have been divided 
into well organised units of smaller dimensions having 
a sort of iud(^pendeiice resembling perhaps the self- 
governing units of a modern state. But Zimmer’s theory 
based on the mere mention of the Viapati seems to be at 
least indecisive. In another and less ambiguous use * of 
the word it is supposed either to mean the lord of the 
dwelling in which case lie must be taken as a subordinate 
of the king, if he had any political function, or to mean 
the king himself, if V’^is is translated by praja or subjects. 
It seems that the proper interpretation of T'lspafi in this 
connection cannot be ascertained unless it is clear whether 
the kingdom of a ruler was big or small. If it was yery 
big then these flajutfia must have had politicijl functions 
and as such their positioji may be taken to have been 
more independent than mere governors of a province 
with probably the same functions. This assumption is 
reasonable in view of tht? fact that in later days ’ we come 
across Satapati, the lord of a hundred villages, who must 
have had, primarily political function as an officer.^ 
Moreover without such local units even in the Rig Veda 
period there could not have been any unity within the 
realm of the king. But this may be negatived by the 
suppositions (/) that the kingdoms were, small, so that 
the king and the nobles were sufficient to carry on the 
government with perhaps the help of the spashah or the 
spy ; or {ii) that the government was not organised 
enough in those early days. But the condition of the 
people, as evidenced from their system of agriculture, 
arts and crafts does not warrant the second supposition. 


‘ i, 37, 8. 

* i, 12, 2; i, 26, 7 ; i, 164, 1} ii, 1, 8 j iii, 2, lOjiii, 40, 3 ; vii, 39,2 j i*, 106, 10; 
z, 4 , 4 ; X, 135, 1 . 

‘ Maitrayani Samhita, iv, 14, 12 ; Taittiriya Brahoiaua, ii, 8, 4 , 2. 

* He had judicial functions as well. 
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Even if sucli an organisation was not necessary for 

carryin£»; on th(i administration in times 

Vrajniiati. » ' i. • i 

ot peaces, it was certainly necessary in 
times of nar. And its prevalence in war shows tliat tllo 
army was not so small as to be led directly by the nobles 
and the king. T^his again would naturally presuppose a 
big state, which necessitated local governors or Vispaiis. 

However, in n^ar even perhaps in migration the Vraja- 
pati used to be attended by the Kulapois} The knlapan 
Avere undoubtedly the heads of families so that the heads 
of families used to go to AA^ar under the leadership of the 
Vrajapail. The interpretation has been put on it by 
some according to AA'^hich the Vrajapali is identified with 
the Grauiaui, so that the headman of the village Avas 
attended in Avar by the heads of families of the same 
villag(^ Thus it would be the same as the division of the 
host according to the division of the ciiiies in the Roman 
army of the early days. This interpretation scorns to be 
A’’ery probable as it is impossible to deny the significance 
of the connection betAA'een the F’rojapali i\ni\ Knlapas. 
And who else could be their leader except the (iramani 
Avhom Ave find mentioned in the Rig Veda The other 
interpretation that it means merely a chieftain surrounded 
by the heads of families is literally more correct. Rut the 
question arises Avho could be this chieftain ? The proper 
explanation of this seems to be the identification of the 
Gramani with the Vrajapail in times of war. It may be 
remembered, by the AA^ay, that the word VrajapaU. also 
establishes its connection (in its etymological meaning) 
with the house, so that he AA^as the headman somewhere 
and the fact of his leading the Kulapas or the lieads of 
families offers the irresistible temptation to identify him 
with the leader of the clan, families of the same stock. 
In such cases the Grauianl Avas, in ordinary times, the 


• X, 179, 2. 


• X, 02, 11 ; X, 107, 5. 
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representative liead of the clan. But we have already 
referred to this discussion among experts, under Family. 

The most important and the typically Aryan insti- 
tution was the Assembly. In all the 
aiio Assombb. three European branches of the Aryan 

race the Greeks, the Romans and the Teutons, the original 
political elements were the king, the council and the 
assembly ' ; out of these have grown the various complex 
institutions of the present day by the process of, what 
Herbert Spencer, would call, differentiation and inte- 
gration.'^ The same three elements were prevalent among 
the Indo-Aryans. Wc have seen the king and we have 
also had occasion to know the council ubose members the 
rajanya, the nobles, must have been. But in this latter 
case there is no recorded evidence to prove that there 
used to be actual deliberations of these nobles with the 
king. Still it would not be unreasonable to presume that 
the king was inlluenced by the opinions of those w ho by 
virtue of their birth and military skill surrounded him in 
times of peace and war. In connection with the Assembly 
also we shall have occasion to notice the probability of 
such an oligarchical body, which eventually superseded 
the assembly of the j)eople. 

Throughout the w holes of the Rig Veda from the 
earliest Mandala dow n to the latest w’^e find very frequent 
references to wwds meaning assembly. We shall take 
each of these words separately and try to discover the 
exact institution that was meant by its use. Vidath<i is 
by far the most important w ord as it occurs so many 
times in the Rig Veda.'* In all these passages the word 
seems to signify order, not actual assemblies. These help 
us only so far as w^e attempt to argue by analogy by 

* Frooman : Comiiarative Politica. Sid'gwick ; Development of European Polity. 

® Herbert Spoucur: Princijdofi of Sociology, Vol II, Part V, Chs. 3-4. 

® i, 31 , 6 ; i, 117, 2r) ; iii, 1,18; iii, 27, 7 ; iv, 38, 4 ; vi, 8, 1 ; x, 86, 26 ; x, 92, 2, 
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referring to the etymological meanijig ; and we must not 
be unconscious about its uncertainty as a woid positively 
standing for an assembly. But besides these, the word 
Vidalha has been used for assembly in three different 
senses, viz., (/) assembly for secular ends, (//) assembly 
for religious ends and (///) assembly for war. I Unfortu- 
nately no record of the procedure or the transaidions of 
the assembly is found in the llig A^eda but the scant 
references in (|uite a large number of verses' scattered 
throughout the Jiig Veda confirm the existence of such 
institutions for secular jmrjioses. The business of admin- 
istration in those davs was not an elaborate affair and we 
cannot expect that the king with such limit(‘d duties 
would be performing many ])ublic acts requiring the 
sanction of the people. Terhaps those matters only were 
brought before the assembly which required tin* sanction 
or approval of the people because these wm’c not already 
sanctioned by custom. Such d(‘.partures could not liavc 
been very many in number. But the frequent occurrence 
of the word for secular puiqioses suggests that these 
assemblies met even when thei’o was no such departure. 
In such cases the function of the assembly can otily be a 
matter of guesswork. The formal meeting would pre- 
suppose a superior organisation and superior ideas of rules 
and method to what we are justified in asserting from a 
study of the Vedic civilisation. Nor can it be confidently 
asserted that the general body of the subjects was yet 
conversant, or was at all interested in being conversant, 
with the affairs of the state, beyond the protection of 
their hearth and fields. 

The assembly for religious purposes- was evidently 
for worshipping the deity and in this respect it is possible 


* ii, 1, 4; ii. 27, 12: ii, 27, 17; iii, JIS, 5-H; v. Oli, 2 ; vii, HO, 10; viii, .10, 1; 
.X, 12, 7. 

“ i,()0, 1 ; ii, 30, I ; iii, 1, 1. 
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to say that it used to meet very regularly, e.g.^ three times 
a day.^ Tliere is also reference of the assembly of the 
deities themselves.^ 

Tliere are a few references to the Vidatha for purposes 
of war.'^ The Maruts, for example, are said to sport in 
the assembly which evidently met for the demolition of 
the intruders or invaders.^ Again the Maruts are found 
propitiated in a Vida t ha evidently assembled to make 
preparations for war.*^ 

In one passage in the liig Veda" we find the word 
Samgati used for an assembly where Tndra, Vayu and 
Brihaspati are invoked to join and thus be favourable. 

Sahha is another important w ord, signifying assembly 
with which w^e often meet in the Big Veda/ But some- 
times it is difficult to ascertain whether it means the 
assembly or the hall of assembly. The tendency is to 
interpret it as assembly, since we find Sahha-Saha^^ i.e., 
eminent in the assembly. In one passage Sabha has been 
used as the hall of dicing." But the general use of the 
word is to denote an assembly for more serious matters. 
The actual deliberations must for ever remain unknow^n. 

Only glimpses here and there come to us from passing 
references. Sometimes they assembled for general con- 
versation about the welfare or use of cows which were of 
course an important part of their w^ealtli. Then again 
there was an assemlily for social intercourse as w hen it is 
8aid“ that the well born sacriftcers met in assembly before 
the radiant fires (the fires here do not refer to the actual 
sacrifices). This passage has been further interpreted to 
limit the meaning of Sabha to an assembly of the well 
born or the oligarchs of ancient days, so that Sabha 


Mi, 4, S. -i, l(i7, 6. » X, 71, 10. 

" iil, 60, 8. “ X, 141, 4. “ x, 84, 0. 

V, 59, 2 . . ■ vi, 28, 6 ; viii, 4, S> ; ‘ " vi, 28, (5. 

* i, 160, 2. viii, 34, 6. ' ‘ vii, 1, 4. 
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according to these authorities meant more ])roperly the 
Council of the Aryans as noticed in llie Europe.an 
branches. This view of the meaning of Sahha is pt^rhaps 
supported by the hymn' of Devatithi of the Xanwa 
family where it is said that the d(‘-votees of Indra being 
by his grace possessed of horses, of cars, of cattle and of 
goodly form, over supplied with higli class food and riches, 
entered an assembly. FurtJier on, the assoml)lyof priests 
is called Sabha.“ Thus in those cases the constituents of 
the assembly (Sabha) so far as they hav(* been expli- 
citly mentioned were all Brahmans and ^laghavans or 
rich patrons. So that the practically missing link of the 
western Council is thus furnished I'rom tlu^ Itig Veda. 
The word of course cannot be limited in all cas(‘s to such 
an oligarchic association but, in these [)assag<‘s it sec'ins to 
be fair to assume that Sabha was an asstunblv of the 

t/ 

aristocratic element, the priests and the nobles, with strik- 
i]ig similarity to the earliest sitting, in England, of Lords, 
spiritual and temporal. BtJsides social intercourse and 
discussion about cows, etc., a third function is attributed 
to the Sabha from an obscur(‘ us(^ o! tin; word.'* It is said 
that the purpose} was debate and vfu’bal contest. Of these 
we have of course many, rallKu* too many, in later ages 
but their evidence in the Rig Veda is at hvist doubtful. 
It seems probable that somidimes tin* word is used to 
mean the fire in the place or thi} hall of the a.ssembly.^ 
The sons of Bharat sing of Agni as Sahhya and places it 
on th(^ most frecpiented (/.c., where; people* asse*ml)led) 
banks of the Brishaelvali, Apaya and Sarswati rivers.® 
Agni in this connection is also referred to as l)eing placed 
ill the midst (of the house perhaps) where all could 
w'orship him." 


' ^ iii, •!, J* 

- .V, 71, JO. 

■ ii, UJ, la 
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Smniii is another word which occurs frequently in the 
llig Veda oven in the first MandalaJ It is interpreted 
as th;^ assembly of the Vedie tribe. As such it would he 
of utmost importance. Hut unfortunately the social 
organisation of the Vedie ago does not warrant that 
meaning. In the Rig A^eda it would he absurd to 
attempt to he ])ositivo in the assertion of this meaning. 
AVe should not at the same time deny the validity of 
such an interpretation ; we arc simply without suflicient 
material about either the clan or the large co-ordination 
of clans, the tribe. Some authorities, particularly Ludwig,*^ 
consider tliat the distinction between Sahha and Samiti 
was that the 1*01*111 er was the assembly of the Brahamans 
and Alagha vans ’ whereas in the Samiti the A"is, prajah 
or people, ass(mihl(;d and the lirahamans and Alaghavans 
were not excluded hut could sit. at their option. Accord- 
ing to this view, therefore, the threefold organisation 
of the Aryans into the King, the Council and the 
Assembly was the same in the east as it was in the 
west. But the passages are of much less information 
with regard to these nice distinctions than we could 
desire. The probability is that there was such a distinc- 
tion as in the west, hut we cannot detiiiitely say that it 
actually did exist in the period of the Rig Veda. 

It seems that the king used to he present in the 
Samiti as this fact is alluded to in more than * one passage 
in the Rig Veda.' But it is not certain whether he used 
to deliberate there or what was the significance of his 
presence. His position must have commanded very great 
respect and perhaps his (explanation or request fell upon 
the assembly like command. No mention of dispute is 

' i, S. 

- 'I'rausliitioii oi‘ tlin UiV Vuda, ;l, 

' vii, 1, dj viii. 4. 9; v, 71, 10. 

’ ix, m, «> ; X, 97, ♦>. 
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anywhere found and allhongh we find it mentioned in 
the lUg A'eda (not in connection with the Sainiti) that 
the king could he deposed' we cannot attribute that 
function to this asseinblv. 

t 

On a previous occasion we have discussed whether the 
king was liereditarv or whether he was elected. Here 
we may mention that some authorities, for example 
Zimmer, attribute to the Samiti the function of electing 
the king. They base their arguments on llishi Durvasa’s 
hymn of which the deity is any inaugurated llaja.' The 
king is consecrated here and is asked to come amongst 
“us” and be steady and unvaci Hating. May all his 
subjects desire him for their king and may the kingdom 
never fall from him. I’he whole theory seems to be 

t 

based upon the use of the tirst person plural so that 
it is the Samiti or it is on behalf of the Samiti that 


the Rishi calls on tluj Raja to be installed in office. This 
point of view is, however, vitiated by tlu‘ use of the first 
person singular in the tirst half of the verse where the 
Rishi consecrates him. The consecration \yas undoubtedly 


the work of the purohita. 


Then, is it fair or reasonable 


to assume that the next words of welcome wore uttered 


by or on behalf of the assembly ? Or should these be 
taken as utterances of the same person, using the plural 
in honour of the high position of the priest ? Both arc 
anomalies. If the fact is that the purohita used the 
word in self glory why did he not do it with regard to 
the consecration ? But it may be said in* answer that 
the consecration was in fact a personal act in which he 
could not speak in the plural ; whereas the king was the 
ruler of all persons and as such might bo addressed by 
him in the })lural. This is the only possible explanation 
and this ex^danation goes in support of the opposite 


‘ X, 173. 2. 

* X, 173, uluo 800 X, 17 1. 
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theory thal. th(^ was speaking consciously ou un- 

consciously oil beliair of th(* assembly. But even then 
it is very (ioubll’ul whether we are entitled to say from 
this oiKi sukta that the kin" was elected by the Samiti. 
After all it is made to depend upon the peculiar idiom 
in the verse which may have been a mistake. But con- 
sidering the ceremony of consecration which evidently 
was public and the sid- method of initiating divine propi- 
tiation according to which the purohita speaks, may we 
not be justiti(Ml in holding that the jieople assembled, 
although they did not choose actually, yet by that cere- 
mony and recital of welcome, practically approved the 
succession of the king ? This would accord with the 
Teutonic system of approval in assemblies by shouts and 
beating of the spears against the shield.' But Zimmer’s 
further attempt, to sec in the Samiti the rule of oligarchy '^ 
seems to be unwarranted. Perhaps the choice of the 
king by the comitatus or by the ])rinceps is what he 
intends to read in the Vedic polity. 

It was recognised that mutual understanding and 
concord werci necessary for the king’s success(*s. The 
Samiti and the king should act harmoniously. The triumph- 
ant king says ^ ; I seize upon your minds, your pious 
observances, your prowess in war. The hymn of llishi 
Samvana addressing the assembly says : ]\Ieet together, 
talk together, let your minds apprehend alike.' Again 
we find : (Common be the prayer of this assembly, 
common the acquirement, common the purpose, associa- 
ted be the desire. I repeat for you a common prayer. I 
olfer for you with a common libation.'^ Common be your 


’ Hoforrort to by both Ca'sar aud Tacitus. 
" rrom i-v, 92, (5 ; .v 97, 6. 
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ntention. Common be your hearts. Common be your 
[loughts, so that tliero may be a thorough union among 
ou.’ Those are the last three slokas of the last Sukta 
f the Rig Veda. Tlieir vigour, earnestness and direct- 
ess must have appealed to the audience when this hymn 
’’as chanted in later days. 

Turning now to the other parts of the ancient state- 
craft w'e find very meagre and obscure 
references to the police system. The 
t'ord Ugta as it is used in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad* 
leans technicvilly tlie man in authority from which YJax 
liiller renders it into iKdiceman. It occurs in the Rig 
^eda® only once wdiere p(*i*haps it does not mean anything 
>eyond mighty or powerful man. Similarly the word 
ivagribJia, literally seizing alive, is interpreted as the 
lolicemai^ '^I'his meaiiing of the word in this passage 
rould have been acceptable only as a contirmation of 
ther evidence but it does not seem to prove the existence 
f policeman by itself even if all allowance he made 
or the word Madhyamasi, mediator or arbiter, used in 
he next vorse."’ Moreover, considering tlio state of the 
ociety where there was no law," and also con.sidering the 
revalence of the wergekP such doubtful interpretations 
hould be rejected. 

The judicial organisation was very elaborate in the 
period of the Atharva Veda. In the 
Rig Veda we find only the Madhyamafti.^ 
rho was perhaps a man of influence to whom the dispu- 
ing parties voluntarily, it seems, submitted their case 
or settlement. lit? was not an officer of the state, and 
ttost probably tin* parties vAcre under no moral obligation 


udicial organisation 
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even to submit to him. According to some authorities 
the 8abha used to perform some judicial functions but 
the proceedings of this body are liopelessly beyond human 
knowledge. If it did perform that work it would very 
closely resem])le the Greek Apella. 

Sapatha, in later samhitas, means oath from which it 
is clear that the practice of trial by oath existed in those 
days. The word, however, occurs in the Itig Veda only 
once, and there it means “ curse.”' It may have 
developed its meaning later on, but in the Rig Veda it 
does not mean anything else. On the other hand, there 
is one passage in the Rig Veda" where, though the word 
Sapatha is not used, yet a practice is described which, 
taken roundly, is the same thing as an oath. It runs 
thus : May 1 this day die if 1 am a spirit of ill, or if I 
have ever injured the life of any man. therefore, as a 
part of the judicial organisation of the time we cannot 
say that oath was systematically practised. Rut its use 
in the later days and its mention in tht* above passage 
make it probable that the system had its genesis in the 
Rig Veda. This view will he in conformity with wliat 
we find later on in connection with the administration 
of justice. The later society had the gramyavadin 
(village judge), the abhiprasnin (defendant), the juatri 
(witness) as also prasmt (pleading), dwy>a (order) and 
sapatha as oath in judicial proceedings. We hear also of 
vaira in the B'Jg Veda ‘ where wira deya should literally 
mean that which should be paid in compensation. But its 
use as wergeld, as it was in later days, cannot be deduced 
from this one reference. In an earlier passage^ the ex- 
pression sntadaya is used in connection with Raka. It 
cannot possibly mean anything but one whose wergeld is 


” V, ()1, H. 

‘ ii. 32, 4. 
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one hundred (cows). The word daifa in later Sanskrit as, 
perhaps it does in the Ki" Veda, means liability and its 
technical use in Dharma Sutras or les^al texts has made 
it ‘ Ic^al liability.’ From this it seems that wergeld was 
in pi’actice in those early days. This view is corroborated 
bv the organisation of society without sufficient criminal 

t O 9 

jurisdiction either of the kinsj or of any central authority. 
From the analogy of the 1’eutonic system* we know that 
wersfeld y)revailed as the successor of direct personal 
revenffc, an eve for an eve or a tooth for a tooth. In 
Europe this wers^eld was part of the private revenjye 
brought about and thus limited by the interference of the 
kin^y as the military leader, l)ccause such I'evenfi^e always 
tended to weaken the strength of the clans joined together 
under the common leader. In later days it was one of 
the most important judicial functions of the king to 
assure tlie people that his might would compel the in- 
jured to accept the wer and the wrongdoer to pay it.** In 
fact this uncertainty of the realisation or acceptance of 
the wer was one of the greatest hindrances to social pro- 
gress. At first the king was not powerful enough to take 
up the administration of justice except, perhaps, with 
regard to bootless crimes. He had necessarily to depend 
on the clan institutions ; so we may say that the wergeld 
as part of private revenge precedes th(^ authority of the 
king ' at a time when he is powerful enough as a military 
leader to stop indiscriminate revenge and also substitute 
the wer or commuhition for even blood revenge, but when 
he is not strong enough to enforce or direct its actual 
currency. It. is- n. period of transition when the king is 
only emerging into importance and the host in arms is 
only appreciating, by actual concrete results in the battle- 
field, the disastrous effects of indiscriminate or blood 

' Stnbbfl : Constitutional History of England, Vol. 1. 

® Jonks : Low and Politic.^ in the Middle Ages, Cb, IV. 
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revenge among themselves. The same conditions pre* 
vailed in the Indo- Aryan society during the period of the 
Rig Veda. From the study of the king and his household 
organisation, the family and the assemblies, we may he 
certain that he was growing in power. Military necessi- 
ties during the course of the settlement in India required 
that the hands of the king should be strengthened as 
much as possible by eliminating the cause of internal 
exhaustion through direct pi ivate revenge, if the race 
was to fight its way through an equally civilised non- 
Aryan settlement. But yet \v(* do not find in the Rig 
Veda much trace of the criminal or civil jurisdiction of 
the king. The fact can onl\ be explained by accepting 
that the king was not powerful enough or free enough to 
undertake all this but yet could enforce, by way of 
military discipline, the abrogation of direct revenge. 
This explanation seems (o be irresistible if we look to the 
later Samhita period when the wer was enforced by the 
king’s courts. This is tbe natural result of tlu^ extension 
of the power and authority of the king. If our explana- 
tion is correct, we may see, even from only these two 
references,' that the w(jr, as compensation for private 
revenge, limiting indiscriminate and blood revenge, did 
exist in the period of the Rig Vedn, and that this wer 
came under the jurisdiction of the king and was assimi- 
lated by the royal courts in later days even as was the 
case in Europe.® 

Another practice of later days which is supposed to 
have been prevalent during the period of the Rig Veda 
is the ordeal, divya. But it seems that we cannot dis 
cover it in the Rig Veda although the attempt has been 
made to interpret two passages® as referring to this 

‘ ii, 32, 4; y,61, 8. 
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practice. Dirghatamas in the eiirlier text can hardly be 
construed in this light Avithout doing violence to the 
language. 

From the above it will be ahiiiidantly clear that the 
judicial organisation did not grow much 
ill the period of the ilig Veda. IT w^e 
remember at tlie same time tliat tlieit and robbery were 
the only crimes mentioned and Madhyainasi, tlie only 
settler of disputes, we sliould not expect that dhanna^ 
i.e.y law developed to any great (extent. Yet the law or 
custom was recognised as is evident from the v'arious 
references that are found in ilig Veda. Kvnm in the first 
Mandala^ we find dhanna or law being upheld by Vishnu, 
the preserver. There were two substantixa* duties enjoin- 
ed by law. For example, the priests weia^ to dr(*ss soma 
ox, ukslianam prisulm apavhanla ' ; the minor gods, 
Sadhyas, were to sacrifice with sacrifice.” Intelligent 
peophi are asked in one hymn* to offer to the powerful 
Vaishwanara precious things with holy riti^s, and it ends 
by saying : let no one violate I he eternal law. In address- 
ing Agui Rishi Kata speaks of its being first kindled 
according to law, pra! hamn’ nudharm^t the self- revolving 
(days). The ceremonies addressed to the gods and the 
laws of man are mentioned as devoted to Indra." Again, 
Agni, the divine purifier, is invoked as favouring the law 
of the worshippers.^ Mitra and Vanina are also mentioned 
as protecting dharmu by their otfiee.** 'I'hey are, on 
another occasion, called steady in the performance of 
their functions accoi’ding to law.® The nord is, perhaps, 
used in the sense of civil law in connection with Madhva- 
masi, the mediator.*® 

> i, 22, 18. 
i, 164, 43. 

' i, 164, 60. 

♦ iii, 3, 1. 

• iii, 17, I. 


" iii, rjO. 6. 

• V, 26, 7. 

• V, 63, 7. 

" V, 72, 2. 

X, 97, 12. 
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Tbn exact nature of the law at this time is obscure. 
That it meant some set rules or recognised customs, more 
or less widely known, is certain. Sir Henry Maine’s 
admirable division of law in its earliest [>eriod of uncon- 
scious and spontaneous development is into (t) judgment, 
(ii) customary law, and (m) code, V.^., authorised 
version of the law as embodied in some declaration 
by the state.' Of isolated judgments bashed on the 
peculiar circumstances of each case, forming ultimately 
parts of the law, we do not at all hear in the early 
ages. The recognition of ilhanua as set rules or practices 
which were supposed to he protc^cted by A^ishnu and 
which bound even the gods and the pilests is a clear 
proof that the period of isolated Themistes or even of 
Maine’s Dike was long outgrown by the Aryan society 
as it is found in the Rig Veda. This fact is important, 
inasmuch as the conception of such order, method and 
harmony as is involved in that of law is the heritage of 
a nation at a very late stage of its early history. Religion 
was, as it was bound to he, the predominant element, and 
that is whv the term ^hai'wa is used so often in the 
sense of rules or practices directing religious rites and 
ceremonies. 

As punishment was not within the normal jurisdiction 
either of the king or of the priests the ancient law^ usually 
lay down duties to be performed. The punishment, 
where referred to, was l(‘ft, to the pleasure or displeasure 
of the gods. 

But though the law" with regard to civil matters seems 
to he so meagre or so scantily referred 
to, on the contrary civil relations do not 
appear to be so simple. Debts were frequently contracted 
and as frequently repaid. The divine Adityas are called 

' Ancient Law, Cli. T. See also Enrly Law and Oastom. 
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the acquitters of the debts of the worshippers.^ Sayana 
considers rinaiii in this connection to be real debts. 
Even if the word be metaphorically used, as is said by 
some, that would not vitiate the fact of the existence of 
debts in actual life. Vanina is propitiated in one hymn^ 
and asked to discharge the debts (rinani) contracted by 
the worshipper and his progenitors. Fie wishes again 
to be independent of anotlier for his livelihood. Just as 
in modern times, the ancient people used to gamble, and 
at dice betting seems to be the usual custom, as it is at 
cards to-day. Here also we find mention of the losing 
dicer being in dclit. The gambler ever in fear, anxious 
for wealth, is referred to as going by night to the dwelling 
of others (to plunder).^ This passage is significant from 
another point of view. Wliy should the gambler be so 
much distressed and so much in fear, wliy should he be 
so desperate as to contemplate theft, unless there were 
effective means by which the debts could be realised ? 
From the other slokas of the hymn, it is to be seen that 
he did not care either for his wife, mother or liis home, 
so that any harm to them would not have affected him 
much. The punishment must have been then corporal. 
This would support our theory about private revenge as 
the prevailing custom. He must pay or suffer punish- 
ment at the hands of the creditor. Perhaps he could be 
reduced to slavery as seems to be probable from a vers(} 
where it is mentioned tliat the father, inotber, brothers 
of the debtor said that they did not know him 
recognise him as their relative) and asked the creditor to 
take him away bound, wlierever he wished.* In an 
obscure passage® perhaps the punishment is referred to as 
“ held bound in ropes as the thief is held for stealing.’’ 
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But as in modern days punishment is not the only nor 
the principal incentive to the fulfilniont of a contract, 
so also it seems to be the cas(^ in those days. The 
references to debts point to a practically universal 
practice ; and frequent default would not be favourable 
to a subsequent contraction of debt. In fact we have 
to assume tjjat repayment of debt was as usual as it was 
contracted. In one hymn we actually find mention of 
such repayment, rinani which neaus “ to pay ofp a 

debt.”' Attempt has been made to read into this verse 
details as to tln^ r(q>ayment of the principal or the 
interest. But that docs not se(Mn to be reasonable ; the 
comparison with hearts and hoofs must be taken as 
merely metaijhorical. 


^ riii. 47. 17 
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by in Sapta-Sindhava^ as the leading, if not the 
only, representatives of Civilized Humanity : and it 
simply overwhelms us with a more or less marshalled 
array of the most staggering statements, as of fact, the 
most astounding inferences, by way of argument, and 
conclusions regarding the antiquity of “ Indo-Aryan 
Race-and Culture-Origins, and the origins of other (‘thnoi 
and their cultures from the “ Indo-Aryans,” which leave 
one positively limp and breathless with amazement The 
difficulty of criticising such a writer somewhat resembles 
that wherewith one would probably be confronted if 
called upon to answer the charmingly ingenuous and 
dogmatic utterances of a precociously serious and intel- 
ligent child, who, having learnt how to read, has thus 
been introduced to a new world of knowledge and 
thought, whose wonders, however, it very naturally views 
from the standpoint of its own immature mentality, 
being still piously and unshakably convinced of the 
universal and eternal truth of all that its preceptors have 
hitherto taught it. The latter half of the book is devoted 
exclusively to an elaborate and apparently able onslaught 
upon the views advanced by the late Mr. Ral Gangadhar 
Tilak in his two well-known works. The Orion, or Re- 
searches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, and The Arctic 
Some in the Vedas. With what Mr. Das lias to say on 
this head I may endeavour to deal later on. 

The spirit in which Mr. Das addresses himself to his 
task is admirable. In his Vreface he says — 

“ I invite in the name of Truth canditl criticism of the points 
urged by me in this work. None will rejoice more than myself if 
they prove, on criticism, to be untenable. For, Truth alone triumph- 
eth, and not Untruth, as a Vedic Rishi has declared. I have 
ventured to write this book on the principle that one hypothesis is 
probably as good as another, if it can bo supported by facts and argu- 
ments, and afford some food for thinking to the learned (p. xvii). 
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Without pretending to rank with “ the learned,” hut only 
as one who is deeply interested in Antiquity, who has 
bestowed much time and thought upon some of its many 
fascinating mysteries, and who is passably well-informed, 
I propose to accept Mr. Das’s invitation, and to say, fairly 
but frankly, as he desires, exactly what I think about 
certain of the statements, arguments, and conclusions 
contained in Hig-Vodio India which have more parti- 
cularly caught ray attention. To deal with everything, 
or even adequately with anything, that Mr. Das provides 
therein for our delectation, would require the writing of 
another book. 

Tf a personal touch be admissible, I would like to add 
that I, for one, appreciate his standpoint when he says 
that none will rejoice more than himself if the points 
urged by him prove to be untenable : but beneath this 
statement I feel that there lurks a complacent belief on 
Mr. Das’s part that the necessity for any such rejoicings 
is never very likely to arise. For in later life — bringing 
with it ampler and fresher data of knowledge and 
maturer consideration — I have myself had occasion to 
discard not a few much -cherished original theories which, 
in ray younger days, 1 had had the temerity to advance. 
And to-day I can say from my heart that I am exceed- 
ingly glad that T did discard them. In every case 
apparent loss and chagrin have in fact proved to be 
substantial gain, and content. Now, I am not only ready, 
but eager, to reject any of my owm views when I see 
that they are wrong, and to adopt those of other thinkers, 
as soon as 1 am satisfic’d that they are right. I, also, 
want to get at the Truth. Hence, TealUies, not DreaniSy 
should be our life’s motto. Nothing else is worth while. 
Nevertheless, faithful is the saying and worthy of all 
acceptation, that even a wu’ong hypothesis, once honestly 
thought out and held, but eventually as honestly thrown 
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aside, is not wholly without its value. At the least, it 
serves as a sign-post, warning us that hy that particular 
way we need no longer expect to make any progress. 

Shortly put; Mr. Das’s book overflows with informa- 
tion, both interesting and useful. Not only is it very 
readable, even as in j)arts an extravaganza,* but much 
of it commends itself to acceptajicc^ and, to that extent, 
it will doubtless prove a welcome addition to our stock of 
learning on the subject dealt with. Tliost^ remarks apply 
particularly to sonu^ of Mr. Das's statistics relating to the 
physical conditions in and around Sapta-Sindhavalji in very 
remote times, and also perhaps to his exhaustive and search- 
ing criticisms of Mr. Tilak’s views concerning the North 
Pole and Circuni-Polar regions as the Home in days long 
gone by of the ancestors of the A^edic Peoples. Hut, qimnt 
reste, I must confess that in my judgment Mr. Das’s 
statements as of fact Hy in tin* face of the evidence, his 
arguments are unconvincing, soimdimt^s mere wriggles, 
while his main conclusions are basi'd on nothing more 
substantial than his oAvn fixed and intense belit;f in them, 
and an equally inbmse, almost fanatical, pr(‘-determina- 
tion on his part to see in everything something .which 
contributes to the support of those conclusions, and 
accordingly, as a sort of pious duty, to represent every- 
thing as in fact supporting and establishing them. In 
this connection, wherever from his ])oint 01*^ view neces- 
sary, Mr. Das does not even recoil from maintaining that 
white is really, or wan originally, black, and black is really, 
or was originally, white. As for the claim that the “ Indo- 
Aryans” (Purus, Yad us, Turvasas, Anus, Druhyus, etc.) 
have ever led the van of Human Progress — not, be it 
noted, as archiean prehuman progenitors of Mankind, 
with regard to whose morphology, physiology, and 
psychology nothing definite is known and all is biological 
guess-work; not even as doubtful creatures of the 
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Tithecfniihropns type ; nay, not even as gjenuine hut 
primitive “Man’'; hut bluntly as representatives of highly 
civilized Humanity, dwelling autoclithonously in Sapta- 
Sindhavah — that, for Mr. Das, is a little thing to say. 
His enterprizing gaze sweeps a very much wider horizon. 
If, he maintains, the disappearance of the Rajputana 
Sarasvati was synchronous with that of the Rajputana Sea — 

“then the event must have taken ]»Iaee some tens of thousands of years 
ago, if not Ijiindreds of thousand'; or millions, and must have been 
posterior to the composition of, sii least, some of the oldest hymns of 
the Rio-\'eda ” (pp. 7, 8). 

Nay, as already noticed, for tlio hoginnings of “ Indo- 
Arvan ” ethnic life, or rather for those of “ Indo-Arvan ” 
civilization, he demtinds nothing less than some point or 
points in “ Geological time.” True, this claim is not to 
he found compactly set forth in any one definite and all- 
embracing statement to which we can permanently pin 
him down. Rather is it to he gathered from divers 
mutually contradictory assertions purporting to he of fact, 
but all of which cannot ])Ossibly he correct, and various 
devious excogitations purporting to he arguments, scat- 
tered throughout the hook — some set down with an air of 
confidence, others advanced hesitatingly, and still others 
more in the nature of suggestive little “ asides,” from 
which, nevertheless, only one conclusion is drawahle, hut 
each contributing its own quota to the idea sought to be 
established — an id('a, however, wdiich Mr. Das plainly 
expects his readers to take at a mouthful and to swallow 
at a gul]). True, also — though this again is a mere detail 
on which, perhaps, Mr. Das would hlushingly prefer that 
no unnecessary stress should he laid — he does not himself 
appear to be over-certain Avith regard to his Period of 
Beginnings, or as he terms it, “ Epoch.” There are even 
indications that, at the hack of his mind, Mr. Das is 
uncomfortably conscious that he is putting his case at least 
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rather riskily and unwisely hi^h. The impression left 
upon me in this respect is that he is trying playfully to 
see how much his readers will really stand. The very 
last sentence of his hook runs thus — 

*‘As regards my calculation of the age of some of the oldest hymns 
of the Kig-Veda which I have set down to ihe Miocene, or nf any 
rate to the Pliocene or the Pleistocene epoch (a fairlv useful range 
of (dioice, this !), “ I am afraid that Vedic scholars will accuse 
me of romancing wildly. But if the Geological deductions are 
found to be correct, my calculations which are based on them 
cannot be w’rong. They will either stand or fall w'ith them ’’ 
(p. 567). (The italics are mine.) 

What relative durations should be assigned to the various 
sub'periods into which the main Geological Eras, or Ages, 
are divisible, is still, I understand, a very moot point. 
But the following is Mr. H. H. Knipe’s estimate of the 
length of the Quaternary Age and the last two sub- 
periods of the Tertiary or Kainozoic Age in America. 
According to Mr. George Prentiss, an American writer, 
it purports to he founded on the thicknesses of the success- 
ive geological strata — in America, I presume — the figures 
being conjectural and in the round ; and even then, in 
each case, they are to be regaiHied as a minimum. 


Tertiary Aye — Tears ago. 

Beginning of Miocene sub-period ... 1,250,000 

„ Pliocene „ ... 400,000 

Quaternary Age — 

Beginning of Pleistocene sub«peviod ... 200,000 

Present „ ... 50,000 

Thus, in America, the sub-periods seem to have lasted as 
follows— 

Years 

Miocene ... ... ... 8.50,000 

Pliocene ... ••• ■•. 200,000 

Pleistocene ... ... ... 150,000 

Present ... .. ... 50,000 


Total 


• # 


1,250,000 
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European estimates are considerably greater. The depths 
of the deposits for the various sub-])Priods, from the com- 
mencement of the I'ertiary or Kaiiiozoic Age to present 
times (in Europe?, presumably), Jirc- taken to be as 
follows — 


TerUary Aye — 

Eocene 

Olijjocone 

Miocene 

Pliocene . . 

(^thdemar/f Aye — 

Pleistocene and Recent 


Depth hi feet. 

i0,00(l 

12,000 

14.000 

12.000 


4,000 


These de})osits are assumed to have- .ccumulated at the 
rate of 1 mm. (representing 1000 fetd i to 100,000 years. 
Hence, if, as we shall see has been supposed by some, the 
so-called Ilomhiidae began to diiferentiate from the 
Primates shortly before the close of the Oligocene sub- 
period, that would mean that it has taken about 3,060,000 
years for the different s])ecies and varieties of existing 
Humanity to attain their ])resent stages of development 
in evolution, as evolution is understood by the Darwinists. 

There is, of course, a very noticeable difference 
between this estimate and the estimate suggested by 
H. R. Knipe — though no doubt the two hemispheres 
have had very different geological experiences. But 
even if we adoj)t the xlmericaii figures, clearly Mr. Abinas 
Chandra Das’s cheerful reference to the Miocene period, 
beginning some 1] million years ago, or at any rate to 
the Pliocene, beginning some 400,000 years ago, gives 
him a fairly generous margin within which to place the 
commencement of “ Indo- Aryan Civilization as he 
visualizes it, as associated with the Rig-Vedic PCirus, 
Yadus, Turvasas, etc. The reader will not have failed to 
observe Mr. Das’s artless iiiclusioa of the pleistocene 
(roughly Glacial and Inter-Glacial) sub- period— which, 
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in Europe, only hej'fin al)out K)(), ()()() years a^o, and, in 
America, only about 200,000 years aj^o ! — in his list of 
“epochs.” He mentions it in the very same breath as 
that in which he mentions the Aliocem*. One way or 
another he puts forward no less than B sub-periods in all 
— Miocene, J^liocene, and Pleistocene. Thouajh, if the 
Miocene is riijht, why, mention the Pleistocem^ ? AVhile, 
if the Pleistocene is ri«:ht, necessarilv tin* Miocene is 
impossible. What, in liis heart of h(iarts, Air. Das really 
wishes us to be impressed with, is obviously his suggestion 
as to the Mionrnr. As obviously, hon ever, he feels that 
it would only be wise to [)rovide a door of escape, in case 
of need. Accordingly, not f^xactly hap])y even as regards 
the Pliocene, he inserts an unobtrusive little reference 
to the Pleistocene. Perchance, of course, it will not be 
required. In that case, it will probably be overlooked. 
But, should it be required — why, then, there it is, at call. 
Nay, seemingly just to show, if iiecessary, that this is 
really only by way of superabundant caution ; as a [)roof, 
so to speak, of his exceeding moderate-mindedness; else- 
where, dropping all allusion to this comparatively recent, 
and therefore comparatively useless, sub-period, he in- 
forms us that : — 

“there can be no doubt that the Indo-Aryans ” (sic) “lived and 
flourished as a civilised people^' (my italics) “ in the Miocene or Plio- 
cene epoch ” (p. 22). 

— presumably, of course, in Sapta-Sindhavali, or Sapta- 
Sindhu'as Mr. Has usually calls it, in order, apparently, 
to accord with Avestan Uapla-llendu, At the same 
time, in another place, evcni this . amusingly worded 
assertion is guarded by the following curious little 
“ hedge ” : — 

“the Rig-Vedic civihsotiou goes back to geological timeH, probably 
lo the end of the Miocene epoch ” (p. (My italics.) 
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So that — although Mr. Das has seemingly provided against 
every foreseeable eventuality — after all, even for himself, 
the Miocene, as associabhi with Civilized “ Indo- Aryan ” 
Origins, is a more shadow-name — not the sub-period 
itself, but only its tluttoring “ scut *’ (and that merely 
as a prohabilihff or rather as a)i emotionally beckoning 
(lesideratmn) , being lightly yet deliberately mentioned — 
possibly owing to some fervent up-rush of sentimental 
zeal which Mr. Das has found himself unable to resist. 
Coming, therefore, down to bed-rock, his claim in this 
connection really shrinks to the statement (at which we 
arrive by a process of elimination) that “ Indo- Aryan ” 
Civilization commenced with the opening of the Pliocene 
sub-period — say som^ 400,000 years ago according 
to Knipe, or some 1,200,000 years ago according to 
European calculations- and even of this statement Mr. Das 
cannot be very sure, oth(^rwise he would never have 
thought it ntscessary, or at least expedient, to indulge 
in that quiet little precautionary reference to the 
Pleistocene ! However, even adopting the modester 
American estimate of 400,000 years ago for the opening 
of the Pliocene, such an epoch of Beginnings would 
not be at all bad for ethnoi who, as is well known, 
(even to Mr. ])as, see p. 259, foot uofr)^ were ignorant 
of the art of writing up till as recently as say circa 
B.C. 800-500 — and then imported their first script 
(i.e., Brdhmi) from Western Asia, the country, whence 
issued at least some of the 5 non- Aryan Jandhs mentioned 
in the Jtig- Veda under the names Purus, Yadus, I'Hirvas'as, 
Anus, and Druhyus, somewhere about the stirring 
and famous epoch, B.C. 1 151. Could not even write I 
Naturally and inevitably the question imshes to one’s 
lips — How, in wonder, was this ; if, as Mr. Das would have 
us believe, nearly half a million years of super-eminent 
Culture lay behind the Rig-Vedic PQrUs and their tribal 
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associat(s as inhabitants of Sapta-Sindhavab ? Surely 
there mnst he something wrong somewhere ! Personally 
I believe that some of them — e.ff,, the Purus and the 
Yadus — could write ; and that it was they who (as Pura- 
Satiu and Yadai Amorites) brought the so-called Brahnil 
with them from Naharih, circa B.C. 1151 aforesaid. 

Hut what are these “calculations ” of which Mr. Das 
speaks ? Let us examine the nature of the argument 
with which he imagines that he establishes his case. First, 
with regard to the earliest known appearance of Genus 
HomOi either on the Terrestrial Globe itself, or in the Indian 
Peninsula. Mr. Das begins by referring lugubriously to 
the fact that anthropologists and archaeologists are loath io 
admit that man made his dShnt on Earth in the Miocene 
sub-period of the Tertiary Age, or evem in the Pliocene 
sub-period of the same Age, but would fain assign that 
event to as late as sometime in the (Quaternary Age-- 
though he himself, we cannot but remember, felt constrain- 
ed to slip in an allusion to the Pleistocene ; and ho quotes 
the EncyclopmUa Britanuica as authority for an (estimate 
that the event occurred between 20 and 100 thousand 
years ago, to be taken however as a minimum. “ This,” 
comments Mr. Das, rather querulously, “ may be the 
minimum of the cautious scientist ” : and, feeling that he, 
at any rate, is in no way subject to a like restraint, he 
jubilantly adds, “ but the maximum remains undeter- 
mined.” Revelling thus in his liberty to choose a maxi- 
mum for himself, he proceeds to aver that “ there is, 
however, geological and archaeological evidence to prove 
the exisleU'Ce of Plioceue man in the Indian Peninmla. 
In the river gravels of the Narmada and the Godaveri 
have been discovered remains of human implements, 
which prove the Pliocene man ” (pp. 22, 28). My italics. 

And what does the “ evidence ” referred to consist of ? 
pirst, the human implements just mentioned. NJh — 
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These haTclKjen associated with the Pleistocene (Geoloyy 
of India, by D. N. Wadia, p. 263). 

Secondly, apparently, an observation by Medlicoit 
and Blanford that — 

** the valley gravels of the Indian Peninsula, and especially some 
fossiliferous beds in the Narmada valley, contain a few Siwalik 
mammalia associated with sj^ecies more nearly allied to those now 
living”; and further, that there is “a marked resemblance between 
the Siwalik fauna and that of the European Miocene.” 

How any of these facts and observations advantage 
Mr. Das, as the champion of “ Indo-Aryan ” Culture- 
Origins in Sapta-Sindhavah (whether Miocene or even 
Pleistocene), T fail to see. Indeed, I am even willing to 
supplement this part of Mr. Das’s case, by citing in the 
same connection the following remarks of Professor 
G. F. Scott Elliot — 

** There is no doubt that in the forests of Southern Europe, and 
in the Siwalik Hills in India, Pliocene anthropoids were, if not exactly 
common objects of the countryside, by no means rare ” {Prehifttoric 
Man and his Sfojy, p. .‘iO). 

And thirdly, a statement by Mr. Edward Clodd that — 

" Quite lately there have been discovered in an upper Miocene 
deposit in Further India ” (a considerable remove, be it noted, from 
Sapta-Sindhavah and the Siwaliks!) “some clipped flint flakes of 
undoubted human workmanship ” (p. 28). 

Well, assuming that Clodd is right in bis ideas about the 
>vorkmanship of these flakes, and before turning our 
attention to what Mr. Das makes of this “ evidence ” of 
the existence of Pliocene (why not even Miocene ?) man 
in the Indian Feninsulu, let us pause for a moment to 
ponder oveir the views, on the subject of ttie origin of 
Genus Homo, of one or two specialists whose names will 
be a sufficient guarantee of the reasonableness, if not the 
correctness, of whatever they have to say. At any rate, 
we may accept their statements of fact, if not their 
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deductions therefrom, whether in general or in particular. 
In his Darwmism> Professor A. H. Wallace remarks that 
the anthropoid primates— 

are essentially arboreal in their structure, whereas the j^reat dis- 
tinctive character of man is his spcfual atlaj)tation to terrestrial 
locomotion ” (p. 150). 

That I quote merely by way of introduction to the 
following. In his Origin of Man, recently published, 
Mr. Carveth Read, of University College, London, who 
is. obviously a Wallacite and a Darwinist, and has a theory 
of his own to expound, starts off' at tlie outset thus — 

That the human species as we now see it. with its several i*aees, 
Mongolian, Negro, Mediterranean, etc., represents a Family of the 
Primates, is generally agreed ; and there is evidence that the Family 
formerly C{»mprised other si)ecies that have become extinct.’’ 

“ Our nearest surviving zoological relatives are the Oorilla, 
Chimpanzee and Orang, and (as a further remove) the Siarnong and 
Gibbon.” 

I am not quoting Air. Carveth Read approvingly for his 
advocacy of the theory that Humanity is lineally de- 
scended from a family of the anthropoid primates, but for 
a purpose which will reveal itself presently. In spite, he 
explains, of the fundamental anatomical resemblance 
that subsists between these anthropoids and true Homo 
Sapiens, the differences are both great and innumer- 
able. Yet, he maintains, they are all traceable to the 
influence of one variation operating amongst the original 
anthropoid conditions — possibly before the close of the 
Oligocene sub-period of the Tertiary Ago, /.<?., in Europe 
about 3,050,000, and in America about 1,300,000, yeai« 
ago. This was a change of diet made by the anthropoids 
— probably not a complete change, hut certainly a partial 
and occasional one. It is not necessary, he says, to 
suppose that all anthropoids entered on the new depar- 
ture, Perhaps only some, possibly only one, did so. In 
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any case morphological, physiological, and psychological 
variations followed : and these tended to become inherited. 
Theretofore the Simian Primates had been vegetarians and 
fruit-eaters : also their homes had been in the forests, 
and they had dwelt for the most part up in the trees. 
Then climatic alterations or something else must have 
happened, to dtiprive them wholly or in part of their 
accustomed food-supplies. It became obligatory for them 
to find some other adequate^ means of sustenance. Fish, 
birds, and other animals naturally suggested themselves. 
In short, the Primates became carnivorous. They adopted 
the role of liunters — at least occasionally, and as a sup- 
plementary mode of satisfying their needs — their oper- 
ations being conducted sometimes individually, but 
also, no doubt, sometimes in parties. This effected a 
radical change in their home-life. Of necessity they 
began to dwell, more or less permanently, no longer up 
in the trees, but down upon the ground ; and, in time, 
no longer even in the forests, but at least occasionally, 
and probably with increasing frequency, out in the open 
country. 'J’hus they became plantigrades (i.e., walkers 
upon their soles), and, concurrently with the growth of 
that habit, they began to assume the erect attitude. 
From all this it Avould seem reasonable to infer that, with 
the gradual or sudden diminution of their original food- 
supplies, pasm they were driven from the tropics — 
where, presumably, in remoter times, forest-conditions 
were much more luxuriantly developed than elsewhere — 
and, in pursuit of their new vocation as hunters, they 
were compelled to accommodate themselves to the very 
different conditions of the temperate zones — north or 
south. As a matter of fact, owing to the distribution of 
tlie continental land-masses in those days, 1 imagine that 
they did not have much choice in that connection ; the 
nature of their environment would have sent most of 
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them north. Hejice, it was probably in countries situate 
along a line verging on the low^er latitudes of the nor- 
thern temperate zone that Genm Homo made his debvl 
upon the stage of terrestrial life. Certainly it was some- 
where along that line that, so far as we know, the first 
developments of Civilization burgeoned forth in course 
of evolution. Such, or something like this, is Mr. 
Carveth Bead’s theory. It is clever : but, mv views 
regarding Evolution, or Volution, as I prefer to call it, 
being what they are, I cannot accept the theory as re- 
presenting anything that really occurred in the past, so 
far, at least, as it is intended as an explanation of the 
first appearance of Man. But it shows us how the Earth 
was inhabited just before the opening of the Miocene — 
at least in Mr. Can’^eth Bead’s opinion. There was no 
sign of Man then. 

Again : with particular reference to the Miocene suh- 
period, let us listen to the remarks of another learned 
scientist — Professor Scott Elliot. Not only are they 
interesting in themselves, but they are very pertinent to 
the subject now under consideration — revealing, as they 
do, the Miocene under a light vastly difl’erent from the 
light under which Mr. Das would fain have us gaze upon 
it. 

Professor Scott Elliot’s earlier observations introduce 
us {inter alia) to what he calls “ our Eocene lemur- 
monkey-man,” to Homoslmius precursor of the Oligocene 
sub-period; and to “our Miocene ancestors,” who, how- 
ever, he admits, were “ verj’ hypothetical forerunners.” 
Then he proceeds thus — 

" We do uot mean to imply that either man or any of the living 
anthropoid apes were descended severally from more than one of 
these Miocene precursors. But it is quite satisfactory to know that 
we have a choice, that there are at least six or seven ]}ossible ances- 
tors which are known to have lived in the Miocene period, . 
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Aecordin^ to an interestint' essay by Maeiiamara, even at and be- 
fore the bejjinnin" of the ]Miocene period, certain apes had no less 
than 170 structural characters in common with man ; the giant a))e8 
of the Early Miocene had 150 of these coiumon characters, which 
increased to over 300 in the Mid-Miocene cliiiojianzee-like form. In 
the Upper Miocene, in his view, man became i\ jdantigrade animal. 

The range of the closely allied man-like a])es at this early period 
seems t-o have included all southern continental Europe, and probably 
the Siwalik Hills in India ” {Prehisiorie Man and his Story, p. 87). 

Further on, we read — 

“We have seen that a possible aneostor of man inhabited Miocene 
Euroj)e and North India along with the am-.-stors of the lemurs and 
apes, 

and, spe^aking of the orang-utan (pongo), the 13 species 
of gibbon, the gorilla, the pseudo gorilla, the chimpanzee 
(Pan) and tlie pygmy races of Professor Scott 

Elliot invites attention to the fact tli.il — 

“All these three groups, therefore — lemurs, anthropoid apes, and 
pygmies — occur in the same part of the world — that is, in Africa 
south of the Sahara, India south of the Indian desert, and Malaya, 
and in the larger oceanic islands as far as the Philippines. Hut in 
Mio-Pliocene times they had only reached the northern edge of the 
Sahara-Asiatic desert (if so far), and the Siwalik Hills in North 
India. 

In other words — 

“ The pygmies — the least modified and most primitive, or 
* infantile,’ of all races — as well as modern lemurs and apes, all live 
south of the desert or in South India. The only exceptions are those 
pygmies who entered Europe in the Ice Ages, and came from North 
{i.e.y north of the desert) Africa” {[fnd, pp. 88, 89). 

Then we are told that all the probability from the facts 
of distribution seems to point to there having taken 
place, some time say in the second half of the Pliocene 
and the first half of the Pleistocene, a mighty migration 
of lemurs and anthropoid apes, followed by swarms of 
pygmy Man, across the vast arid stretch of country 
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which extends from the west coast ot Africa to tJie fron- 
tiers of India, and which, because, jijeo logically speaking, 
it seems to be comparatively i(‘cent, probably presented 
in those days a very different appearance from that which 
it presents now, i.(\, was more (‘asily traversible. Some- 
where, en roiite^ says Prolessor Scott Elliot, in each of 
the three cases, the migrants divided into two parties — 
an African group going south-west, and an Tndo-Malayan 
group wandering south-east. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that at that time then* was a warm aod humid 
climate throughout Northern Egypt and Palestine. 
Three extensive fresh- water lakes, it seems, existed in the 
regions now represented by the lower courses of the Nile, 
the Jordan, and the Orontes. The Dead Sea still marks 
the site of the old Jordanic lake, thougli its waters 
are now some 1300 feet lower than were those of its 
predecessor. 

“ In that latitude,” says the Professor, *• the climate must have 
been warm as well as wet, and a liixuriaut forest would surely have 
thriven along their shores. Let us suppose that one of the Pliocene 
man-like apes (perhaps Pithecanthropus) lived id a semitropical 
forest in this district — tliat is, between the Moditerraueaji on the 
east (west ?), the Indian frontier on the west (east ?), the Black Sea 
and Caspian Sea on the north, and the Indian ocean on the south, 
and in the first half of the Pliocene period. Let us also suppose that 
he became man before the end of the Pliocene. * One set of liis 
descendants left for India and the great oceanic islands, following the 
route of the Asiatic lemurs, tlie orang-utan, and the gibbon. Another 
set went to Africa hv tlie south-wc.st, becoming in course of time the 
African pygmy, and also following the track of the other lemurs and 
of the gorilla-chimpanzee ancestor. In another chapter wc try to 
show that both these routes are leguiar highroads of migration quite 
clearly marked in later historic, as well as prehistoric, ages ” {Ibidy 
pp. 90, 1)1). 

Now, why am I harking back to tlie story of these an- 
thropoids ? Pcrsoually I am by no means attracted by 
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the “Evolution Theory/^ as held in scientific circles in 
connection with the “ Darwinian Hypothesis.’* Rather 
am I inclined — for reasons which will presently appear — 
to agree with Mr. Das, with Professor Agassiz, as quoted 
in Riy-Vedic India (pp. 21, 22), and with the ancient 
Aryas, whose view's on this subject, according to Mr. 
Das (who, by “ Aryas,” doubtless means his “ Indo- 
Aryans ”), were very different from those now dominant 
throughout the “ learned ” world. Also, I am in sym- 
pathy with Mr. E. Ivay Robinson, writer of the charming 
articles appearing from time to time in the Calcutta 
Eriylislumn^ under the heading “ In England Now%” in 
his recent protest against the Darwinian doctrine of 
“ The Struggle for Existence ” : and I am disposed to 
declare myself on the side of that most unconventional 
but very entertaining and instructive American thinker 
and writer, Mr. (leorge Prentiss, author of “ The Ages 
of Ice and Creation,” when, at ]>. 159, he explicitly denies 
that Evolution can so develop one species of plants or 
animals that eventually it becomes an entirely different 
species. Of course, as Agassiz says- 

“ There is a manifest pro|^;ros>3 in the succession of beings on the sur- 
face of the earth. This progress (progression ?) consists in an increasing 
similarity of the living faunas, and, among the vertebrates especially, 
in their increasing resemblance to man. But this connection is not 
the couse(juenci* of a direct lineage between the faunas oi different 
ages. There is nothing like parental descent connecting them 
{Priitciplea of Zoologt/, p. i05). 

As already indicated iii a previous paper, Evolution, 
for me, is merely one aspect of a much vaster kosmic 
process w'hich goes on everlastingly in the Existential 
World, but is ultimately based on the nature and • 
operations of eternal unmanifest self-subsistent Being. 
The other, aiul logically earlier, aspect is Involution. 
Actually, however, Involution and Evolution are 
II 
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concurrent. The process, as a whoJe, I call Folutiou.. 
Development is as much a featui'c of //« volution as of 
Evolution : l)ut popularly (nay, even in scientific circles) 
nil Development — whether, in fact, Involutional or Evo- 
lutional — is supposed to be, and indeed is sjonerally 
called, Evolution. Nevertheless much, nay, most, of the 
Development that we behold actually going on in V'ohi- 
tion, is rightly describable as Involution, not Evolution : 
for the 02)erations of Evolution proper are usually invisible 
to the ordinary eye — hoAvever highly intellectual or even 
intuitional it may be. 

With the object of producing I be Phenomenal »>r 
Existential World, or what is popularly termed “ Crea- 
tion,” the self-subsistent Supreme Living-Substanee, 
or Divine Spirit (in other words lirahma, or the 
Atmaii)^ by an eternal act of ineffably sublime self- 
sacrifice, subjects itself involutionally to conditions and 
limitations of Time, Space, and Causality - which limiting 
or conditioning it is that alone enables the consciousness 
of the finite individual organism, or Jlc-Almaii, to get 
Knowledge, /.e., definitely to cognize the forms of Exist- 
ence, or manifested Life, and even indefinitely, though 
positively, to apprehend Subsistence, or un manifest 
Living-Substance. This stupendous as we may 

call it, represents the downward arc of Volution — all its 
operations being Involutional. Slowly but surely, through- 
out its seemingly beginn ingless and endless course, the 
Divine Spirit, ns snoh^ ever more and more loses its own 
self -'Consciousness, which becomes complexly differentiat- 
ed, and as it were transmuted, into the more or less 
restricted self-consciousnesses of the numerically infinite 
or individual organisms, that result. In a 
word, the Divine Spirit, as dimw, bec^omes gradually more 
and more conspicuous by its absence*, which, however, 
is only an illusional actuality, not a reality. Herein we 
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chance upon nothing less than the solution of the problem 
of the origin and nature of what is called Enil. Progress 
along this liiiw of Development — in the shape of organisms 
that (even though what we style; wicked, and injurious 
to the rest of Creation) ever more and more impress us 
with their increasing complexity, glorious beauty, tremend- 
ous power, and loftiness in the scale of being — is just as 
inevitable and natural as is progress along any other lines 
of Develo[)ment. Hence the appearance in the world, the 
mysterious fascination, and the astounding triumphs 
witliin tlie limits of their own respective natures and 
destinies, of organisms and organizations such as the lordly 
tiger and his kind. Historical Brahmanism, the late 
Prusso-Germanic Empire, and Bolshevism. In due course, 
however — L(*., exactly half-way round the cycle of Exis- 
tence for each Jliualwan, the downward or Involutional arc 
is succeeded by the upward or Evolutional arc : and thence- 
forward ensues a process the reverse of that obscuration, 
or self -elf acement, on the part of the Divine Spirit, which 
had theretofore been the dominant feature of Development 
in Volution. Gradually, as Development along this new 
stage progresses (concurrently, be it remembered, with 
the antagonistic operations of the downward arc), the 
fettering and obscuring conditions and limitations of 
Existence loosen and fall aside, unfoldment (like that of 
the petals of a rose) occurs, the self-imprisoned Divine 
Spirit is released, it becomes manifest, it once more recog- 
nizes its own nature for what it really and essentially is, 
i.^.. Divine. In short, it is these unfoldments of the 
Divinity that ever subsists in all things, which constitute 
Evolution in the only proper acceptation of that word. 

But this is not by any means the whole secret of 
Volutional Existence. Existence means change — i.e,^ a 
change, not of Ufc\ but of that wherein life temporarily 
and within spatial and causal limits expresses itself; 
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in a wordjjTom. This goes on throughout every niotnent 
of what is commonly called the individual organism’s 
“ life,’* ?>,. his interests and activities on Earth. lu fact, 
however. Existence, for every such organism, is a 
much grander and more extensive experience than 
this so-called “ life.” That is only a part of Existence. 
Existence is at least twofold. There is Existence on 
the Ohjectlre Plane of the Phenomenal World : and 
there is also Existence on the SuljJecHne Plane of 
what some regard as the Noumenal AVorld. but which 
may really be still but another aspect of the Pheno- 
menal World. Pendulum-like, the experiences of the 
individual organism, or Jiv-atman, oscillate between these 
two complementary planes. On this side of the swing, the 
organism’s last and greatest “ life ’’-change is what is com- 
monly called “death.” Thereby the organism’s life-currents 
pass from the Objective to the Subjective plane. Ages, 
perhaps, afterwards, when the time arrives for those same 
individually polarized life-currents to return to the 
Objective plane from the Subjective plane, the individual 
there similarly undergoes on that side a last and 
greatest “ life ’’-change, which may just as legitimately 
be also called “ death.” Otherwise stated, however, 
“Death” on either plane is nothing but “.Birth” on 
the other plane. In short, as only the form changes, 
and Life never dies, indeed never can die, there is really 
no such thing as Death. 


But what is the purpose of this eventual and invariable 
abandonment of the Objective plane of Existence on the 
part of the Jlv-atman^ and flight to the Subjective plane ? 
It is in order that there, on the Subjective plane, may be 
bridged the mighty gulf which, had the individual 
organism never “ died,” would never in fact, and could 
never possibly, have been bridged during its “ life ” in 
any Era or sub-period of Geological time on the Objective 
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plane. In a Avord, it is just at this point of the argument 
that we are in a position to see very clearly the soundness 
of the position for which Air. George Prentiss, Mr. Das, 
Professor Agassiz, and, as T fully believe, the original 
Aryas, if not Mr. Das’s so-called “ Tndo- Aryans," contend- 
ed and conhnid so earnestly — /.e., that, even if we 
excavate and search in archaological liaiints till Doomsday 
and beyond, Ave shall never Hnd any “missing-link” 
betAveen say the anthropoid apes and true Man. And this 
for the very simph^ and sufficient reason — Avhich however, 
our scientific “ high-brows,” with eyes on mere anatomical 
resemblances, or rather carhidtims, tlndr seem resolutely 
determined to ignore — that no such link exists, or ever 
has existed, ow Earth. In other Avords, nevtn* in Earth- 
life, /.c., on this Objective plane of Existence, and whether 
on tlie dowiiAA’ard or the upward, the involutional or the 
evolutional, ar(^ of progress, does the kosmic life-AAwe 
ensouling any one distinct type of creature associated 
with any particular Era or sub-period of Geological time, 
surge on unbrok(;nly from Age to Age, and so, by success- 
ive procreations, pass continuously from that type to any 
other later and entirely different kind of type that is 
supposed to be liigluu* in the scale of “ evolutionary ” 
progress. 

How, then, is the passage effected ? Hoav account 
for the morphological, physiological, and psychological 
metamorphoses (sometimes astounding) that do in 
fact [ooaur from Age to Age ? For, although we 
deny that the animal types, say of the Pleistocene, 
the Pliocene, or Hu? Miocene, are, as Agassiz phrases 
it, “ parentally descended ” from those of any preceding 
Era or sub-period, yet wc knoAv for a. certainty that 
the types which roamed the Earth in the Pleistocene 
were higher in the scale of being than those say of the 
much earlier Oligocene. 
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Tliere sources of Life are inherent in its own siibsistent 
self. It builds up its own vehicles of exj)ression : and 
never does it hesitate to abandon tliose forms for which 
it no longer has any use. Also, never does it fail to find 
or to mah(? other forms that are mor(» suitable for its 
requirements. Moreover, as Knowledge is for and sub- 
ordinate to lAfe, not Life for and subordinate to Know- 
ledge, Life also, by means of its conditions and limitations, 
fashions for itself whatever faculties -emotional, intellec- 
tual, and intuitional — it desires or requires, /.c„ whatever 
faculties arc likely to be necessary or expedient for it in 
the course of its further progress. To some extent this 
modification and fashioning of faculties goes on during 
the Earth -lir<‘ of the individual organism, /.e., on the 
Objective plane of Existence ; yet Life’s principal 
factories in this connection are on the Subj<^ctive plane of 
Existence. The nsfitt to which Ihe finished article are 
destined, are, however, to he found on the Objective plane. 
"When the Jlr-almav *‘dies” on Earth, when his life- 
currents stream forth into the Subjective plane, with 
them ave also carried away all his Soul- Knowledge and 
IVlind- Knowledge, and the memory of all his experiencas 
on the Objective plane during the “ lif<‘ ” that he has 
just abandoned. There, on the Subjective plane, these 
are taken in hand and worked up, according to the laws 
governing that plane — the former to develop into a differ- 
ent and higher charHcter than that which the Jlr^aiman 
possessed when he “died” to the Objective plane, and 
the latter also to develop into new fncuU'iea — emotional, 
intellectual, and intuitional — more efficient than those 
wherewith he had been functioning before. Thus, 
when the hour strikes for that individual, or nucleus 
of polarized life-currents, to return once more to the 
Objective plane, for the testing of his newdy acquired 
character, and the undergoing of further experiences, 
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from its own inexhaustible resources the (rreat 
Artificer, Life, on the occasion of his re-incarnation 
into a new Earth and a new bulh vastly different 

from those which had functioned in before, itself 
confers on him that specially pre])nred morphological, 
physiological, and ])sycholoj>;ical vehicle of expression 
(in plain words, body and mind) which presents him 
a^ain to the Earth-life, but as a member of one of the 
types of animal 'beinijf which speciaily distinguish that 
particular A"e (say the ‘i'leistoceiK* sub- period of the 
C^uarternary Kra) from the previous A”:e (say the Pliocene 
sub-period of the Tertiary Era) din inj' which he liad 
haunted the forests of Afrioa and southern Asia in 
the p(;rsonality of a quit(‘ different type of creature 
considerably lower in the scale of heiiiir. 

But it will be asked — inde(‘d. I ask it myself — 
is this iifift bestowed ? How are the brand-new types 
of a definitely recoj^iiisable (Teolo^ical Era or Sub-Period 
broujjhi for the first time into existence ? Possibly some 
specially appropriate form or forjiis, surviviiij^ from 
the old vanished Aj^e — the highest theretofore evolved — 
are somehow utilised for the inauguration of the iiewlv 
dawning Age, being perchance ensouled iii some extra- 
ordinary way by the formative and functional activities 
of the kosmic life-wave now returning to the Objective 
plane, hut which for an indefinite time has been under- 
going specially advanced development in the mysterious 
factories of the Subjective plane. But does not this 
at once revive and re-introduce the rejected theory of 
“parental descent,” i.e., of a direct lineal connection, 
between the two Ages f Apparently it does ; though 
with a difl'erence, arising from tin* intervention of the 
forces of the Subjective plane. The position is obscure : 
and I confess my inahilily to clear it up. 

These, then, put as shortly and simply as I could, are 
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my reasons for holding with Prentiss, Agassiz, Mr. Das, 
and the Aryas (or the ‘‘ Tiido* Aryans,'^ as the case 
may bej, that the “ Evolution Theory,’’ as held in scientific 
circles in connection with tin* “ Darwinian Hypothesis,” 
fails adequately to meet all the conditions of the problem, 
and sliould be i*ejected. 

Yet even so, the force and ett'oet of the quotations 
which I made a little way back from the wo> ks of Profes- 
sor Wallace, Mr. Carveth Read, and Professor (i. V. Scott 
Elliot, art^ in no way W(‘akeiied. They nnnain as perti- 
nent as ever to what Ave have in hand. And what do 


they show ? As regards the Miocene and Pliocene sub- 
periods, they reveal an JctunHf}/ which is (certainly in 
very striking contrast lo Mr. Das's .Z>eee>//.v. Even, for 
the moment, assuming, Avith the distinguished vAriters 
Avhom 1 hwve (| noted, that there AA as some “ parental 
descent” between the faunas that respectively charac- 
terised the different (leological Ages and sub-periods, all 
seem agreed that it is very diflicult, if not impossible, to 
assign the actual transmutation of the anthropoid type 
into the genuinely liumaii type to any definite epoch, .sub- 
period, or even era. Vaguely w(j hear of an Eocene 
“ lemur-moiikcy-man of a hypothetical crisis, ingeni- 
ously described by Mr. Caiwetb R<?ad, which may have 
occurred in the forests of tlic lah* OJigoc^ine ; of Homo- 
simius precursor possibly a.ssocia.ble Avith the same remote 
period : and lastly of a “ very hypothetical forerunner ” 
at some quite indefinite time during the Miocene — a sub- 
period which according to Euro])ean views, began about 
3 million years ago, and lasted some 1,4<00,0()0 years, and 
even according to -\inerican figures, began no less than 
1,260,000 years ago, and lasted 850,000 years. BaR that 
is all. We possess really no reliable information about 


man as a denizen of Miocene Earth. 


Even as i*egards the 


Pliocene — Avhicli began, in Europe, about 1,000,000, and, 
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in America, about 400,000, years ago, and lasted, in 
Europe, some 1,200,000, and in America, some 200,000, 
years — a mere supposition is hazarded that, before that 
period closed, the Anthropoid had become Man. What, 
then, do we see, or think wc see, in the Tertiary Era ? 
In the Early Miocene, a world full of non-human animal 
forms — primates, vertebrates — which, however, in physi- 
cal structure, so nearly approximated to Man (Macna- 
mara speaks of 170, and again of 150, common structural 
characteristics), that scientists have gone the length of 
bestowing on them the name of Anthropoids, or Man- 
like. Apes. By the mid-Miocene, these resemblances had 
increased to 300. I'he Ape had become very much more 
Man-like. In the Upper Miocene this weird denizen of 
Earth, now more or less visualized as a chimpanzee-like 
creature, had developed into a plantigrade. And what is 
the picture that we are asked to look at in the Mio-Plio- 
cene, the Pliocene, or even the early Pleistocene sub- 
period of the Quarternary Era? A wwld not even yet 
knowing aught of ]Ma.n, as we now understand the word, 
save for swarms of quaint little creatures that are called 
“ pygmy races ” — but still full of the above extraordinary 
plantigrades — all, including even the “pygmies,” migrat- 
ing from south to north, across the regions, now arid and 
desert-likC; extending from the western coasts of Africa 
to the frontiers of India : but somewhere, en route^ bifur- 
cating into separate streams, one of which poured south- 
westward, back again to Africa, and the other south-east- 
ward into Indo-Malaya. 

Thus, although, with Prentiss, Agassiz and others, we 
reject the teaching that, on this Earth, i.e., on this Objec- 
tive plane, there was ever any direct lineage between the 
faunas of one Geological A ge and the entirely different 
and superior faunas of any later Geological Age and 
in particular between the Anthropoid Apes say of the 
12 
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Miocene or early Pliocene and Man (whenever he in fact 
appeared), yet it is impossible for us t.o shut our eyes to 
the fact, which indeed stares us in the face, that up to at 
least Mid-Pliocene times, and perhaps even later, Man 
had not made bis dehti! on the stag(‘ of Terrestrial life, or, 
if he had, then, as a denizen of Earth, he assuredly sustain- 
ed a very minor and obscure role. 

Here, however, I can imagine Mr. hreakinsj in with 
the protest — “But. surely we may admit all this about the 
Anthropoids, and yet maintain, as I do in Ilig-Vedic fndia, 
that it is not, at least not necessarily. in<i()nsistent with an 
averment that the ‘ Tiido- Aryans ’ of the Riu-Veda (the 
Pnrus, Yadus, Tiirvasas, Anils, HiTiliyiis, etc. ) were even then 
dwelling digiiiliedly in Sapta-Sindhu —say i»\ the Siwalik 
Hills — as representatives, not merely of Man (that were a 
small thing to allege), but of hic/hlif civilized 3laii \ ” 

I much fear that, in this connection, something in the 
nature of a shock awaits Mr. Das. 

The far-famed Siwalik Hills can be seen from Mus- 
soorie, stretching away into the haze of the plains west 
of Dehra Dun. Roughly speaking, they lay in the north- 
east corner of old Sapta-Sindhu. In his book Mr. Das 
repeatedly mentions them ; and he seems particularly 
anxious that we should be impressed with the vastness of 
their stores of extinct mammalia, possibly ^ associable with 
the Pliocene. Indeed, with considerable emotion he invites 
our attention to the fact that Sapta-Sindhu, or at lease 
this portion of it, has been proved by geologists to be the 
oldest Ufe^prodticing region in India (pp. 20, 23). About 
this last idea, we shall inform ourselves more fully later on. 
But alas — even if Mr. Das’s claims are bounded by the 
limits of the Pliocene — those were the days, as we have 
just been seeing, when the world was essentially the here- 
ditary property, in possession, of a swarming host of 
Anthropoids ! And with regard in particular to the 
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SiwS>Iiks — on which so n^uch stress has been laid by Mr. 
Das — it happens that in those days (certainly up to as late 
as the Early Pliocene) these hills were a specially notable 
stronghold of these e r traordinary creatures! 

The mental process, purporting to be an argument, by 
which Mr. Das is content to arrive comfortably at the 
conclusion that these Siwalik Anthropoids of the Pliocene 
were human-beings, nay even highly civilised human- 
beings, indeed none other than the “ Indo-Aryans ’* refer- 
red to in the Itig^ Feda> under the names Purus, Yadus, 
Turvasas, Anus, Druhyus, and so forth, — for I do not 
understand him really to maintain that “ Indo-Aryans ” 
and Anthropoids Sapta-Sindhu together — is curious. 

Fiet us set it down in stages. 

1 . -First appearance of Man on the Earth, really 

unknown. Comparatively recent, but posi- 
tively so remote that it has been estimated at 
between 20 and 100 thousand years ago. 

2. This, however, is only the minimum of “ the 

cautious scientist.^’ For Mr. Das, the nmxi- 
mum remains undetermined. He therefore 
refuses to be bound by anything except his 
own logic and convictions. 

8. Both Geological and Archieological evidence of 
the existeme pi Pliocene Man in the Indian 
Peninsula, B>efe^*ence to gravels of Narmada 
and Godavari, with a few fossilized Siwalik 
mammalia in the former, associated with 
species more nearly allied to modern species. 
Resemblance between Siwalik faunas and 
faunas of European Miocene. Clipped flint 
in Upper Miocene deposit in Eurther India. 

4 . All this appropriated as evidence in favour of a 
human and Aryan and highly civilized Sapta- 
Sindhu in those days. Thus — 
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5. J^Man is proved to have during Miocene 

in Indian Peninsula and Purtber India, then, 
since these were connected by land, “ it is 
equally certain that be also existed in the 
same epoch in Sapta-Sindbu, wdiich has been 
j3roved by geologists to be the oldest life- 
producing region in India.” On another line 
of thought Mr. Das fervently emphasizes 
what he says was the fact, that Sapta Sindhu 
and Southern India were absolutely cut off 
from each other. 

6. It follow^s that there, in Sapta-Sindhu, the evolu- 

tion of animals and the appearance of Man 
must have been for ear Her. 

7. i/ the Indo- Aryans were autochthonous in Sapta- 

Sindhu, they must also have passed through 
all primitive stages of dcvelopintmt. The 
fact that Rig- Veda makes no mention of 
these primitive stages may be neglected, as 
of no importance, because the Samhita does 
refer to the use of iron. Hence, “ Rig-Vedic 
Aryans had long ago passed through those 
stages.” (pp. 22, 23.) 

8. Therefore (grand conclusion), “ there can be no 

doubt that the Indo- Aryans lived and flourish- 
ed as a civilised people ” (my italics) “ in the 
Miocene or Pliocene epoch ” (p. 22) — of 
course, Men entendn^ in Sapta-Sindhu ! 

Even for the moment accepting the statement that Sapta 
Sindhu, or more precisely the Siw^alik Range, is one of the 
oldest — Mr. Das says “ the oldest ” — life-producing regions 
fn India, what follows, on the further evidence that I have 
adduced ? Surely this, that tlie specific life-forms which 
were actually in possession of the region (say in the 
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Early Pliocene), consisted of that branch of the eastwardly 
treikding group of migrant Anthropoids \vho eventually 
settled there. Tn these circumstances, is it likehj that 
Man dwelt there thcii with these Antliropoids ? The sup- 
position that he existed then, is only a supposition. 
Certainly it does not emerge from any particular prelimi- 
nary premisses known to us, as a fact necessarily revealed 
by them. Even, however, granting that Man did exist 
there then, the further conclusion that he was not only 
civilized^ but even highly civilized, and indeed none other 
than the so-called ‘‘ Indo- Aryans ” mentioned by name 
(according to Mr. Das) in the Rig- Veda, is an absolute 
non-seqidlur of a somewhat glaring type, and a perfectly 
gratuitous assumption. 1 do not doubt that Mr. f>as is 
sincerely convinced, not only that his logic is flawless, but 
also that his conclusions really flow from his premisses 
and are irrefutable. At any rate, he has all the appear- 
ance of being thoroughly satisfied with the kind of reason- 
ing that he has chosen to adopt. The impression, however, 
that is left on my mind, as I follow his mental meanderings 
and convolutions, is that they are an elaborate and syntac- 
tically subtle but self-deluding attempt, by special plead- 
ing touched at times by emotion, to make out a case 
which, from tin? very outset, he was quite determined 
should be made out, so far as he felt himself capable of 
achieving that end. 

Erankly, I do not think Mr. Das has succeeded. I 
have given some of my reasons for this belief, and I have 
a good deal more to say in support of it ; for there are 
many other aspects of this most interesting subject and 
(with all its defects) this most interesting book, upon 
which I have not yet touched : but further comment must 
be reserved for some future occasion. 

I notice that, throughout the work, Madame 
Z6naide A. R.igozin, of “ The Story of the Nations ” 
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fame, is always referred to by Mr. Das as “Mr, 
Kagozin ; and also that “ Bosphorus ” is invariably spelt 
‘‘ Bosphorous”- - small errors which, no doubt, will receive 
attention when the second edition of Uig-Vedio India 
comes out. 





Aryanism and the RIg-Vedic Age 

MY 

H. BiU'Ce Hannah. 

Til 

Our subject — Aryanism and the Aryas — is a very hii? 
one; and, before proceeding to consider bow and to what 
extent it is afFected by the fact now alleged, that once upon 
a time Sapta-Sindhavah was surrounded by no less than 
four oceans, or seas, more or less vast and distant, vaguely 
referred to in the JRig- and that, in particular, say 
some time late in the Tertiary Era, Raj putana was covered 
by a samudra, in the sense of a genuine sea, also vaguely 
hinted at in (Scattered R}g-f’'f*din texts, there is a good 
deal of preliminary spade-work to be done. T have already 
glanced at the doctrine of “ Evolution,’’ as understood by 
the Darwinian school of thought. This I have rejected, 
as, although it is undeniable that the forms of life show 
a gradual but steady development and improvement along 
certain main lines, from their earliest -simple beginnings 
up to the elaborately complex unities of modern times, 
still, in connection with the various successive geological 
Ages, and the life-forms specially associable with each, we 
find that the life-forms of one Age are, for the most part, 
entirely different from those of preceding Ages, and that, 
so far as concrete, or otherwise objective, evidence goes, 
there is nothing — by way of “parental descent,” or 
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“direct lineage ” — to reveal to us how ihe higher faunae of 
one Age (say the Miocene sub-period of the Tertiary 
Era) transmuted themselves, or toere otherwise changed, 
into ihe higher faunae of the succeeding Age, say the 
Pliocene sub-period of the Tertiary. As already remarked, 
I incline to agree with xigassiz and others, that there 
never was any such transmutation — at least on the Objec- 
tive plane, as C'xpressed in Terrestrial Existence. Dar- 
winism asserts that there was; though hitherto, despite its 
ultra-scientific setting, it has apparently failed to establish 
its contention, which, to this day, remains a mere ipse 
dixit, wriggling sturdily amidst a teutonically mountain- 
ous collection of curious facts and more or less ingenious 
arguments. Por instance, with regard to the first 
appearance on Earth of veritable (ienus Homo, we are 
told by Darwinists that he is descended from some family 
of the Anthropoid Primates (so-called because of their 
many formal and functional resemblances to Man) ; but, 
when we request inspection of the pedigree, they can 
produce nothing in the shape of convincing evidence, 
either to prove beyond a doubt, nay many doubts, that 
there was in fact a transmutation from Anthropoids to 
Man, or to indicate, even within the limits of a. geological 
sub-period, not to say Era, when, where and how any such 
transmutation occurred. Practically all they possess 
in the way of armature (over and abovc^the courage of 
their convictions) consists in the accumulated facts 
and inferences of Darwinism, the later facts of Ontogeny, 
and the conclusions which scientists now^ draw therefrom. 

I submit that the reason why the “ Missing-Links “ th^t 
are indispensable for the imaginary chain of being pro- 
pounded in the Darwinian Hypothesis have never yet 
been discovered, is that they do not exist, and never have 
existed, on the Objective plane. I suggest, however, that 
the solution of the mystery surrounding these successive 
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inter-aeOnic transmutations, is really to be sought for on 
the Subjective plane of being, and that what is effected 
there in the character- and faculty-factories of the 
Kosmos, only finds concrete expression i)\ Earth-life, i.e., 
on the Objective plane, when the Jlr-alman^ or individual 
organism, returns to that ])lane for purposes of re-incar- 
nation. Even so, we are still confronted with a difficulty. 
On the physical and mental plane, re-incarnation is carried 
out under the laws natural to that plane. In other words, 
the returning Jln-alniau Jias to make use of the concrete 
life-forms there already in existence, and of the processes 
of procreation whereby tlieir types are rc-])roduced. 
From this it would seem to follow that the “ Evolution 
doctrine of the Darwinists cannot wholly be rejected, since 
our choice seems to be restricted within the limits of their 
Anthropoids. In my last paper I said that the position 
was obscure; and I cojifessed that I did not see how it 
could possibly be cle ired up. I do not now feel so 
pessimistic. Headers of Hu'ckol will remember the 
plates in his JEroJeilon of Mini Avherein he gives repre- 
sentations of the embryos of the Eish, the Salamander, 
the Tortoise, the Chick, the Hog, the Calf, the llabbit, 
and the Human infant, in three stages of their deve- 
lopment to fmtal matui’ity. For each stage they are all 
given in a line, in the above order. Examined carefully, 
even in the first stage — the simplest — there are noticeable 
differences : but at a Qrst glance, looked at casually, they 
all seem practically alike. In the second stage the 
differences are more readily apparent. In the last stage 
each of the embryos is easily recognizable for what it is. 
Now, from an Ontological standpoint, let us assume that 
there was once a stage, even earlier than that supposed in 
Haeckers plate, at which all these embryos were outwardly 
exactly alike. Notwithstanding that general resemblance, 
and with our knowledge of what, as a matter of fact, 
13 
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each embryo invariably ultimately develops into, may we 
not (passing now to Phylogeny) suppose that orUfmally^ 
and with reference to their respective morphological and 
physiological destinies, the forms represented by 

these eight embryos, as also the eight embryos them- 
selves, were psspufialjy all abaolHloif/ illfferent from each 
other In other words, may Ave not reasonably assume 
that, in the life-forces which, from start to finish, give 
impetus, sustainment, and direction to, in fact govern, 
the development along exclusive lines of each embryo 
and the race to Avhicli it belonged, there lurked a 
mysterious and omnipotent something Avhich was the 
peculiar possession of each, and which none of the other 
embryos and races possessed ? Something, in short, from 
which it folloAved that no single fmtns, amongst the eight 
depicted in connection Avith stage I, could by any possi- 
bility Avander away from its own line of development, 
into that exclusively belonging to any of the other seven 
embryos V That is, that every such foetus is hound to develop 
along, and only along, that line which, in fact, results in 
its appearance as the particular matured embryo given 
under a special name in the third and last of the 3 stages 
depicted in Ilaeckers plate? We knoAv that the processes 
of Ontogeny are only a recapitulation of those of past 
Phylogeny. Whether Pish, Salamander, Tortoise, Chick, 
Hog, Calf, llabbit, Man, or anything else* — the race must 
once have passed through every one of the stages of deve- 
lopment through which we see that the embryo of its own 
ind'hndual organism passes. Hence, say away back in the 
distant and misty days of the Cambrian sub-period of the 
Paleeozoic Era, or at Avhatever time organic life-forms 
made their first appearance in the shallow seas that then 
covered portions of the Earth, the earliest and most 
rudimentary formal and functional beginnings of the 
races to Avhich the above eight embryos belonged must all 
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have been represented. In those days, no doubt, outwardly 
they all so much resembled each other that, could we 
have been there to look at .them, it would have been 
impossilile for us to distinguish tlic representatives of one 
race from those of any other. Possibly they appeared to 
be what is technically called “ unditferentiated." Yet, in 
reality, the organic representative of each —as distinctively 
Fish, Salamander, Tortoise, Chick, Hog, Calf, llabbit, or 
Man — was there. Each, even then, was an individuated 
centre of specially polarized life: because, in the innermost 
depths of the iiaturfi of each was hidden the secret of its own 
essential life-forces, and the fact of its ultimately different, 
special, and ineluctable destiny. The same remarks apply 
to these and all races, throughout every one of the 
geological Ages that were to succeed, right up to now. 
Another point to notice is that, while, in remote arclncan 
times, the earliest beginnijigs of life, however essentially 
heterogeneous, vvei'c all outwardly very much alike, so, 
after the lapse of ages of development in volution (each 
race along its own exclusive lines), the more highly 
developed non-human races (as xVgassiz observed) exhibit 
an increasing similarity to one another ; nay, the increas- 
ing resemblance, formally and functionally, of the higher 
vertebrates to Man, is also and especially noticeable. Is it 
not reasonable to assume that, say sometime towards the end 
of the Pliocene sub-period of the Tertiary Era, sonic type 
of organic vertebrate life existed on Earth which (however 
strikingly, from a Darwinian point of view, it may be 
said to have resembled the Anthropoids of the Pliocene), 
wavS not only essentially different from those Anthropoids, 
but was also possessed of a different destiny — that destiny 
which had been hidden in its nature ever since say the 
Cambrian sub-period — the certainty that eventually it 
would develop into what, as surely, the Anthropoids 
proper never could and never would develop into. 
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namely, Man ? Finally, then, I suggest that it was of 
this particular and intellectually segregable type of 
Pliocene organic life that the Jli^atmans above referred 
to, returning to the Objective plane from the Subjective 
plane, made use for re-incarnational purposes, and so 
gave rise to “ Man,” as he eventually appeared, say in the 
early Pleistocene sub-period of the Quaternary Era, or 
possibly earlier. Thus, the Anthropoids proper were not 
really utilized at all. Glancing, lastly, at some of the more 
recent expreswsions of scientific opinion on the subject of 
Evolution, regarded from the Darwinian standpoint, 
mention may be made; of the fact that, only the other 
day, when 1)eginning a series of lectures on The igin 
of Man at the iloyal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
London, Professor A. Keith, after rtnuinding his audience 
that Darwin’s famous book, “ The Descent of Man,” had 
now been before the world for 50 years, and that they 
were really then celebrating the Jubilee of the Darwinian 
Theory, stated {inter alia) that when Darwin was 
formulating his theory our knowledge of the secrets of 
Ontology was imperfect. Nowadays, thanks to an 
improvement in our methods and the labours of hundreds 
of embryologists, the developmental stages of the history 
of Man were well known, at least in their main outlines. 
Perhaps the most rcmarka])le advance that had been 
made related to the similarity of the constitutions of 
Man and the Anthropoids, and to our new ideas 
connected with certain glands in the body — pineal, 
pituitary, thyroid, and supra-renal — which control the 
growth and functionings of its various parts. If, declared 
the Professor, Darwin were now alive and contemplated 
re-editing “ The Descent of Man,” with the accumulated 
evidence of the last 50 years before him, it would not be 
necessary for him to re-cast his theory ; only to modify 
and amplify it in certain details. 
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On the other hand, there are scientists, by no inoani: 
obscure — e.g.. Professor Giiiffrida-ltu^geri — by whom the 
claim of the Orang-Utan and the GoriJla to any participa- 
tion in the scheme of human ancestry is still most 
energetically combated ; though in Professor Klaatsch — 
wdio, up to 11)08, was amongst the foremost of those 
demanding their absolute exclusion from the pedigree — 
these aristocratic simians appear lately to have gained an 
adherent {VrehiHloric by W. L. H. Duckworth, 

M.A., M.D., Sc. 1)., Cantab., ])p. 138, 1 ID). Nevertheless, 
remarks Dr. Duckworth — 

“ Up to a (uu’fain point, tin* ovi<leiioo is strikinj^ly favourable to 
the hy])othesis oT liuiuan ovolutioii. By this is meant the £;;ra(lual 
development of the modern tyja* of skeleton found in association with 
a large and aetivM^ brain, capable of manift'sting its activity in a 
great variety of ways” {(hid, ji. 127). 

It should be exi)lainod, with reference to the phrase ‘ Up 

to a certain y)oint,’ that in his Preface Dr. Duckvvortli 

states that the selected period in connection with which 

alone he has dealt with the evidence, both strati graphical 

and palteontological, referred to and commented upon 

in his booklet, ends at the Aurignacian division of the 

Paluiolithic Age. 

« 

But, besides Evolution and the mystery still surround- 
ing Man’s first appearance upon Earth, even as explained 
by the Darwinists, there is yet another subject some 
understanding of which will prove of assistance to us in 
our present attempt to solve the various problems that 
are connected with Aryanism and the IJig-Vedic Age ; 
and that is involved in the question — “ What was the 
cause of the Ice-Ages and the In ter- Glacial Ages ? ” 
For, though no one seems very sure how many such 
Ages there were, all geologists are agreed that there 
were more than one. In his Arctic Uouie in the PedaSy 
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at p. 23, Mr. Bal Gangaclliar Tilak states that various 
indications clearly reveal that — 

‘‘ at 011(3 period in tlie history of our globe the northern parts of 
Europe and America must have been covered for a long time with a 
sheet of ice several hundreds of feet in thickness. The ice which thus 
invaded the northern portion of America and Europe did not all 
radiate from the Pole. IMu' evidence of the direction of the striae, 
or scratches engraved on rocks by ice, undoubtedly proves that the 
ice-caps spread out from all elevated places or mountains in different 
directions. These ice-sheets of enormous thickness covered the whole 
of Scandinavia, lilled up the North Sea, invaded Britain down to the 
Thames valley, the greater portion of Germany, and Russia as far 
south as Moscow and almost as far cast as the Urals. It is calculated 
that at least a million of sipiare miles in T^urope and more in North 
America were CDvered by the tU'/jrla of rocks ground down by these 
glaciers and ice-cajis, an<l it is from this debris that geologists now 
infer the existence of an Ice Age in early times. The examination 
of this ddbrifi shows that there are at least two series of boulder clay, 
indicating two periods of glaciation. The debri/t of the second period 
has disturbed the Krst layer in many places, but enough remains to 
show that there were two distinct beds of boulder clay and drifts, 
belonging to two different periods. Prof. Geikie mentions four such 
Glacial periods, with corresponding luter-Glacial ])eriods, as having 
occurred in puccessioii in Europe during the Pleistocene period. But 
though this opinion is not accepted by other geologists, yet the 
existence of two (Jlaeial epochs, with an intervening Inter-Glacial 
period, is now considered as conclusively established.” 

In his Affcs of Icc and Creation, at p. 239, Mr. George 
Prentiss informs us that — 

“ Professor Scott, a standard authority, says : ‘ The cause of the 
climatic changes which led up to the Glacial Epoch, and to the 
later disappearance of the ice-sheets, arc still wrapped in mystery. 
Many attempts have been made to solve this most difficult problem, 
but none is convincing or satisfactory.’ 

“ Janies Geikie, in that great work, * Great Ice Age,’ reviews 
the various theories advanced to account for these phenomena, and 
remarks that none of them are satisfactory.” 
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In Man and the Glacial Period, bv Professor G. Frederick 
Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A., at p. 113, we are told 
that — 

“ The predoniiDant cause of the (rlaeial period was probably 
a late Tertiary or post- Tertiary elevation of the northern part 
of the eontinents, accompanied with a subsidence in the central 
portion.” 

Of these various guesses, or attempts, at a solution of the 
problem, there arc two which stand out prominently from 
all the others. One is Sir Charles LyolPs theory which, 
according to Mr. Tilak — 

“explains the chan^jes by oKsumin" different distributions of land 
and water combined with sudden elevation and submorfijence of larjye 

land areas ” “ Lyell’s theory has been worked out by Wallace, who 

shows that such ^eoofraphieal changes are by themselves sufficient to 
produce the heat and cold rccpiired to brin" on the Glacial and 

Inter-Glacial periods.” “ Great elevation and depression of 

extensive areas can be effected only in thousands of years, and those 
who support Lycll’s theory are of opinion that the duration of the 

Glacial epoch must be taken to be about 200,000 years.” “ But 

there are other oreolo"ists of the same school who hold that the 
Glacial period may not have lasted lonjjer than about 20 to 25 

thousand vears. The difference between the two estimates is 

•/ 

enormous ! but in the present state of geological evidence it is 
difficult to decide in favour of any one of these views. All that we 
can safely say is that tlu* duration of the Pleistocene period, which 
included at least two Glacial and one Inter-Glacial epoch, must have 
been very much longer than the period of time which has elapsed 
since the commencement of the Post-Glacial period” {Tke Arciif' Home 
in the Vednx, pp. 26, 27). 

This, according to w^hat he calls the latest geological 
evidence, Mr. Tilak puts at about 10,000 years ago, or 
8,000 B.C. at the best (p. 37). 

But perhaps the most interesting theory of all is that of 
Br. Croll, author of Climate and Time and Climate and 
Cosmology. The accompanying diagram will help us 
to understand it. 
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P Q' A Q represents the elliptical orbit of the Earth — 
though purposely exaggerated. The Sun is not at c, 
the centre of the ellipse, but at S, one of the two foci. 
P is Perihelion, with VYinier in the northern hemisphere 
of Earth. A is Ai)helion, with Summer in the northern 
hemisphere. But the Seasons are not always so placed on 
the orbit. Precession of the Equinoxes causes them slowly 
to move from point to point right round it, in the same 
direction as that taken by the hands of a clock. Hence, 
Winter might be at p, Summer at a, and the Equinoxes at 
q q'. Or Winter might even be at A : in which case Sum- 
mer would be at P. Meanwhile, the Sun remains assumed- 
ly at focus S. Therefore, when Winter is at A, it would 
be ever so much longer and severer than when at say P. 
With reference to Precession, the entire orbit represents 
a period of 25,868 years. Hence, a Winter at A 
would occur once every 12,934-,"r7 years. Tilak puts 
it at 10,500 years, in round numbers. He gives 25,868 
years as the duration of the Precession Cycle. But, he 
adds, it is found that the Perihelion and Aphelion points 
(and therefore all points along the orbit ?) have a small 
motion of their own in the direction op])osite to that of 
the Precession movement. This, he says, reduces the 
25,868 years to 20,984 years, or in round numbers 21,000 
years, of which half =10, 500 years (p. 29). Then, after 
the lapse of a further 1 2,934 — y (or 10,500 ?) years, 
Summer would recur at A, and Winter once more at P. 
Or, if the period were shorter. Summer would be at q, 
or only at Q, or yet again only at p ; while similarly. 
Winter would be at q', or only at Q', or yet again only 
at a —according to the period actually elapsed. The 
ellipticity of the Earth’s orbit is measured by the 
difference between the mean and the greatest distance 
of the Earth from the Sun. This is technically called the 
Eccentricity of the Earth’s orbit. It varies, making the 
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eliipticity greater, until it roadies a maximum, when it 
recedes to original value. Hence the duration of Summer 
or Winter in a hemisphere varies as the value of this 
Eccentricity. The durations of Summer and Winter thus 
show the greatest difference when the Eccentricity is at its 
maximum and according as Winter and Summer occur at 
Perihelion or Aphelion. The greatest has been calculated at 
33 days. Now it is said to be about 7 i days. About A.D. 
1250 Winter in the northern hemisphere is said to have 
occurred when Earth was at P. Thus, explains Tilak — 

“ If the winter in the northern hemisphere occurs when the eartli ia 
at P in its orbit and the eccentricity is at it.'^ maximum, the winter will 
be shorter by S-'i daj’s than the summer of the time. Rut this position 
will be altered after 10,500 years when the winter, occurring’ at A, will, 
in its turn, be longer tlian the corresi)onding summer by the same 
length of time, viz. 33 days ” {Arctic Home in the pp. iJ7-31). 

It would seem, however, that since, according to Kepler’s 
second law, the straight line joining a planet to the Sun 
sweeps out ctjual areas in etpial times, and therefore the 
Earth describes equal areas during its passage along both 
halves of its orbit — the one beginning at the Spring 
Equinox, with Summer half-way, and the other beginning 
at the Autumnal Equinox, with Winter half-way — so 
during the shiftings of Aphelion along that half of the 
Processional Cycle of 21,000 years which, on the above 
diagram, begins at Q, and goes round the ellipse past A 
till it arrives at Q', the Earth receives from tlie Sun the 
same total amount of heat as it receives during the 
similar shiftings of Perihelion along that other half of the 
same Cycle which begins at Q', and goes round the 
ellipse past P till it arrives at Q. This is what Herschel 
supposed, adding the remark — 

“ The inequality in the intensities of solar radiation in the two 
intervals being precisely compensated by the opjiosite inequality in 
the duration of the intervals themselves.^’ 


14 
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But this, it is said, is not quite correct. Taking the total 
sun-heat received annually by each hemisphere to be 
365 units, or on an average 1 unit per day, and the 
obliquity of the earth to be 23" 27', Sir Robert Ball 
calculated that each hemisphere would receive 220 of 
these heat-units during Summer, and only 13G during 
Winter, whatever the Eccentricity might b(\ Hence lie 
submitted that the total heat received annually by 
each hemisphere in Summer and Winter varies as the 
obliquity of the Earth, or the inclination of its axis to the 
ecliptic, but is practically independent of the Eccentricity 
of the orbit. On this Mr. Tilak comments as follows — 

“ But though these figures are not affected by the eccentricity of 
the orbit, yet we have seen that the duration of the summer or 
winter does vary as the eeeentricity. Supposing, therefore, that 
we have the longest winter in the northern hemisphere, we shall 
have to distribute 329 heat-units over )G6 days of a short summer, 
and 136 heat-units over 199 days of a long winter of the same 
period. In other words, the difference between the daily average 
heat in summer and winter will, in such a case, be the greatest, 
producing shorter hut warmer summers and longer and colder 
winters ; and ice and snow accumulated in the long winter will not 
be melted or removed by the heat of the sun in the short summer, 
giving rise thereby to what is known as the Glacial period in the 
northern hemisphere.” “ In short, the Glacial and Inter-Glacial 
periods in the two hemispheres will alternate with each other every 
10,600 years, if the eccentricity of the earth be stllRciently great to 
make a perceptibly large difference between the winters and summers 
in each hemisphere” {Ibid, pp. 31, 32). 

Dr. Croll, however, went even further than these specula- 
tions. He attempted to compute the values of the 
Orbital Eccentricity for particular periods. Thus, taking 
the value of the Eccentricity from Leverrier’s tables, he 
calculated that — 

“ during the last 3 million yeai’s there were 3 periods of maximum 
eccentricity ; the first of 170,000, the second of 260,000, and the 
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third of J 60,000 years ; and that 80,000 years have elapsed since 
the close of the third or last period. According to Dr. Croll the 
Glacial epoch in the Vleistoeeire period must, therefore, have begun 

340.000 yeara ago, and ended, followed by the Post-Glacial period, 
about 80,000 years ago” {Ibid, pp. 62, 66). 

Sir Robert Rail, however, lights shy of all calculations 
regarding Eccentricity, and, in view of the present state 
of our knowledge, says he cannot tell when the last 
Glacial epoch took place, or ivhen the next may he 
expected. Also, Professor Newcomb of New York is 
of opinion that the value of the Orbital Eccentricity 
depends on elements many of which are quite uncertain, 
especially when we are dealing Avith long geological eras. 
This objection, observe, strikes at the A^ery data on 
which ©roll based his calculations of the chronological 
place of the Ice-Age, not at the correctness of his 
arithmetic 

Certain American geologists declhic to put the begin- 
ning of the Post-Glacial period further back than about 

10.000 years ago, basing this on estimates of valley- 
erosions that have been going on since the close of the 
last Glaciation. Of course, lioweA^er, this view may be 
quite sound as regards the later Ice-Age in North America, 
and yet conflict with the conditions characterissing the 
Ice-Age in North Europe, which were difl'erent. 

Perhaps the best way of regarding the Croll tlieory 
(which is certainly attractive, and has never yet been 
upset, save in connection with the further calculations 
above noticed) is to agree with Professew Wright when 
he says — 

“ Whatever may he s-aid in support of the theory that the (ilacial 
period was j^^'^^^luced by astronomical <^aust‘s” (meaning the shiftings 
of the Equinoxes, etc.), '^in view of ])re6eut facts those causes cannot 
be regarded as predominant ; at most they were only co-operative” 
(Man and, fhe (ilnnnl Vprind. n. t 1*?'^ 
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Before passing from the Croll theory to other considera- 
tions, it will at least he amusing, and perhaps even in- 
structive, to note how Mr. Prentiss, author of The Ages 
of Ice ami Creation, comments upon it. After briefly 
describing the theory as resulting in the conclusion that 
once in about 11,000 years ice, mountains high, ac- 
cumulates at the South Pole, and stating that the ice 
thus accumulated there must be mountains high now, 
he says — 

“ But ‘ what 11 Tail was there, my eouulrymeii,^ when Roald 
Amundsen returned and reported — not ice slcy high — but a level, 
snow-covered plain but little above the level of the sea at the south 
pole, where he jdanted King Haakon's Hag. 

From Europe came the despairing cry, ‘ across the stormy 
waters’ ; from the scientists, ^Amundsen has smashed KrolFs theory,’ 
and he sure had. 

There was not enough left of it to hold a funeral over” 

(pp. ^.‘58, 

Against this we have the fact that the greater part of 
Antarctica is mountainous, land, considerable parts of 
which rise to an altitude of about 10,000 feet above sea- 
level {Text-Book of Geolog n, by Pirsson and Schuchert, 
p. 163), and the testimony of other explorers. For 
instance. Sir J. 0. Boss sailed for 150 miles in front of 
a precipitous wall of ice 180 feet high, in a region about 
20° from the South Pole. 

Mr. Tilak’s summing-up is as follows — 

“Independently of the ccceiitrieity of the earlh’s orbit, the 
occurrence of winter at aphelion is by. itself sure to contribute 
to the production of the ice ag(‘, if other causes and circum- 
stances, either those suggested by Lyell or others, are favourable, 
and 21,000 years must ela])se between two successive occurrences 
of winter at aphelion. For two Glacial eiiochs with an intervening 
Inter-Glacial period, we must, therefore, allow a period longer than 
21,000 years, even if the question of the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit be kc[>( aside ; while if, with Prof. Gcikie, wc sui)pos'e that there 
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were five Glacial (four in the Pleiistocene and one at the close of the 
Pliocene [)eriod) and four Inter-Glacial epochs, the duration must be 
extended to something like 80,000 years ” {Arctic Home in the Vedaxj 
p. 36). 

To a groat extent, if not mainly, says Professor Wright, 
after reviewing the evidence available up to 1892, the 
Glacial Periods, or Ice-Ages, were caused hy gentle 
rhythmical oscillations of the crust of the Earth, occurring 
over extensive areas, and relieved hy the folding and 
mashing together of strata along the lines of least 
resistance now occupied by the mountain-systems and 
once hy oceanic geosynclines. One hundred thousand 
years, or even less, might easily include both the slow 
ooming-on and the rapid close of a Glacial Period. After 
making all reasonable allowances, Prestwich’s conclusion, 
that 25,000 years is ample for the reign of ice during 
such a Period, cannot be regarded as by any means 
incredible, or, on a priori grounds, improbable (Man and 
ihe (Haclal Period^ pp. 329, 361). It should be added, 
however, that more recent investigation has disclosed a 
vast amount of evidence showing that, some time early 
in the Permian sub-period of the Primary or Palmozoic 
Era, glacial formations of a severe type extejided over 
enormous areas on either side of the equator from about 
20” to 35° north and south latitudes — though mostly in the 
southern hemisphere, in what is called “ Gondwanaland,” 
and noticeably in the Aravalli region of India, which 
then lay in “ Gondwanaland ” — with corresponding Inter- 
Glacial Ages ; nay, that, as far back as what American 
geologists call late Proterozoic, and even in earlier 
Proterozoic, times (equating with our old Arclujcan or 
Eozoic Era), there had also been widespread Glaciations, 
with corresponding intervals of a warm character. 
Indeed, we may now reasonably conclude that Ice-Ages 
and Inter-Glacial Periods have l)een periodically recurrent 
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ever since the disappearance of the world-wide, warm, 
equable, edenic climate referred to some little way back. 
All the foregoin",in spite of the many differences of opinion 
that are revealed, may be regarded as a consideration of 
the subject — the Cause of the "reat Ice-A^es — from the 
varying points of view of the recognized scientific world. 
I now proceed to state and comment upon a theory which, 
by that orthodox and still pontifical world, Avill doubtless 
be denounced as heterodox. In 1015, in Chicago, there 
was published an extraordinary book, entitled The Ages 
of Joe and Creation^ by George Prentiss. As a literary 
production, from an English and European point of view, 
it is atrocious — being full of irritating repetitions, and, 
worst of all, being written in a free and easy, unconven- 
tional and carelessly ungrammatical style, which is sure 
to shock many of its readers ; in short, in a kind of 
breezy Americau vernacular, apparently adopted in order 
that it may get “right liome ” and be readily “ understanded 
of the people” over there. Nevertheless, for its clear- 
sightedness, its straight-speaking, its strong and abound- 
ing common sense, and as a convenient store-house of 
most of the more important facts and arguments connected 
one way or another with the problems wherewith we are 
confronted, it would be hard to heat. Indeed, as a broad- 
minded, intelligent, and forcible attempt to break up 
and disperse the dense clouds of mystery .that have 
hitherto enveloped the Ice-Ages and their corresponding 
In ter- Glacial Periods, and the cause or causes that 
gave rise to them, it seems to demand our most 
serious attention. 

It is first necessary, however, to remark that Mr. 
Prentiss appears to know nothing of the mighty Glaciation 
that, as already noticed, occurred in equatorial regions, 
and particularly in southern latitudes, sometime during 
the Permian sub-period of the Primary or Palaeozoic Era, 
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In Pirsson and Schuchert’s Texl-Book of Qeology^ we 
read — 

Geologists now know of seven ju'riods of decided temperature 
changes (earliest and latest Late Proterozoic, Silurian, Permian, 
Triassie, Cretaceoiis-Eoccne, and Pleistocene) and of these at 
least four were glacial climates (both Proterozoic times, Permian, 
and Pleistocene). The greatest intensity of these reduced 
temj)eratures varied be! ween the hemis|)h(^res, for in earliest Late 
Proterozoic and Pleistoeene time it lay in the northern, while in 
latest Proterozoic and Permian time it was more e(iuatorial than 
boreal ” (p. 085). 

We must therefore road what follows in the light of this 
further information. 

Away hack in the hegiiinings of geologic time, 
says Mr. Prentiss, Avhen first the once incandescent 
and fluid Earth had begun to cool and solidify, there 
were no mountain-ranges, and no deoj) and far-reaching 
deposits of stratified rocks or anything else — e,g, no 
layers of iron-ore and other metalliferous substances, all 
by themselves, no layers of coal in beds by themselves, 
no layers of pure marble and granite, no laycjrs of assorted 
limestone by themselves — only illimitable wastes of flat, 
vitreous, once molten rock, with numerous extensive but 
very shallow and placid-looking seas, lying scattered about 
upon its silent, lonesome surface. Moreover, in those 
far-off times, when light first began to filter through the 
thick perpetual clouds that then, as it were, blanketed the 
entire 'globe, and animal and later plant-life commenced, 
a warm, uniform, edenic climate prevailed almost from 
pole to pole, all over the Earth, and thenceforward 
endured for scores of millions of years, throughout 
succeeding Ages, right up to the opening of the Pleistocene 
sub-period of the Quaternary Era. (Let us now substitute 
Proterozoic Era for this). All through tho.se well-nigh 
sempiternal seons it was a windless world ; and — mark 
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this well — there were no climatic zones such as those with 
which we are now familiar. 

Then— towards the elose of geologic time, during 
the first half, or quarter, of the Pleistocene sub-period 
of the Quaternary Era, or perhaps even at the end of the 
Pliocene sub-period of the Tertiary (really Proterozoic) 
Era — there occurred the most stupendous and astounding 
change Earth, since her incandescent days, had ever 
known. Suddenly, the warm equable edenic climate 
•which, for countless millions of years, had enveloped the 
globe almost from pole to pole, disappeared, and was 
succeeded by an era of bitterest cold, also nearly world- 
wide ; for, from the Temperate regions in the North, 
downwards almost as far as the present Antarctic Circle, 
the Earth was buried under immense sheets of ice, in 
places a mile or so thick. 

How long this first Ice-Age lasted, nobody knows: 
but eventually there came a return of the old warm 
uniform edenic climate, extending again nearly from 
polo to pole, and giving rise to what is termed an 
Inter- Glacial Age. 

There were several of these mighty successive changes : 
how many, investigation has never yet been able to dis- 
cover : but it is believed that there were four or five of 
them — i,e., according to most geologists, four Ice-Ages, 
for Europe, in the Pleistocene sub-period, “and, according 
to Professors A. Geikie and Boule, one Ice-Age at the 
end of the Pliocene sub-period, together also, of "Course, 
witli their corresponding Inter-Glacial Periods. As we 
have seen, these are now put at seven ; and they begin 
in our Primary, if not in our Archman, Era. 

The mystery that we all want to see unveiled is that 
which will cease to exist when, but only when, a satis- 
factory answer has been given to the question, “ What was 
it that occasioned the sudden and tremendous revolution 
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in the age-long conditions of Earth above referred 
to ? ” In The Jges of Ice and Creation, Mr. Prentiss 
claims that he has produced such an answer: and I 
rather incline to think tliat he has made good his claim, 
or at least that it probably will be established when the 
ideas to which he has given crude and badly arranged 
expression have been further developed, carefully co-ordi- 
nated, and clearly set forth in language that is no longer 
a wilderness of frequently recurrent solecisms and Trans- 
Atlantic buffooneries. 

Among those competent to judge, there are, or once 
were, many who hold, or Indd, the oj)inion that the entire 
space now occupied by the Sun and its dependent family 
of planets and other celestial bodies — indeed, much n^pre 
than that area — was originally filled by a vast rotating 
Nebula, a mass of intensely heated vapour, which, as it 
cooled by radiation, gradually polarized towards its centre, 
where it contracted into an incandescent nucleus (now 
the Sun), which held everything else in its gravitational 
grip — leaving, however, behind it, in the deserted regions 
of surrounding space, yet still subject to its sovereignty, a 
succession of enormous concentric rings, probably resem- 
bling those of Saturn (and, as has acliially been suspected, 
Neptune), though on a much larger scale, but since 
broken up into the 8 planets, etc., - and thus eventually 
developed into the Solar System as we see it now. Touch- 
ing lightly upon this Nebular Hypothesis, as it is usually 
called, Mr. Prentiss asks us to lift up our eyes and con- 
template the wonders of the heavens — more especially 
those two mighty and extraordinary orbs, the planets 
Saturn and Jupiter. 

Saturn is some 71,000 miles in diameter, 872,187,000 
miles distant from the Sun, and revolves round that orb 
in 29^ of our yeai^. Its ring — reminding one somewhat 
of the flat halo-like circle of linen-covered material which 
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contributes to the mako-up of the Calcutta khidmatgar^s 
head-gear — is so comparatively thiu that it vanishes from 
view when the Sun is in such a direction that it only 
shines on the ring’s edge, as, for instance, was tlie case in 
1848, and again in 1862. The plane of this ring remains 
ever in the same direction, and inclines to the ecliptic 
at an angle of nearly 37°. Hence, like the Earth, Saturn 
already has equinoxes, solstices, and recurring seasons, 
and therefore seems destined for eventual habitation. 
In Astronomy, by E. AV. Hyson, LL.H., E.ll.S., Astro- 
nomer Royal, wc read as follows : — 

“ A division in the riiif** was discovered by Cassini in 1675 
separating it into two, and in 1850 it was soon to ho continued on its 
inner rim by a ‘ dusky ’ ring” (i). 95). 

Mr. Prentiss supplies the following further particulars, 
though he adds that recent observations tend to reduce 
the figures : — 

“ The exterior diameter of the ring system from the onteriiiost 
edge of the outermost ring across the ])Ianet to tlie outermost edge of 
the same ring on the other side is 17^,800 miles. The innermost 
(dark) ring is 11,000 miles in diameter, porpendiciilar to the planet, 
and its inner edge is seme 8,000 miles above the ])lanot’s surface. 
The middle (bright) ring is some 18,000 miles in diameter. 

The division between this ring and the outer (bright) ring, known 
as ‘Cassini’s division,’ is some 2,;i()0 miles wide, and the ojiter 
(bright) ring is some 11,000 miles wide. ’I'liis gives the outer edge 
of Saturn’s ring system a distance above the planet’s surface of some 
50,000 miles ” ; yet “ they are only about 50 to 100 miles wide 
horizontally ; that is, on a lino parallel with the planet’s surface. 

These rings circle round the planet on its equatorial line, showing 
that these wonderful rings are under the influence of the planet’s 
rotary motion and revolve with it. 'fhey are iiitiinately bound 
together, and are not acting independently of each other” (pp. 31, 83). 

Elsewhere (p. 35) he tells us that, at its equator, Saturn 
travels rotarily at the rate of some 22,000 mOes per hour, 
or about 22 times faster than Earth’s rotary spin. 
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As regards surface ieiiiperatures, it would seem that 
those of the outer or major planets are determined by the 
internal heat of the planets themselves, rather than by 
the radiant heat they receive from the Sun. 

'^Jupiter is ])i-ol)fibIy at soniftliiiijr like rofl-lieat, hut it does not 
emit siiftieieiit lisflit to illuminate its satellites when they are shaded 
from the Sun. Saturn, Uranus and Neptune are probably at higher 
temi)eratures ” {Anironorntf, by Dyson, pp. 97, ’.^8). 

The following particulars relate only to the major planets. 
Similar particulars concerning the minor planets are 
unnecessary in connection with present purposes : — 

Size. — Jupiter’s diameter is 11 times, Saturn’s 9 times, 
l^ranus’s 4 times, and Neptune’s 5 times that of the Earth, 
which is 7,936 miles. Thus the two giants of the planet- 
ary world are Jupiter and Saturn. 

Mass . — ’Phis is generally expressed in fractional terms 
of the Sun’s mass, Jupiter’s mass is less than 
of the Sun’s ; Saturn’s between J and J of Jupiter’s ; 
Uranus’s and Neptune’s each about ^th. 

Density . — The density of the outer planets is much 
less than that of the Earth, which is times the density 
of water, Jupiter, Uranus, and Neptune are only slightly 
denser than water. Saturn, however, is not so dense. 
If the Earth’s density he represented as 1, then Jupiter’s 
is 0.23, Saturn’s is only 0.11, Uranus’s is 0.26, and 
Neptune’s is 0.17. On this subject Dr. Dyson remarks 
as follows : — 

“ The difFereiU'os in densify ])oint to great differences in physical 
state, which arise from the fact that the process of cooling, and 
its accompanying piocess of slirinking, have proceeded more rapidly 
in the small planets than in the large ones ” {A^trow my ^ p. 22). 

Prom this point of view, the present conditions and 
appearances of Jupiter and Saturn are particularly 
interesting. 
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Do not the foregoing considerations suggest the in- 
ference that the Sun and its dependent family of planets 
and other celestial bodies all oHginaled out of one 
common fmid of nebutbus mailer^ and are therefore all 
constituted alike; that the planets one and all have passed 
or will pass, through the same successive stages of deve- 
lopment ; and that every one of them, including of 
course our own Earth, teas once a hnniing loorld, and, in 
process of time — owing to the comhined effect of its 
terrific inherent heat, the tremendous centrifugal force 
exerted by its rotational motion, and the fact that its 
gravitational pull would be less at the equator than at its 
poles by just tlie amount of that opposing centrifugal 
force, sending all its volatilizahle elements sky-high, on a 
line with its equator, to sweep there round and round it 
as long as destiny decreed — became possessed of concen- 
tric rings similar to those that still surround the youngest 
of all the planets — Saturn ? 

Againil; the idea that all these bodies are constituted 
alike, there is this to be said — 

the spectrum of Jupiter there appears to be one line not in 
that of tlie SUB, pointing to a constituent of its atmosphere with 
which we are unacquaintod on the Earth. The spectra of Uranus 
and Neptune show very considerable differences from that of the Sun, 
from which the inference is drawn that they are surrounded by dense 
atmospheres totally different from our own {Ibid, p. 99). 

There are also certain dynamical difiiculties which cannot 
he overlooked. Though the satellites of the various 
planets which have these attendants — 

"generally move in planes not far removed from the ecliptic, and 
revolve around their primaries in the same direction in which these 
revolve round the sun,” 

yet there are seme notable exceptions. For instance, 
Jupiter’s eighth moon revolves in a direction opposite to 
that of all its seven sisters. The ninth moon of Saturn— 
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which has ten altogether — moves in a retrograde direction, 
in a very elliptical orbit. Uranus’s four moons are 
particularly remarkable, in that they revolve in a plane 
almost perpendicular to the i)lane in wliicli Uranus itself 
revolves round the Sun. Lastly, Neptune’s one moon 
moves in a retrograde direction, in a plane inclined at 35° 
to the plane of Neptune’s own orbit {Ibid, pp. 94,90). 
If these be irregularities, is it unreasonable to wonder 
whether, some time in tluj unimaginably remote past, 
the nebula out of which the regular portion of our Solar 
System has been thought to have originated, did not 
drift into, and get tangled up with, some other nebula 
whose spiral rotation was quite differently characterized ; 
and that an uUimale blend of the two produced the 
erratically constructed complex that we noio see f 

Again, in Laplace’s famous hypothesis, complexities 
of development arising out of the slight rotatory motion 
with which he supposed the Nebula to have been 
originally endowed, are assumed to have been a dominant 
factor in the subsequent process of evolution as he 
conceived it. If this assumed idea on Laplace’s part is 
not now given up, it has at least been modified. Says 
Dr. Dyson — 

“ It has been 2)OHite(l out recently by Prof. Jeans that ‘ gravita* 

tional instability ’ or a tendency of matter to accumulate around 

nuclei of slightly greater density, and for these nuclei to increase 

and gradually collect more and more nebulous matter around them, 

is probably a more important cause than rotation in the develo2)ment 

of a planetary system from a nebula. A very careful criticism of 

Lai>lace’s hypothesis has been given by Messrs. ChamWrlin and 

Moulton. TheA' consider that the solar system has been derived from 
». *• 

the aggregation of meteoric du.st and fragments, which had possibly 
resulted from the collision of previously existing bodies ” {Astronomy, 
p. 109). 

Obviously, however, the contributory factors were both 
uumerous and complex in their opera^tions. Collision^, 
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fragments, meteoric dust, nebulie, two or more of these 
last perhaps waiulering into each other and getting mixed 
up, rotation, gravitation, heat and expansion, cooling and 
contraction, centrifugal and centripetal forces of several 
kinds — none of these wort; im])robable ; all seem quite 
consistent with Laplace’s general idea; and it is difficult 
to imagine that any of thorn wore any more absent from 
Laplace’s mind than they are absent from the minds of 
thinkers to-day. 

One other point still remains to be considered. The 
question may be asked: Tf the rings of the original 
Nebula broke up into the planets which were eventually 
formed, why did not the similar rings once supposedly 
possessed by all th(^ planets of the Solar System also break 
up into smaller dependent orbs ? In particular, why have 
not the rings of Saturn so broken up ? Is there anything 
in their present appearance or condition, pointing to that 
as their eventual destiny ? The answer is that those planets 
which now no longer possess rings have, as a matter of 
fact, one or more satellites circling round them. Jupiter 
has at least four ; Uranus has also four; while Neptune 
has at least one. Even Saturn, which still retains its 
rings, has no less than ten. To this, however, the obvious 
rejoinder is, that the matt(‘r which went to the formation 
of J upiter’s four moons, or that now represented by 
Uranus’s four moons, cannot possibly have exhausted all 
the matter which once, in a volatilized state, had sur- 
rounded those two jjlanets in the shape of rings. Hence, 
the balance of that matter — unaccounted for by astrono- 
mers up to date — must still be existing and discoverable 
somewhere. Or, the above question may be reversed thus : 
** If Saturn, with its glorious rings, and its ten satellites 
in addition, represents a typical stage in the process 
of evolution from original nebula to eventually concrete 
and organized orbic maturity, how came it that the 
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concentric rings of the original Nebula ever broke up into 
planets only ? Why did not a portion, at least, of that 
mighty ring-system remain in being, just as Saturn’s ring- 
system remains still in being, and await the day when — 
the sun having cooled down — ring by ring, the volatilized 
solids first, and the lighter materials afterwards, according 
to their densities, it might gradually descend to the 
surface of the Sun, and settle there permanently, in 
stupendous successive layers?” Tlio only reply to this that 
I can think of, is the following. The original nebular 
matrix imagined by Laplace existed under conditions 
vastly ditferent from those of the Saturnian system, or 
any other particular constituent portion of the Solar 
System. The nearest fixed star is cf Centauri, its distance 
being some 270,000 times the distance between ourselves 
and the Sun. Thus, the isolation of that nebular matrix 
in space was such that anything in the nature of exter- 
nal influences operating upon it must have been imper- 
ceptible. It is far otherwise with the Saturnian world, 
or any other subordinate dei)artment of the Solar System. 
All sorts of influences mu.st have poured in upon it from 
the Sun and from its sister planetary systems, all tending 
to control its development in evolution, and to impart 
to it a definitely individual character. Therefore, if the 
process by which our Solar System evolved from an origi- 
nal nebular matrix, is not in all resj)(;ets, stage by stage, 
reproduced in the evolutional history say of the Satur- 
nian world, why should no he in the least surprised? 

Now let us pass to Jupiter. This enormous orb repre- 
sents planetary volution one stage further on than the 
stage at which we behold it in the case of Saturn. 
Saturn, though possessing no less than ten moons, still 
retains its rings. Jupiter possesses only four large moons ; 
but its rings — assumijig that once upon a time it had 
rings — have disappeared, as such. What has become of 
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them, or at least of the stuff of which they were 
composed ? Have they fallen upon the planet, settling 
permanently upon its surface, or at least spreading them- 
selves round the Jovian glohe in the 8ha])e of an immense 
enveloping mantle of comparatively low-lying, but still 
floating, because still volatile, matter ? This is what Mr. 
Prentiss maintains. As the rings, after segregation, 
began, one by one- -the loAvest and heaviest first — to 
descend nearer and nearer Id the planet’s surface, they 
would necessarily do so along precisely the same lines as 
those along which they had once ascended, and would 
finally spread themselves out, away from the equatorial 
line, north and south, toAA^irds the poles. Because 
Jupiter’s gravitational downvA^ard pull, as exerted at the 
poles, would be stronger from those directions than at 
the equator, where the centrifugal force arising from the 
planet’s- rotation on its own ajiis, would counterbalance 
it to some extent. Neverth* less, as the floating volatile 
substances sink loAvcr and lower — in fact for as long as 
they do not drop to the level of the rain- belt, or height 
above the planet’s surface whei'e condensation into water 
naturally takes place — for just so long will there be 
heavier accumulations over the equatorial regions than 
anywhere else, in spite of the tendency to spread side- 
ways. How long this stage of evolution is likely to 
endure, may he estimated from a consideration of the fact 
that the rate of speed at which the descending process goes 
on can never possibly exceed that at which the forces which 
originally sent all the volatilized substances aloft vvapne. As 
well as can he judged, Jupiter has now reached the stage 
at which its descending, hut still volatile substances, once 
rings, are diffused quite evenly around the planet, as it 
were comj)letely blanketing it in belts at a distance of about 
1,000 miles from its surface. Being, however, as we have 
seen, more banked up in equatorial regions than in regions 
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nearer the poles, they shut out the fiercer rays of the 
Sun at the equator, and tend to equate the temperature 
there with that prevailing in what, north and soiitli, 
might otherwise be described, in language familiar to 
us because of our own present terrestrial conditions, as 
the temperate and arctic or antarctic zones. Thus — 
2)robably for scores of millions of years — Jujnter is 
destined to experience notliing except that warm, uniform, 
edenic climate to which 1 have already referred some 
way back. As regards Saturn, which is now passing 
through a much earlier stage of evolution, Mr, Prentiss 
is of opinion that — 

“ Its vaporized solids are, in Uie oiain, sjn’ead cjnite evenly over 
its surface nearly to its poles, while its liijfhtest vaj)ors, mainly its 
water and carbon, are slung high above its surface, revolving around 
it in rings, as we see, high above its equator (]). 03). 

Adopting, then, some modification of Laplace’s 
Nebular Hypothesis^ or, if 2)reFerred, even of Chamberlin 
and Moulton’s Planetesiuud Hypothesis, with its basic 
idea of an eruptional origin, and knowing what we 
do of those two extraordinary planetary systems associated 
with the names Saturn and tlupiter, we are in a position 
to form a very fair conce2)tion of the volutional stages 
through wiiich our own Eartli lias probably passed, 
to reach the conditions in which it now finds itself. 
Clearly, like the Sun to-day, and like all the jdanets in 
distant times, it was once a burning world. Clearly, also, 
it once possessed rings, just as Saturn possesses them yet. 
As clearly, that stage was left behind, and it passed into 
and through that further stage through which we can 
see that Jiqiiter is even now jiassing — riugless, hut 
mantled in clouds of those volatile substances which once 
upon a time had constituted its rings — a stage during 
which these blanketing clouds acted, probably for count- 
less millions of years, as an intercepting medium in 
iO 
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respect of the fierce actinal rays of the Sun, and so, 
throughout those many successive u^ons, conferred upon 
it a warm uniform edenic climate — a kind of greenhouse 
temperature, as Mr. Prentiss calls it, that prevailed all 
over it, from pole to pole. Even tliis stage came jit last 
to an cud, and Earth (mtered u])on yet another — the stage 
(never yet reaclu^d either by Saturn or hy Jupiter or by 
any other planet, so far as we know) which opened with 
that stupendous revolutionary change in Terrestrial 
conditions sometimes styled “The (llacial and Tnter- 
Glacial Periods,” and more popularly “ ^riie Great Ice- 
Age,” which ajipears to us to hav(‘ arrived so suddenly, 
and which is dealt with so originally, so inbuestingly, 
and so ably by Mr. Prentiss in his book under review. 

To cut a long story short, \v<* hiarn from Mr. Prentiss 
(who is largely inspired by the writings of the late 
Professor Tsajic N. Vail) that it. was the succ(.‘ssive falls 
to Earth of the last f(wv spread-out layers of volatile 
matter blanketing the globe, which caused the various 
; that, even in the Saturnian stage, the entiivi 
disc-like formation of volatilized substaTices had begun 
to segregate into rings, each representing those substa*nces 
in some special order of their gravity — the heavier 
consisting of metals, carbons, etc., and destined to be the 
first to fall ; the lighter consisting of mixed carbons and 
water ; while the lightest (water) would float highest, 
and be the last to fall ; that these disc-rings and onion- 
like layers of the dilTused blanketing clouds had vast 
spaces betw^een them, and the more the rings and layers 
descended and condensed the greater w ould be the spaces, 
until, when the falls occurred, the spaces w^ould be far 
wdder than the layers ; that after each fall of a layer, 
a very long time w^ould be required to restore the W'arm, 
equable, edenic climate, because the next higliest layer 
or ring would be at a tremendous elevation, but when 
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any such further riug^ did come down and join the 
blanket-lilv'e formation, it would not only hank up heavily 
over the equatorial regions, hut would also spread out 
towards the poles, shutting in the heat there, and so 
equalize the temperature evcryAvhere; and thus it was 
these vast intervcnin«* sj)aces, combined with the imme- 
diately preeedini? rin^-drop, which wore the cause of the 
so-called Tuter-(U(tci((1 Vcriods. Tn these Inter-Glacial 
Periods, explains Air. Prentiss — 


“ tliere bein|Lj no nlonds low rnf>u‘jli lo condense into rain, there 
could be no rain, and there boinjjj no torrid, l('ini)crato, and frijjjid 
zones with I'adically ditTorcnt temperatures, except close to the 
rernainiiiii’ ice sheets, (hero woidd not be storms of wind and rain, 
and the result must l>ave been a warm, (juiet, rainless, stormless ajje 
of very uniform temperature ’’ (p. 


Aleaiiwliile, let us remomh(U’ that, as a consequence 
of these successivi* condensations and falls, and propor- 
tionately thereto, the vast pall of volatile substances 
which for untold millions of years had been blanketing 
the Earth almost from pole to pole right up to the time of 
the first lce-Ag(\ atid which was periodically rc-formed, 
or at least augmented, at the advent and throughont the 
duration of the various successive Inter-Glacial Periods, 
was stcuidily undergoing a process of drain, anil becoming 
graduallv thinner; and hence more and more diffused 
light was gradually penetrating the pall, as it slowly drew 
nearer and nearer to the Earth, Here again I ((note — 


From the foregoing it will be seen that an ice age and a deluge 
are twins of a common parcntftge, and sprang from a common cause ; 
that just as sure {aic !) as there were four or live ages of ice, just 
so sure (avV- /) were there four or live deluges, all but one of which 
occurred before man appeared on the earth ’’ (p. 217). 

“ I'inally the last great Ice Age came on, and a tremendous fall 
of snow for the last time buried tlie frigid and temperate zones under 
immense sheets of ice, while torrential rains deluged the warmer 
portions of the earth, causing the Noachian deluge. 
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“ This was caused by the fall of tbe last belt of the retuvniug 
vaporized oceans, clearing the skies and ushering in an entirely new 
era. The old era of a cloud-covered earth passed away, never to 
return, and man for the llrst time saw the rainbow and the nndimmed 
sun shining in all his glory” (j). 253). 

All this is very wonderful and verv enlightening. But 
one thing is ([uite certain ; and that is that, if we are to 
accept Mr. Prentiss’s solution of the problem of the Ice- 
Ages and the Inter-Glacial Periods, then many of our old 
ideas about the kosmic and terrestrial past — and in 
particular many of the ideas which for generations have 
almost attained the rank of dogmas in scientific circles — 
will have to go by the board. 

For instance : the vast deposits of what are termed 
‘stratified rocks’ covering both land-areas and ocean- 
floors in many regions, are found in layers of dilferent 
kinds — metalliferous, carboniferous, lime, and so forth — 
each kind reposing separntchf hy 'itself^ and all shotcing a 
depth or thickness of from. Ji‘> to "20 miles till we reach the 
foundation on wliich thev rest, tJie onc(^ molten but now 
cooled and vitreous surface of the Earth. According to 
scientific teaching, they were formed by what is techni- 
cally termed ‘ Erosion.’ Bat erosion from irhat ? At the 
time when they were formed, if land and water were then 
in the same proportions to each other that they are in now, 
one-quarter of the Earth’s surface was land^the cooled, 
vitreous, fire-hardened foundation just mentioned — and 
3-quartcrs consisted of water — the arch man, far-stretching, 
but shallow seas already referred to. There were as yet no 
mountain-ranges, or other elevated regions, on the globe. 
For instance, the Himalayas were unknown till Pliocene 
times — millions and millions, probably billions, of years 
later ! How, then, by the washings from this flat, hare, 
glassy land area, representing only j of the Earth’s surface, 
could the shallow seas, representing | of it (not to speak 
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of the continents themselves) have been tilled up in parts 
to the depth stated ? Kven if tin; proportions of land 
and water were not then J and J- respectively, are we 
seriously to be asked to believe that erosion cfiected the 
deposits in that orderly sequence of distinct and separate 
layers which distinguishes them? In the Text -Book of 
Geology^ at p. 983, wo actually read — 

“We do not vot know satisfaolorilv the rate of erosion or 

f 4 

sedimentary accumulation. Data liave been gatlmred as to the mean 
annual rate of sedimentary disehar^ro for nine rivers, and it varies 
between 1 part of sediment in rMH of water for the Hio Grande and 
1 part in 10,000 for IJrngna}’. Harker states; 'The hijijhest figure is 
thus thirty-four times as great as the lowest,’ and ' a mean of nine figures 
so discordant cannot afford any information of ({uantitative value.’ ” 

We should say not, indeed ! Of what value, then, are any 
calculations based on so-called Erosion ? U’his “Erosion” 
idea is, in short, utterly absurd. Clearly the l)ulk of these 
earthy deposits canu' from the undei* the conditions 

already indicated. 

Again, our text-books are full of allusions to geologi- 
cal periods, in course of which the land suddenly or 
gradually sank, and the seas transgressed, or advanced, 
over extensive areas. For example. Sir Charles Lyell, 
as already noticed, assumes different distributions of land 
and water, combined with sudden elevation and submer- 
gence of considerable laud areas, in his attempted solution 
of the problem raised by the question of the cause of the 
Ice-Ages. Of course wc? know tliat specific continents, 
like those of Lemuria and Atlantis, are .said to have 
actually sunk. I am not now referring to events of that 
nature. I am referring to occurrences that were very 
much earlier in time, and also, as wc may suppose, even 
more general. In those remote ages — for we are now 
dealing with times that long preceded* even the first 
Ice-Age — the seas were comparatively very shallow. Of 
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course, if the land did actually sink, it would be possiblf 
for even shallow seas to “ transj^ress ” upon it. Hat sup- 
pose there really was no ainkingj. Suppose that, as Age 
succciedcd Age, and deluge followed deluge — the watei 
all coming from the rings and layers of volatilized ele- 
ments 11 OM ting in the ski(Ns —with one grand finale, in the 
shape of the last and greatest ])eluge of all— may the 
truth not rather have been that the oceans and seas, 
originally shallow, sometimes gradually and sometimes 
suddenly h(}came augmented, till at last th(?y 

attained their present dimensions and depths — whereupon, 
naturall}^ tlio land areas would in many places disappear, 
and seimi to have sunk, and the oceans and seas would 
actually have “ transgr<\s.sed ” upon the landr To me 
this explanation of tlu^ particular problem under notice 
appears much more adequate and accej)tahle than the 
elaborately reasoned, vet, for all that, not necessarily so 
reasonable, conjectures of soi-disaui Science. 

AV'hen geologists did not know what to do with an 
old-world land-area — when the conditions it presented did 
not tit in with tlieir theories — they incontinently sank 
it. Then, if their theories needed it, they just as readily 
raised it again from the deep. All by imagination and 
capricious Avill-power ! 

Lastly, in conventionally prevalent theories it is 
assumed, as a matter of course, that from the epoch when 
the first beginnings of organic life made their appearance 
on Earth, up to present times, the Sun has shone on the 
Earth’s surface just as steadily, brightly, and warmly as 
it does now, interrupted say only by passing clouds. This 
assumption must henceforth be given up. 

How all these remote and mighty happenings affect 
the subject of “ Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age,” and 
in particular tlie question of “The Origin of the Aryas,” 
must be reserved for future consideration. 
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IV 

Proluilioiit in (lie loni;’ procession of ;irt^uni(Mits which 
sirofini us in Mr. Ahinas (hiniulrii Das’s Jllg- I 'vdic 

/utiirf, in sup])ort of conclusion tlial “there can be 
no doubt that tlie Indo-Arvans lixed and flourished as a 
civilised pcopb* in the Aliocnnie or Pliocene opocli 
(p. 22), is th(^ statemciul that Sapta-Sindhavah, or “ Hapta- 
Sindhu,” as Jux'prid’ers to call it (if not actually iludr 
domicile of orij^iii, at least their spi'cial hahitut and liome- 
land for thousands of years), was c(ni( rally situated with 
refercnice to four distinct scsas or oceans — (1) a .llaj])iitana 
Sea, which can he safely surmised to have lasted up to 
the end of th<; Tertiary (^mch (p. 7); (2) a lon^ si retch 
of sea existincj in the Miocene, nay possibly even tlie 
Pliocene, ('poch, wliich cxlend(‘d from the (iast(;rn sliores 
of Sapta-Sindhn eastward.s as far as th(‘ (;on fines of Assam ; 
into which the flanges and yamuna, after running their 
originally short courses, j)oured their waters ; and whicli 
may now he descrihed as having covered what is known 
as the “Ganges 'JVough ” (p. 10); (.'!) the Arabian 8ea, 
and an arm of it which extended up U)wards the Indus 
Valley and so covered a large ])art of Sindh (p. 25) ; and 
(4) a large Sea lying north of the llimfilayas, at an early 
geological epoch connected Avith the Arctic Ocean, later 
converted into an inland sea, covering a large area in 
Central Asia, extending as far AA^est as the Black Sea, and 
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continuing to exist as an Asiatic Mediterranean down to 
the dawn of historical times (pp. 27, 28). 

In his Illistory of Sanskri/ Liieraiurt^ at p. 143, 
Professor A. A. Macdonell ventured the observation that 
“ the Ocean ” was probably known to the Indo-Aryas 
only from hearsay. Mr. Das will not have this at any 
price. Not only, he asserts, were the Indo-Aryas familiar 
with the word i^amudra, in the sense of Sea” as distinct 
from Shulha (see liig, VIII, 0, d ; ^’2, 22), but they even 
sometimes used Slmlhu in the sense of “ Sea ” I, 46, 

2, and argument founded tlieieon). Tliis is probably cor- 
rect. Purther, he cites a number of texts illustrative, as 
he maintains, of the intimate knowledge of the Ocean and 
its affairs possessed by the Indo-Aryas. In this connec- 
tion I do not go so far as to say that Mr. Das has altogether 
failed to make out his case : but I cannot help thinking 
that some of his citations are not very convincing. It is 
by no means difficult to imagine many poets, who have 
never seen the sea and know nothing about it personally, 
being quite able to give utterance to ideas of the sort 
expressed in some of these hymns. Again, Mr. Das cites 
rigs which speak of SumTidras in the “ East ” and in the 
“ West ” {e.g.y X, 130. 5), and rigs which allude to Ushas 
being “ seen in the East,” and being “ born in the Eastern 
quarter of the spacious firmament ” (I. 124. 3 ; 6). This 
last is really cited in connection with Mr. Das’s criticisms 
of the late Mr. Tilak’s “ Arctic Home ” theories : but it 
also seems to be vaguely relevant here. Finally, in connec- 
tion with the Oceans, we are referred to Rig. IX, 33, 6, 
and Rig. X. 47. 2. Looking these up in Wilson's edition 
of the ^ig^Veda Samhita, this is what I find — 

A^ol. Y, p. 257. - 

“ i). Froiii every side, Homo, pour upon us four oceans of riches, 
grant us thousands (of desires).” 
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Vol. VI, p. 12? (addressed to Indra). 

“ 2. (We know thee to be) well ariuecl, a sure protector, a safe 
guide (renowned throughout) the four oceans, the depository of riches, 
deserving of repeated worshij), adorable, the preventer of many (ills) : 
grant us various fertilizing riches,’’ 

These two lonely verses, with their vague and obviously 
metaphorical allusions to “four oceans” (which might be 
iuiy oceans), w o arc^ solemnly asked by Mr. Das to accept 
as proof of the “perfect knowledge” possessed by the 
“ Indo- Aryans ” of the four specific seas surrounding the 
land of Sapta-Sindhu as above described (p. JH). 

Then, as tlu^ kind of texf wdiich show s how familiar 
the “ Indo-Aryaiis ” must have been Avilh the Deep, as a 
shoreless and limitless waste of nothing hut water, save 
for an occasional island (DrApa), behold the following, 
cited at p. 85-- 

liig~Ved<\ 1, 1(50, 3=- Wilson, Vol. IJ, p. 158. 

“ 8. Thy weapon, Tndra . . . Agni . . . the oblations encom- 
pass him as the waters (surround) an island.” 

Verily, AFr, Das is easily satisfied ! AToreover, it appears^ 
the Aryan merchants used actually to “ plough ” the seas 
with their A’essels. AVhat perfectly clinching evidence ! 
Who but a naturally sea- faring people would he ac- 
quainted with an expression like that ‘r' The w^onder 
is how such great men had not the moral courage to 
refrain from using such very “common stock”! 

I reallv must draw' attention to vet one other of 
Mr. Das's citations from the l}i(j~Veda, upon which he 
seems to rely in proof of an intimate knoAvledge on the 
part of the “ Indo- Aryans ” of at least one of these 
four hypothetical oceans, hut which appears to me to 
evaporate in his hands. Ft is JUg. I, 116, 3, 4, 5= Wilson, 
Vol. I, pp. 306, 307— 

^‘8. 'I’ugra, verily, Aswins, scut (hia son) Bhujyu to aea; as a 
dying man parts with his riches. Rut you brought him back in 
17 
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vessels of your own, floating over the ocean, and keeping out the 
waters. 

4. Three nights and three days. Nasatyas, have you conveyed 
Bhujyu, in three rapid, revolving ears, having a hundred wheels, and 
drawn b}’ six horses, along the dry betl of the ocean, to the shore 
of the sea. 

5. This exj)loit 3 'ou achieved, Aswios, in the ocean, where there 
is nothing to give support, nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to 
— that y'ou brought Bhujyu, sailing in a hundred-oared ship, to his 
father^s house.*’ 

True, the idea of the “ Ocean ” is brought in here ; hut 
the reference is not to any Ocean in tin* ordinary sense 
of the word — and (^uite certainly not to any of the four 
specific Oceana above alluded to as once surrounding the 
land of Sapta- Sindh avail, as Mr. Das would have us 
understand it. Obviously, what the Priest-Poet has in 
his mind, is the annually recurrent struggle between 
Indra on the one side and Vritva (under the names of 
^ushna, ^amhara, etc.) on the other, during the 90, 99, 
or 100 days of the cloudy 8 months (presided over by 
Ekata, Dvita, and IVita) which roughly constitute the 
“ Bainy Season,” at the end of which the Sun is released 
from his prison — Hhiijyu is rescued. Mr. Das ought to 
he perfectly well aware of this himself ; for in his criti- 
cisms of Mr. Tilak’s views regarding the Arctic North, 
as referred to in the liig-Feday he makes considerable 
play with this very argument in his chastisement of that 
brilliant writer. 

It will he remembered that, when wrestling with the 
question as to when Man first appeared upon the Earth, 
Mr. Das adduced a certain amount of testimony in favour 
jof the possibility, if not the probability, of that event 
having occurred towards tlie close of the Miocene sub- 
period of the Kainozoic or Tertiary Era (p. 23). On 
grounds both geological and archseological, however, he 
is fairly sure that Man existed in the Indian Peninsula in 
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Pliocene times (p. 22). Even that position, he feels, has its 
perils from the standpoint of cold scientific proof : but 
in any event — and here, in his enthusiasm, Mr. Das passes 
from the idea of Man’s first appearance on Earth, or in 
India, to the still more fascinating idea of the age of some 
of the oldest hymns of the Veda — we need have no 

hesitation whatever in assigning it to the Pleistocene. 
None of which ingeniously alternative views, he it noted, 
contribute in the slightest degree whatsoever towards 
restraining Mr. Das from placing in the forefront of his 
argument the assertion already referred to — that ‘‘ there 
can be no doubt that the Indo- Aryans lived and flourished 
as a civilised people in the Miocene or Pliocene epoch ” 
(p. 22), presumahly, of course, in Sapta-Sindhavah. 

A very few considerations will suffice to reveal the 
utter baselessness and even absurdity of this complacent 
pronouncement. Mr. Das does not offer any direct proof 
of his statement. ITe has none. The conclusion is 
arrived at by a process, in the nature of special pleading, 
which consists largely of a series ol‘ mental gulps and 
wriggles that are at least highly diverting. The evidence, 
such as it is, for Man’s presence in the Indian Peninsula 
(mark that term) during the Miocene, or at any rate 
during the Pliocene, comes, not from the North, 
not, for instance, from Sapta-Sindhu itself, but from 
the despised South — from Purther India and the 
Narbada Valley. But Mr. Das has no intention of 
letting a little circumstance like that foil him. Sapta- 
Sindhu, he points out, is one of the oldest life-producing 
regions in India, if not the oldest. (As a matter 
of ' fact, it and its whole neighbourhood was once 
submerged under the Southern Ocean — probably in Juras- 
sic times — and only later became added to India : it is 
therefore younger, not older, than the rest of India, 
ireoloeically I). Therefore, of course, Sapta-Sindhu must 
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have been inhabited by Man long before any other 
part of India was. Therefore development in evolution 
there must have been far in advance of such development 
elsewhere. Therefore, when Man was just appearing in 
Further India, or the Narbada Valley, during the Miocene, 
autochthonous Man in Sapta-Sindhu must have been far 
on the road of Progress. Therefore Civilization must have 
been attained by autochthonous Man in Sapta-Sindhu long 
before it was attained by any other ve])resentatives of Man 
in India. The rest of. the world did not count then. But 
autochthonous Man in Sapta-Sindhu was “ Aryan.*’ He 
was the 5 Jauahs mentioned in the Riif-Veda - now called 
the Indo- Aryans.” Therefore, “then* can be no doubt 
that,” etc., etc., as stated at p. 22 of Mr. l.'as’s booh. 

Again, speaking from a Darwinian point of view, we 
may take it for granted that the erect posture of Man is 
of very ancient origin — 

“for it is fully developed in the ohh^si fos.^il-nipn, and j)robahly had 
its beginninsf in the ribbons of IMionene lime. It is, however, not so 
much in his posture that man differs from the lar^e anthropoids as in 
his manner of proj?rcpsion. lie is adapted to livinjj on the "round, 
‘ an adaptation which allowed him to escape beyond the limits of 
forests and occupy the whole world.’- It is, therefore, in the con- 
struction of the legs and in the setting of the entire foot upon the 
ground (plantigrady) that man varies much from the greater apes, 
and as the human leg and foot are already developed in the oldest 
known fossil-man, it is clear that this evolution also took place prior 
to the Pleistocene” {Text-Book of (ieoJogy^ by Pirsson and Schu- 
chert, ])p. 960, 961 .) 

Again — 

“ In the later Oligoccne of Egypt appears the oldest ape {Projplio- 
pithecHs), apparently the progenitor of all later anthropoids. This 
was a small animal which spread in early Miocene time into Europe 
and there gave rise to the larger apes of the Western part of that, 
jcontinent {Pliopithecm into DryopithecuH), It is, then, since the 
; middle Miocene time that we may exj)ect the rise of the human stock. 
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The great-bodied primates of about this time probably divided into 
two independently evolving stocks, the one retaining the ancestral 
arboreal habitat, the other taking more and more to the ground. Tlie 
former line of evolution gave rise to the gorilla and chimpanzee of 
Africa and the orang of Borneo and Sumatra, while the terrestrial 
stock deveiopcil into the .niccstr) of man. Living man is known as 
Homo Hapirnu (reasoning man) and in his varied geographical races is 
distributed over the (*ntiro earth. As we go back into the Pleistocene 
we meet with other human sjieeii's, more and more primitive, and 
finally with the ape-man {PifliecanlhropitH) of .lava” p. 


AVe talk midily and lightly of tlio Heceiit and Pleisto- 
cene sub-periods of th(3 (Quaternary or Post -Tertiary Era. 
of the Pliocene, Mioceiu*. OligotMUie, and Koceiio suh- 
periods of the Tertiary or Kainozoit^ of the Creta- 

ceous, J tirassic, and Triassie sub-periods of the Me.sozoic 
or Secondary Era-'-not to speak of Hu* J’aht^ozoic or 
Primary Era and tin* Eozoic or Archtean Era. with their 
respective suh-])eiiods — hut what do we mean Ity these 
names in regard to fintr? In that connection what ideas 
ought we reasonaddy to attach to them ? According to 
Dana, the Mesozoic was B times as long as tlu3 Kainozoic, 
inclusiv<? of the Post-'IVrtiary uj) to date ; and the 
Paheozoic was d times the duration of the Mesozoic. 
ITonce, Ave may pr(?suni(3 that the Arclncan was 
r> times as long as the Pala‘ozoic : thus giving 
the following ratio — d\3rtiary and Post-T’ertiary. 1 ; 
Secondary, 8; Primary. 12; Arcluean, say (iO ; i.e., 
Kainozoic time was only /,.,th of the wiiole. It equates 
with the Tertiary Era, hut. is here meant to include 
also all post-Tertiary time up to date, some 

2,000,000 years, (3ven on U^allace's calculations. Accord- 
ing to others, this must he considerably reduced {Man 
and the (tlaelal TeriofL p. 'lOB). Also, according to 
an estimate by H. R. Knipe (who judged by the thick- 
ness of the stratified erosional deposits for each sub-period 
in America), the present period since the last Glaciation 
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lasted 50,000 years, the Pleistocene 150,000 years, the 
Pliocene 200, 000 years, the Miocene 850,000 years, the 
(lligocene 500,000 years, and the Eocene 500,000 years ; 
Avhile, according tf> larger European estimates, the Recent 
find Pleistocene lasted 400,000 years, the Pliocene 
1, 200, COO years, tlie Miocene 1,400,000 years, the 
Oligocene 1,200,000 years, and the Eocene 2,000,000 
y<?ars. All these calculations, he it remembered, were 
based on the theory that the deposits referred to 
were the result of Erosion. But, if this theory be un- 
sound, or even riskily elusive ; if, in short, we have to 
discard it in ffivour of a theory that the deposits w^ere all 
effected from the skies, secularly, i.e., that each stratum 
took just as long to be formed as each planetary ring 
took to descend and diffuse its constituent elements upon 
the bare vitreous surface of the Earth — what then ? 
These ring-descents only occurred at special epochs, and 
between any two of them there seems to have been an 
interval of inconceivably long duration — perhaps scores 
of millions of years. Then, when a ring-descent did take 
place, the ensuing precipitation of de-volatilizing material 
upon the face of the Earth must have been indescribably 
slow. Possibly, therefore, we shall have to increase 
indefinitely even the biggest of our estimates of the dura- 
tions of the successive geological periods. Assuming, 
however, that Man made his first appearance upon the 
Earth at the close of the Pliocene sub-period, or sometime 
early in the Pleistocene sub-period, what, then, is the 
use of speculating as to how long ago even that was — 
or at least of being in finy w'ay dogmatic on the subject — 
seeing that we may really have to think, or rather to 
conjecture, in unknown millions of years ? 

In that case, w^here do ]\Ir. Abinas Chandra Das and 
his claim regarding the antiquity of the “ Indo- Aryans ” 
of Vedic Sapta-Sindhu, not merely as human beings, but 
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as a pre-eminently, or shall we even say exclusively, 
civilized people, come in ? 

But even from the standpoint of the old orthodox views 
ill this connection, and the estimates as to time thereon 
based, Mr. Das is equally out of court : for, as I showed 
in a previous paper, even up to the close of the Pliocene, 
the world — so far as specialists have been able to ascer- 
tain — was a world whose dominant inhabitants were the 
Anthropoids ; and, as for Sapta-Sindhu, that part of it, 
at least, in which the Siwaliks are situated, was a parti- 
cularly notable stronghold of these extraordinary crea- 
tures ! Man may liave been on hu loay : but, so far as we 
know, he had not yet arrived. 

Even that, however, is by no means all. Mr. Das’s 
views re^ardin^ the more or less extensive and distant 
seas that once surrounded Sapta-Sindhu, are a very promi- 
nent and important feature of his case. On the strength 
of the texts which he cites, he maintains that the already 
highly civilized “ Indo-Aryans ” in Sapta-Sindhu were 
familiarly acquainted with those Miocene or possibly 
Pliocene seas — even with these t oceans — and that certain 
of the hymns in the llig- Veda actually contain references 
to them. He tells us that there is geological evidence to 
^*ove that in very early times— in fact, from early 
Permian times — Southern India (note the specifically 
limitational description) formed part of a huge continent 
(for which Blanford proposed the name “ Indo-Oceana,”) 
which extended from Burma and South China on the 
east, to East and South Africa on the west, and from the 
Vindhya hills on the north to Australia on the south. 
It was probably not connected anywhere with Western 
Asia, though, he adds, there is reason to believe that it 
did join with the Eastern Himalayas somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of distant Assam (pp. 91-92). Mr. Das’s 
main concern at this stage seems to be to draw our 
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Utentiou to the fact that, owing to the interposition of 
ihe Rajputana Sea, south or south-east of Sapta-Sindhu, 
3apta-Sindhu must have been wholly cat off from any 
tind of inter-communication between itself and this great 
louthern continent — Mr. Das’s dominant idea, of course, 
3eing a desire that w(‘ slioiild realize that humanity in 
Sapta-Sindhu was mi geaeris, or at any rate altogether 
lifferent in its origins and nature from humanity 
IS evolved, or at least resident, in “ Indo-Oceana.” 
Vs for Assam and Bengal, hi‘ seems to be content to let 
heir destinies in this respect drift. They may have derived 
rom the inferior ethnic strata of the South. But not 
o the favoured “ Aryans ” of Sapta-Sindhu. From the 
)eginnings of time — isolated, guarded — they had deve- 
oped steadily into super- evolutional maturity within the 
)orders of their own “ (Jod-fashioned Country (Deva- 
lirmita Deca). With regard to the epoch of their origin, 
md to the age of some of the early hymns of the 
^ig-Veda, we have seen that, though not exactly quarrel- 
ing with the Pliocene sub-period, and being even content 
f necessary to fall back upon the Pleistocene sub-period, 
vhat Mr. Das really wants us to be impressed with are 
he claims in this connection of the Miocene — be it only 
ts fluttering tail-end. By hook or by crook, therefore^ 
t was necessary to obtain some sort of support for a 
tatement that the Rajputana Sea, the ^ea along the 
langetic Trough, and even the Indo- ’ceanic continent, 
dl lasted up to the close of the Miocene. This Mr. Das 
loes not fail to find, in a casual conjecture thrown 
>ut by the late Professor Huxley, and lying embedded 
n some remarks made by Blanford and quoted by Mr. 
Das at p. 94. There we read — 

The Indo-Oceanic land appears to have existed from at least 
arly Permian times, probably (as Professor Huxley has pointed out) 
p to the close of the Miocene epoch.'’ 
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Commentingf on those remarks by Blanford, Mr. Das 
{inter alia) adds that it is possible — 

“ that the isolation of Sapta>Sindhu continued till a much la‘er 
period ” (p. 97). 

Here it may be ol)servtid — not only in this specific 
connection, but also generally — that, whatever the evi- 
dence secured by ^Ir. Das for any of the positions he is 
labouring to establish, he is quite good at seizing upon, 
and utilizing, all sorts of little curiosities and obscurities 
elsewhere discovered by him, for the purpose of stretch^ 
iny that evidence just a wee bit — sometimes a good deal — 
further. At the same time, whv Mr. ])as should be so 
concerned regarding the duration of “ Tndo-Oceana,” 
when, according to him, not Norther}! India, and in 
particular not Sapfa-SintlhTi, but only insignificant and 
despised Southern India, had any connection with it, is 
not readily apparent. However, that is the way Mr. 
Das’s mind works. Somehow or other he meanders to 
his end. 

As for the Gangetic Sea and the Kajputana Sea, IMr. 
Das seems to have come across in this way nothing 
particularly worth picking up. Perfo^'ce, therefore, he 
has had to take refuge in broad qualified statements >vhich 
practically commit him to nothing, while leaving him 
free to indulge in whatever plausible suggestions 
will best dove-tail into his general scheme. All he 
knows about the Gangetic Sea is that it was a Miocene 
Sea, except that on p. 21, ho says — 

“It lasted through the whole of the Mesozoic Era up to the 
Miocene and possibly thf' Pliocene epoch of the Cninozoic hra, h- fore 
it became alluvial land. As we find mention of this pea in the 
Rig-Veda, the latter must be held to be as old as the Miocene or 
the Pl’ocene epoch whose age is to be computed by some hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions of years. This, at first sight, Would 
seem to be eKtromely incredible. But,” etc. 

18 
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The italics are mine. As regards the statement that 
the JRig- Veda must liave been as old as the Miocene dr 
Pliocene, because some of tlie hymns make mention of 
this Sea, in the tirst place it is not at all certain that 
that was the Sea referred to ; and in the second place, 
even if it had been certain, the statement would be a 
non seqtii'ur^ as obvious as it is amusing. We know a 
good deal now about how, with the help of Brahmanistic 
“ editing,” thi* Vedas in their present form came to be 
put together. However, 1 pass this by for the moment. 

Of the Rajputana Sea, all that Mr. Das really ventures 
to say is, as already noticed, that — 

• “ from the fact that • Tertiar\ ami Seconilarv strata stretch 
across from Sind, beneath the sands of the desert, towards the 
flank of the Aravalli,’ it ean be safely surmised that it lasted 
at all events np to tlu: end of the l\*rtiiirv epoch, and that the 
above liik ” (VII. Do. 'I, on the subject of the Sarasvati river) “ must 
have been composed sometime during- that epoch. If the disa{)pearance 
of the Sarasvati was syuciironon.'» with tliat of the sea, tlien the event 
must liave taken place some tens of thousands of years ago, if not 
hundreds of thousands or millions, and must have been posterior to 
the composition of, at leasi., some of the oldest hymns of the R-ig- 
Veda ” (pp. 7, 8). 

Thus, then, Mr. J)as, on the subject of Sapta-SindhB 
and its surrounding Ocean.s or Seas, and the once existing, 
but now long sunken, Southern Continent — “ Indo- 
Oceana,” as Blanford proposed to call it. 

Now' let us see what the facts really were, so far as 
investigation has been able to ascertain them up to date. 
Por since the days of Huxley, Blanford, and their contem- 
poraries, considerable progress has been made in this vast 
sphere of research, aijd the sum of our knowledge in regard 
to Geology (as also to many other sciences) is much greater 
to-day than even the not unimposing stock which was 
possessed by the highly respected specialists just named. 
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True enough, then — once upon a time, hut very very 
long ago, in fact as far hack as early in tlie Permian, or 
last, suh-period of the Palaeozoic or Primary Era — a 
period which, even on Knipe’s moderate estimate, began 
in B.C. 7,500,000, and lasted for 500,000 years — the 
physiographical aspect of tin; world, the distribution 
of its land and water areas, was very different from what 
it is to-day. An excellent map of it (Pig. 434) is given 
in Pirsson and Schuchert’s Text -Book of Geology, 1920, 
at p. 759. There wo find that in those days there were 
two principal continental masses, one of whicli extended 
transversely almost round the globe, well north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, except for two comparatively tiny areas 
lying in the neighbourhood of North-Central America, 
which overlapped that tropic southwards by about 10 
degrees. Its greatest transverse length lay along an area 
enclosed by the parallel lines of the Arctic Circle, or 
rather a few degrees farther north, and Latitude 60 degrees 
North. In the extreme west — where it included all North 
America and Greenland — it has been called Eria.” 
This portion ran right up into the Arctic North. The 
central portion, which also linked up with Arctic regions, 
included the Arctic waters there, Spitzbergen, the North 
Atlantic, and nearly all Europe from the highest point 
in Scandinavia down to Gibraltar. The extreme eastern 
portion, which did not connect with the Arctic North, 
but which included all Asia east of Novaya Zemlya, and 
as far south as say Latitude JO degrees North, has been 
called “ Angara.” The entire area was fantastic in shape. 
The great Southern land-mass or Continent — which has 
received the name of ‘‘ Gondwanaland ” — was situate 
almost wholly south of the Tropic of Cancer. i n shape 
it was an enormous circle. Its most important mass . 
stretched trau.sversely across the globe, from a point con- 
siderably to the west of the western coast of South 
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America, eastwards as far as say Calcutta, but excluding 
Further India and the Malay regions, which were under 
water. To the north, in Mediterranean regions, between 
say Gibraltar and Sicily, it connected with the Northern 
Continent ; and here it extended beyond the Tropic of 
Cancer northwards for a distance of nearly 20 degrees. 
A little farther eastwards it slightly overshot the Tropic 
line northwards. Hut in the extreme east — in fact, where 
India lies — there was another big bulge northwards, say 
up as far as the Pamirs and the Karakoram INSountains, 
and inclusive also of a goodly portion of Tibet. Beyond 
the extreme eastern limit — lying, in fact, in the Pacific, 
about where the Philippines, the Carolines, the eastern 
half of Borneo, and New Guinea now lie — was a large 
Island-Continent. All Afi*ica and the seas east and west 
of it, were included in tin' long transverse main mass. 
To complete the circle, Antarctica sent up two huge arms 
— one east and th(‘ other west — the former joining on wfith 
Australia and the latter joining on with South America. 

Now, as to tlm water-areas. The Pacific Ocean was 
very much like what it is now. The Atlantic was a 
comparatively small affair, .stretching between Southern 
Ei’ia (i.e., a portion of North America) on the one side, and 
the junction-regions of the two great Continents (i.e., say 
South-Western Europe and North-Western Africa) on the 
other. A great arm of the Arctic Ocean came down 
southwards between Greenland and Spitzbergen, about as 
far south as say 70 degrees North Latitude. Another 
much greater limb of the Arctic Ocean came down from 
the North in the region of Novaya Zemlya, and extended 
southwards as far as the northern end of the Caspian. 
The entire area enclosed by Gondwana land, regarded as 
a circle, was one gigantic ocean — completely land-locked. 
Lastly, from that part of the Pacific where lay the Island- 
Continent above-mentioned, came a huge long transverse 
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Sea, which, after covering all Further India, MalayHia, 
and Southern China, extended westwards as far as say 
Sicily, thus blotting out Central Asia, Western Asia, 
Asia Minor and the entire eastern half of the Mediterra- 
nean, with the adjoining countries of Southern Europe 
on the north and of Northern Africa (including Klieni) 
on the south. To this great Sea geologists have given the 
na i.e Tethys. I invite particular attention to the fact 
that, ill these old early Permian times, India, as we are 
familiar with it, did not exist. Put the region where it 
entire India, not merely Southern India) eventually 
did come into existence was then induhitahly an integral 
part of the great Southern Continent wliich, under the 
name of “ Condwanalaiid," lay spread out across the 
globe throughout the whole length, and to the south, of 
the great Sea called Tethys. And so it remained, as long 
as Tethys and the (londwana Continent endured. As 
for the spot in India which is now associated with the 
name “ Sapta Sindhavah,” or “ Sapta-Sindhu,” it is shown 
on Pirsson and * chuchert's map as having been then {i.e., 

in early Permian days) under what can only he regarded 

% 

as a most inelTahly appalling state of i}ralat/a, due to 
conditions of positive gla(*iation. Indeed, in those distant 
days Gondwanaland had many such areas of glaciation, 
both positive and uncertain. Or rather, as shown in the 
map, the glaciations in Oond wan aland were all positive. 
It was in the great Northern Continent that they were 
for the most part uncertain. 

This, then, efl'ectually settles Mr. Abinas Chandra Das’s 
roseate dream-theories concerning the antiquity and super- 
nature of the ethnic origins and evolutional developments 
that he fondly imagines are associahle with Sapta-Sindhu, 
as a region absolutely cut off from all communication 
with Southern India or the groat Southern Continent that 
once existed in what (relying on Illanford) he styles 
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“ Indo-Oceana,” and hence concerning the “ Indo- Aryans 
of Sapta-Sindhu as a rat^e wholly apart from, and superior 
to, the races that dwelt in that mighty old southern world 
— at any rate so far as regards Permian times. Seeing that, 
as long as Tetbys and (xondwanaland endured, oil of what is 
now called India (and therefore sapta-Sindhavah itself) must 
have remained what we now know it originally was — an in- 
tegral part of Gondwanaland — it follows that (putting aside 
for the moment all later immigrations from other parts of 
the world) the life forms of early Sapta-Sindhavah — fauna 
as well as flora —so far as they were aiitochthonously 
connected with it- -must necessarily he regarded as akin 
(indeed, , as very closely related) to the life-forms of all 
other countries and regions that similarly were once upon 
a time integral parts of the same great old Southern 
Continent. Hence, from an aboriginal point of view, 
if Mr. Das wants to lind what- are probably the nearest 
surviving relatives of his early “ Indo- Aryans, ” as 
allegedly the autochthonous inhabitants of ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu, there can he very little doubt as to the direction 
in which he must bend his steps — Southern India. 

One thing is quite certain. In those days there could 
have been iji vogue no idea regarding four specially notable 
Oceans such as that about which Mr. Das talks. The 
reason is obvious. There was nobody to start the vogue or 
to keep it in being. Of course there were plhnty of vast 
bodies of water to choose from. Dut there was no humanity 
to notice and discuss them. Millions of years had still to 
elapse ere the day of Man’s first advent upon Earth 
dawned — probably many more than H. R. Knipe’s mini- - 
mum of 7,000,000, less the period during which Man has 
actually been in eiistence. Not even the higher Reptiles 
of the Prime -the monstrous Saurians of the greater 
part of the Mesozoic Era — had come into the picture. 
Even their day was also, as yet, millions of years off, 
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Tt was only the day uf such primitive forms of animal 
life as the Amphibians. 

It is time, however, to make a step forward in our 
enquiries. Let us try to ascertain the approximate 
periods up to which — so far as specialists have been able 
to discover from the available evidence — the medial Sea 
named Tethys and the great Southern Continent called 
Gondwanaland really lasted. 

Probably the tinal break-up of Gondwanaland preceded 
the disappearance and (^ven the shrinking r)f Tethys. 
At any rate, Mr. I). N. Wadia, M.A., B.Se., of Jammu, 
Kashmir, describes matters broadly but (*nlighteningly 
thus — 

“ T\ui Tort iary era is tlie most important in tlie physical history 
of the whole Indian recfion, the Himalayas as well as the Peninsula. 
It was during these ai»es that the most important surface-features of 
the area were ac<|uired, and the present eonfi^nratiou of the country 
was outlined. C/oncurrently witli the end of the Cretaceous or with 
the bej'innin*^ of the Eoeeuc, an era of earth-movements sot in which 
mateiially altered the old ‘••eotyiaphy of (he Indian region, 'fwo great 
events of geodynamics stand out jn’ominenlly in these* readjustments ; 
one the breaking up of the old Gondwana continent by the submerg- 
ence of large segments of it underneath the sea, the other the uplift 
of the geosynclinal tract of sea deposits to the north into the lofty 
chain of the Himalayas” [(ieoJogif of hulia^ 1919, p. /?()3). 

A little further on we read — 

“ The vast pile of marine sediments that was accumulating on the 
border of the Himalavas and in Tibet underneath the waters of the 

t/ 

Tethys, since the Permian period, began to be upheaved by a slow 
secular rise of the ocean-bottom. During the long interval of ages 
from the Mid-Eocene to the end of the Tertiary thi.s upheaval conti- 
nued, in several intermittent phases, each separated by long periods 
of time, till on the site of the Mesozoic sea was reared the greatest 
and loftiest chain of mountains of the earth. 

The last signs of the Tethys, after its evacuation of the Tibetan 
area, remained in the form of a few straggling basins. One of these 
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basins occupied a lar^e tmci in Ladakh, to the north of the Zanskar 
ran^e, and another in the Hundes province in Kuinaon ; on their 
floors were laid down the characteristie deposits of the age, including 
among them the Nuinmulitic limestone — that indubitable and unfail- 
ing landmai'k of geological historv . 'fhese sedimentary basins are 
of high value, therefore, in fixing the date of commencement of the 
uplift of the Himala^’as in the time-scale of geology. 

There were three great pliases of the upheaval of this mountain 
system. The first of these was post-Nummulitie, i. about the 
middle of tlie Eocene, whi(*h ridged up the central axis of ancient 
sedimentary aiul cr3sti«liinp rocks. It was followed by another at 
the end of tlie Sirmiir period (Mid-Miocene), which lifted the latter 
zone of sediments, converting them into the inner lesser ranges of 
the sub-Himalayas. The thiid and final phase elevated these two 
zones, together with the otit lying zone of Siwalik deposits at their 
foot, into the Himalayan innuntains as we now see them. This last 
phase was of Plioeetie age, posterior to the disposition of the great 
thickness of the Siwaliks. 

As already stated, it was in tlie earl\ Terliary, or the end of the 
Cretaceous, that Goudwanalan<], the most prominent feature of the 
earth’s Mesozoic geography, finally broke uj), and the Peninsula of 
India acejuired its present restricted form. Incidental to this change, 
a profound redistribution of land and sea took place in the southern 
licmisphere. Pew geogra})hical changes of any magnitude have 
occurred since these events, and the triangular outline of South India 
acipiired then has not been altered to any material extent ” {Ibtdy 
j)p. 204). 

After remarking that Tertiary rocks, from the Eocene 
upwards to the Pliocene, cover very large areas of India — 
less noticeably in the Peninsula proper, but very promi- 
nently and over an enormous superficial extent in a belt 
running along the foot of the mountainous regions on 
the western, northern and eastern borders of the country* 
t. e., in what is called the extra-Peninsula, Mr. Wadia 
observes — 

'' lu all these areas the Tertiary system exhibits a double facies 
of deposits — a lower marine facies and an upper fresh-water or 
Bubaerial. The exact horizon where the change from marine 
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condiHons io fresh-water takes ])laee cannot he located with certainty 
at all parts, Init from Sind to Burma, every wh(M‘e the Eocene is marine 
and the Pliocene llnviatile or even stihaerial. Th<‘ seas in which the 
early Tertiary strata were laid down wore gradually driven ))ack hy 
an uprise of their bottom, and retreated soutliward from tin* two 
extremities of the extra-Peninsula, one towards the Bay of Beimal 
and the otlier towards Sind and the Rann of (Mtch, g-ivini*; place, in 
their slow regression, to estuarine and then to flnvi.dile conditions ” 
(p. rR)5). 

Elscwh(‘re (p. 210) we retid — 

“ 1 he great scries of Tertiary deposits of Sind ar(‘ typically ex- 
posed in tlie liill-ranges, Kirthar, Laki, Bngti, .Suleiman, etc., which 
separate Sind from Balocdiistan. The Tertiary scfiuonee of Sind is, 
hy reason of its exceptional development, taken as a type for t’ne rest 
of India, for sj’stematic par[»oscs.” 


Epitoniizod, that .seciiience is a.s follows — 


.Scries 

Manehar (10,000 ft.) 

(iaj (l,r)00 ft.) ... 

Nari (6,000 ft.) ... 
Kirthar (:i,000-0,000 ft.) 

Laki (.500-800 ft.) 
Uanikot (2,000 ft.) 
Cardita beaumonti beds 


Poi’iod 


Pliocene (Tortoniaii to I'pper- 
Pliocene). 

Lower Miocene (Burdigalian). 
Oligocene. 

Middle and Lj)]ior Eocene (Lute- 
tian and Bartonian). 



London clav. 


Danian. 


Regarding the Stilt-Range area (say from the Upper 
.Ihilam westwards), Mr. AVadia tells us that an extensively 
developed formation in it is the Eocene nummiilitic 
limestone. In the eastern parts is found the Laki series 
(London clay) as an underlay. The Middle Tertiary, he 
says, is absent from this area, so that the nummulitic 
limestone formation changes abruptly and unconformably 
into the Upper Siwalik, which is Pliocene, Pontian and 
10 
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Tortoniaii. In other words, no (Jligocene or Lower 
Miocene strata were de])osited in the Salt-Iian^e area 
(pp. 21 B, 225). 

With Riljputana T shall deal presently. 

As regards IV^thys, ^Ir. "Wadia tolls ns that, in the dayr 
when the Indian Rininsula yet foinned an integral part oC 
the great Crondwana continent (which must have been prior 
to, though perha])s also during, tln^ Eocene suh-period), 
Tethys was completely cut off by its northern transverse 
mass from the huge southern Sea that was enclosed in 
the circle of Gondwana ; but a deep gulf of Tethys — 

‘^occupied the Salt- Kang(‘, Western Siiid, Baloehistan, and over- 
spread Ciitch, and at one time it penetrated to the very centre of the 
Peninsula by a narrow inlet through the present valley of the 
Narbada’’ (pp. 171, 176). 

Further, he says — 

‘‘ The southern sea at the same time encroached on the Coromandel 
coast, and extended much further north, over-spreading Assam and 
probably flooding a part of the Indo-dangeiic depression. It is a 
noteworthy fact that no eoinnmnication existed between these two 
seas — of As.sam and the Narbada valley — although separated bv only 
a small distance of intervening land” (p. 176). 

The entire Siwalik system (16,000 ft.) is divisible into 
two groups — that of the Kashmir Himalayas, and that of 
the Panjab and Kumaon Himalayas— and each of these, 
again, is divisible into Upper Siwalik ^which is of 
Pliocene formation), Middle Siwalik (which is of Pontian 
formation), and Lower Siwalik (which is of Middle 
Miocene, or Tortonian, formation). Mr. AVadia describes 
the whole shortly as a system of “fluviatile deposits, 
clays, sandrock and conglomerate witli mammalian fossils ” 

(p. 212). 

Indeed, he observes — 

Tertiary rocks enter preponderati ugly into the composition of the 
outer, lower, ranges of the Himalayas, I.e., the ranges lying outside 
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(south of) the central zone of crystalline and metamorphosed sedi- 
mentary rocks. In fact, the whole of the outer stratigraphic zone, 
which is known as the sub-Himalayan zone, is almost exclusively 
constituted of Lower and Upper Tertiary rocks. With the single 
exception noted below, Tertiary rocks are absent from the ranges 
to the north of the sub-Himalaj'as. In tl>e Punjab and Simla 
Himalayas, where these rocks have been studied, they are disposed 
in two broad belts, an outer and an inner, formed respectively of the 
Upper Tertiary and the Lower Tertiary. These strata in all likelihood 
continue eastwards with much the same disposition, but greatly 
reduced in width of outcrop along the Kumaon, Sikkim and still 
eastern Himalayas, forming the outermost foothills of the mountains, 
separating them from the plains of the United Provinces and Bengal ” 

(pp. 211, 212). 

A little further on, however, Mr. W^adia adds — 

“At this place must be mentioned the rather exceptional cir- 
cumstance of the occurrence of Lower Tertiary strata in localities 
north of the central crystalline axis of the Himalayas. Two or three 
such have been observed, c North Ka.sliinir (Ladakh), and the 
Hundes province of Kumaon. Of these the Ladakh exposure is best 
known. In the Upper Indus vallej^ in Ladakh, to the north of the 
Zanskar range, there is a narrow elongated outlier composed of 
marine sedimentarv strata, with nuinmnlites and other fossils asso- 
elated with peridotite intrusions and coutoin}>oraneously erupted 

lava-flows, a.sh-beJs and agglomerates.” “No strata of 

younger age than these have been discovered in any part of the 
Northern Himalayas ” (p. 212). 

% 

I think Mr. YYadia takes a somewliat wrong view of 
Tethys in this connection. Tethys was never an epeiric 
sea within the borders of India. These exceptional 
marine deposits, therefore, I submit, were not effected 
by Tethys as a sea which at that period was shrinking in 
India. Kather were they transyressional relics left by 
a Tethys normally etiernal to India, at a time when it 
must have been at its greatest extent. Mr. Wadia had 
already referred to them at p. 20-1 of his book, w^hen 
discoursing on the Tertiary systems. An even earlier 
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roforeiioe occurs at p. 177, in his chapter on the Creta- 
ceous System. There, he said — 

' ‘ In the gtMiei'al ret real of the Tethys from the Himalayan 
province at this* period, a few scattered basins were left at a few 
localities, at Iliindes and Ladakh. In these areas the sea 
retained its hold for a time, and laid down its characteristic deposits 
till about the middle of the Eocene, when further crustal deformations 
drove back the last trace.s of the sea from this part of the earth.” 

I repeat, however, that in my belief Tethys was not 
“retreating” at this time. It was trespassing into areas 
to which it did not belong. Erequent references are also 
made to Gondwanalaiid and Tethys in Pirsson and 
Schiichert’s Text-Bookof Oeologjf, For instance — 

“The great equatorial land across the Atlantic which had so long 
united norlhcrn Alriea lo Biazil, was being disru))t'ed by ej)eirogenic 
movements during (\)rnanehian time and disappeared beneath the 

sea during the (Vetaoeous.’’ Further and more extensive 

overlaps were of Eocene time. We may therefore say that the j)re.sent 
conliguration of the Atlantic Ocean had its origin in late C'Omanchian 
time ” (pp. 880, 881). 

Here, of course, the writers (who are American geologists) 
were concerned only with that portion of Gondwanaland 
(its extreme western liml)) which lay in their own part 
of the world and more; particularly interested them. But 
what was going on there at certain periods of time, 
was very proha])ly going on elsewhere, e.g., in regions 
farther east, throughout the same periods. With regard 
to what tlujy call “ Comanchian time,” it must be 
remembered that the terminology of American geologists 
• is very different from, and considerably more elaborate 
than, that of older geologists in England. Their 
Comanchian sub-period was a stage in Mesozoic time, 
and comes in just between what we call the Jurassic 
and the Cretaceous suh-periods of the Secondary Era. 
This, therefore, if well-based, rc\'eals the break-un of 
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Goiidwana-land, at least in its early stages, as an almost 
unimaginably remote event. ITowlong the disintegrating 
process went on, is, of course, another matter entirely. 

Again — 

“ III Eurojie and Asia, though the marine overlaps were also less 
extensive than during the earlier eras, Tethvs continued in full 
extent from western Eurojie into the Malay region and attained its 
greatest sjiread in Oligoceno lime. Its eouneetions with the Atlantic 
were limited, and for a time it had Arctic ciuineetions east of the 
Urals. The Alps of southern Europe and the Himalayas of India 
began to rise in the Miocene and then tlie eastern half of this 
extensive middle ocean began to vanish more and more. In the 
Pliocene, 'fethys had attained about the area and the general con- 
Hguration of the present Mediterranean; but in these alterations 
the remaining areas of former shallow seas had been changed to a 
chain of great basins of oceanic depths— an epciric sea had given way 
to a medilcrraiiean ocean. 


In southern Europe, northern Africa, and Asia Minor the strati- 
graphic and tectonic history is that »>f Tethys ; in eastern Asia, 
Melanesia and Australasia, the very intricate iccord is that of the 
Pacific (p. 913). 


Yet again — 

“ On })age 880 it was staled that Africa was sejiarated from 
South America late in ('omanchian time (Pig. I'SS) and now wo learn 
that late in the Eocene the remainder of this eipiatorial Atlantic 
bridge sank, since Eocene deposits are general along the western 
border of Afri<*a. The Cretaceous remnants of Lemuria almost all 
sank beneath the Indian Ocean during the Tertiary ” (p. 924). 


Por present purposes, a study of the map on p. 191 of 
the Text Book of Geology (Pig. 488 referred to above) 
will be even more interesting for what it reveals of the 
stupendous transformation-scene said to have been pre- 
sented by the Eastern World, say round about India, 
than it is when looked at only from the more restricted 
standpoint of American geologists. As regards the great 
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transverse land-mass in the northern hemisphere, Eria 
(now called Laurentia) remains much the same; the 
central division (now called Baltica) has shrunk tremend- 
ously in width, its southern parts having been completely 
wiped out, and, except for a Tew large islands, being 
now all sea — part, indeed, of tlu^ great Southern Ocean. 
Angara (still so-called) has increased enormously in size, 
in fact reaching down southwards almost to Australia, 
and, as regards shape, looking like a gigantic prototype of 
India. As for old Uondwanaland it has disappeared. 
Australia is there, hut in a different shape, and nearly 
double the size it is to-day. All Northern Africa, except 
a bulge northwards in the north-cast, which includes the 
lied Sea and all AVestern Arabia, is under water — those 
seas which have wiped out (Ventral and Mediterranean 
Europe, Asia Minor, and indeed Asia as far east as 
Western China ; but the jiew Africa has a considerable 
extension westwards. South America is represented by 
a separate mass, smaller than, and differently shaped from, 
present South America. Still further south, a portion 
of Antarctica extends upwards a little farther than 
the extreme southern point of America. This trans- 
formed South America is called Amazonia. Laurentia 
connects with the Arctic North : but Baltica and Angara 
do not. North of them is an (jx tensive Arctic sea, and 
some way down into it protrudes a portion of Arctica. 
Lastly, between the new Africa and the southern end of 
augmented heart-shaped Angara, lies a long bean-like 
island-continent, which is called Lemuria — not the Lemuria 
of the Theosophists. Its northern half embraces and con- 
ceals all of what eventually became heart-shaped India, 
from Karakoram to Comorin — not merely SoiUlf'rn India, 
as Mr. Das imagines and states. The un-filled southern 
half of Lemuria, at its extremity, points to Madagascar, 
with link-like islandic formations in between. 
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Here, then, wo see that, hy the time of tlie 
Middle Cretaceous suh-period, not only has old 
Gondwanaland completely broken up, dissolved, and 
vanislied, but Tcth^ys also has entirely disappeared, 
as such ! 

Of course, what we are just now particularly interest- 
ed in is the condition nf — mow. especially that part 

ol* it wherein Sapta-SimlhatHth is supposed to liave lain. 
Looking closely at tlni conti^uration of Tjcniuria, as given 
in this map (Pig. ISS)^ vve observe that the territories 
now known as the J^injab, western R-ajputilna, Sind, 
Cutch, Kritliiawar, and eve/ii down to Hombay, were just 
(wcbnled from tin; limits of Lemuria. That means that 
they must have been completely submerged by the wat<‘rs 
of the extended Southern Ocean. This seems to carry 
the matter much further than the ])Osition referred to by 
Mr. Wadia of luctia, pp. 171, 175) when he says 

that in late Gondwana days a deep gulf of Tethys occupi- 
ed these })arts, and even penetrated down the Narbada 
valley to the very centre of the Peninsula — by which, 
of course, he can only mean that part of old Gondwana 
where the centre of the present Peninsula would have 
been ; for there was no Peninsula, indeed no individua- 
ted India, then I Not until these submerged region.^ in the 
extreme west re-emerged from the ocean, could they have 
become integral parts of visi))le, above-sea India, as we 
know India now, or even been hausyresscd upon, I have 
come across no geological record relating to the approxi- 
mate date when the rc-emorgence took place. But, in 
view of this long submergence, it is clear that — as parts of 
above-sea visible India these regions (which, of course, 
included Sapta Sindhavah) must be very considerably 
younger than the rest of Indirt, /. c., than those main areas 
of it, including the much depreciated Southern areas, 
which, though concealed or veiled, as India, were embraced 
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in and formed an actually integral part of islo- continental 
Lemuria as al)ove noticed. 

Tt is also to 1)0 noted from the above map, that the 
extreme north ’eastern end of present India was also just 
e:e1uded from the limits of Cretaceous Lemuria. Hence, 
these parts too must then have experienced submergence 
beneath the waters of the extended Southern Ocean. 
In this connection, therefore, we had better re-read 
Mr. Wadia's remarks about the encroachment of the 
Southern Sea on the Coromandel coast, the over-spreading 
of Assam, and the probable tlooding of a part of the 
Indo-Oangetic depression {(Jeology of Fndia^ p. 175) 

Lastly, under the head of “ Himalayas of India,'’ 
Pirsson and Schiichert write as follows — 

“ During Koeeno l.iino ^'etbys conliimed unbroken across Asia 
Minor, northern India, and llninia into t)jc Indian Ocean and Melane- 
sia. At the c.los(‘ ol the Eocene, however, all of the Telhyian area 
of the Himalayas and Ihirma began to fold, giving rise to mountains 
of con.«iderahle altitude in many regions, and yet not extensive enough 
to blot out the sea. During the Oligoeenc, Tethys, even though 
shallow, sti^l pre.served its continuity, accumulating thick, uniform, 
marine deposits <*f gray to greenish shales and calcareous sandstones 
(Flysch of Swiss geologists). Toward the close of the Middle 
Miocene, the .second and more marked phase of folding began, chang- 
ing Tethys into a .series of disconnected but subsiding basins, 
accumulating the continental deposits known as the Sivvalik clays, 
sandstones, and conglomerates. Finally, in the Pliocene, came the 
thir<l and greatest, nj)heaval, when the Himalayas, the loftiest moun- 
tains of the earth, had peaks nearly as high as Mt. Everest of the 
present, which stands 29,00^ feet above the sea. The nummulitic 
limestones of Eocene age are even now as high as 19,000 feet above 
sea-level, and once extended higher over the mountain axes ” 
(pp. 9^4., 925). 

Seeiug that Tethys, as such, is supposed to have been com- 
pletely wiped out by the stupendous transformations which, 
according to Pirsson and Schuchert’s map (Pig. 488 
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abovementioned), occurred all over the world in Middle 
Cretaceous times, it is not very easy to follow these remarks, 
unless, of course, we do what these American Geologists 
appear to have done, /. e.^ Ripply tlio name; Tethys to 
the vast oceanic advances northward that are shown in 
their map. On the other hand, we must avoid doing 
what Mr. Ahinas Cliandra Das seems to have done — e., 
apply this name Tethys (or the equivalent that was in 
his mind) to the big sheet of water, whether marine or 
otherwise, which is supposed to have covered ttie Gangetic 
basin in India at one time in the ])ast. As a matter of 
fact, as already stated, Tethys was never an li di.in sea, 
i. never an epeirie sea anvwliere within tlio limits of 
India. Except for two comj)<irativcly slight transgres- 
sions referred to hy Mr. IVadia (Geology of Jjnlio^ pp. 
103, 372) — one represented by the 'p?'esiimedfy Jeramo 
lim(‘stone deposits in the Suh-llirnalayan zone forming 
the Jammu hills, and another* bv the dmilar strata 
in the Tal series of Nipal and, of course, the Narmada 
floodings — Tethys never came south of the main Hima- 
layan line ! It was never south of that line even 
throughout the long preceding ages when the Himalayas 
were not in existence. The explanation is that the 
original southern border of Tethys was the northern coast- 
line of Gondwanaland, as long as that ancient continent 
endured. 'Phat northern coast-line happened to coincide 
with the synclinic region along which the Himalayas 
wore eventually thrown up. Not only, therefore, 
are the vast northward advances of the Southern ocean, as 
shown on Pirsson and Schuchert’s map (Fig. 488), open 
to a suspicion that they are somewhat exaggerated, if 
the name Tethys is to be associated with them, but it is 
also clear that Mr. Abinas Chandra Das has mixed up in 
his mind the idea of the old Tethys (or his equivalent 
therefor) and the idea of the body of water, marine or 
‘20 
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otherwise, which, tit a very much later date, more or 
less covered the Gaui^etic basin -as he says, from Sapta- 
Sindhu to Assam — and so has introduced no little possible 
confusion into a subject which it is very necessary to 
consider clear-headedly. Broadly, then - -oinittiii" minor 
matters, and no^lectiii'.^ all seemin.^ inconsistencies — what 
happcMied in the remote past appears to have been this. 
From early Permian days, u]) to late Cretaceous, or even 
perhaps eu’ly Eocene times, (londwanaland Avas absolutely 
cut off: by Tethys from the great northern transverse Conti- 
nent: and throughout all those long ages — millions and 
millions of vears — tin; territoidos now known as India 

were an integral part of Gondwanakind, and were therefore 
also absolutely cut off* frojji (he Norlh. Then, in Jurassic 
times, or in late Cretaceous, or perhaps early Eocene, 
times (probably all through these several periods), Gond- 
wanaland broke up, dissolved, and — except for divers 
strangely shaped and isolated masses, some of which are 
still represented by continental areas like Australia, 
Africa, and South America, wliih) others liavo since 
disintegrated into islandic formations — disappeared. 
Thereupon the great Southern Ocean — theretofore brood- 
ing within the mighty ring-fence of Gondwanalaiid — 
swelled or swept up northwards, either effecting the 
specific and comparatively unimportant transgressions in 
that part of Northern Gondwanalaiid which *is now called 
India, spoken of by Mr, Wadia in connection with the 
extreme western and extreme eastern corners of India 
(see Geology of India, pp. 176), and leaving Tethys 
still recognizable as such, yet farther north of that, or 
else wholly obliterating vast tracts of country in the 
manner shown by Pirsson and Scliuchert in their map 
(Fig. 488), and so, after altogether wiping out Tethys, 
giving birth to a central congeries of oceanic transgres- 
sions, of enormous extent but comparatively shallow — 
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with which, nevertheless, the name ^J’ethys is supposed 
to be associated. One particularly interesting result of 
this gigantic transformation-scene, as represented in the 
map (Mg. 488), is the appearance, between the neAv con- 
tinental formation, of proto-Africa and the newly (south- 
wardly) extended land-mass of Angara, of the long, 
narrowish, bean-shaped island-continent, Lera uria, already 
referred to. This is shown as a remnant of vanished 
Gondwanaland . The entire region now known as India — 
from say the Pamirs and Karakoram in the nortli-west 
to Comorin in the extreme south except only its extreme 
western and extreme eastern corners — lies cradled and 
veiled in the northern half of this curious relic of the 
mighty old Southern Continent that liad once filled up 
half the Earth. Tethys, which had formerly been 
conterminous along its southern border with the northern 
boundary of Gondwanaland, was still — whether as yet 
recognizably Tethys, or as transmuted into the newly 
formed and far-extended oceanic areas above r(‘ferrcd to — 
situate north of Lem urian “ India ” ; indeed, in the last 
alluded- to case, rery far north of it. 

Meanwhile, Time goes on. The southern half of 
Lemuria slowly disintegrates and fades away : and at last 
entire “India” (hitherto concealed in its northern half) 
appears, Ccarved out very much in the shape in which we 
see it to-day. Put not (juite the same. Accessions — not 
impossibly Jurassic — have come to it from the ocean, in 
the shape of the extreme western and extreme eastern 
corners of the present-day extra- Pen insula, which had 
once been submerged, because lying outside Lemuria. 
Probably its eventually triangular shape, represented by 
what is called the Peninsula, was a gradual result of the 
upward secular w^ashings of the great Southern Ocean, 
just as (though on a very much bigger scale) enlarged 
heart-shaped Angara had been similarly formed, ages 
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previously. But the Himalayas were not yet in existence. 
Indeed, it was not till Pliocene times — millions of years 
afterwards, and comparatively recent — that they were 
completely elevated. Really, however, that was only the 
final phase of a slow secular rise of the Tethyan ocean- 
bottom, which had been going on quietly since Mid-Eocene 
times — thus gradually up-lifting the vast layers of marine 
sediments that had been imperceptibly but steadily accu- 
mulating in those parts, including Tibet, since remote 
Permian times. All along this line of titanic up-heaval 
the Tertiary system, it must be remembered, exhibits a 
double facies of deposits — a lower Eocene facies which is 
everywhere m •riiip in character, and an upper Pliocene 
facies which is distinct iv»dy fresh'Water^ i.e., fluviatile or 
even subaerial. And tliis, again, reminds us of what Mr. 
Wadia says about tlie Southern Ocean, away back in at 
least Eocene times, i.c., probably about the time of the 
secular break-up of old Gondwanaland, having not only 
encroaclied on the Coromandel coast, but extended much 
farther north, over-spreading what is now Assam, and 
probably flooding a part of what is now the Tiido Gangetic 
depression — apparently about the same time that the 
transgressions into Balochistan, the Salt Range, Western 
Sind, Cutch, and down the valley of the Narbada were 
occurring {Geology of Indict^ pp. 174*, 175). 

Prom all this, therefore — seeing that Tetliys was never 
an epeiric sea within the limits of India, and only made 
two comparatively insignificant little transgressions south 
of its usual southern border pp. 103, 

372) — it is clear that there never was, and never could have 
been, any body of sea-water stretching from eastern Sapta 
Sindhavah eastwards along the Gangetic Trough as far say 
as present-day Assam, at any time in the past later than 
those unimaginably remote days which geologists call the 
Mocene sub-period of the early Kainozoic or Tertiary Era. 
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It will be remembered that two of the principal pillai’H 
ostensibly supporting Mr. Abinas Cbaiidra Das’s elabo- 
rately argumentary edifice in Vedic India, were the 
statements that, eastwards of Sapta-Sindhu, and actually 
referred to in the Rig- Veda^ lay a vast Miocene, possibly 
Pliocene, sea, covering the Indo-Gangetic Trough and 
extending as far as Assam ; and that, in another direction, 
lay the Rajputana Sea, which “ can safely be surmised 
to have lasted at all events up to the end of the Tertiary 
epoch,*’ and that therefore the Rik in which he says that 
it is mentioned, or alluded to, “must have been composed 
sometime during that epoch!” (pp. 7-11). Now, what 
Mr. Das is really driving at, when he speaks of these seas 
as so existing, and so lasting up to the periods indicated, 
is this. He is desperately anxious to impress upon the 
minds of his readers the idea that thereby, throughout long 
long ages, Sapta-Sindhu must have been completely isolated 
from the world of Southern India — all intercommunication 
of an ordinary kind between Sapta-Sindhu and that world 
being absolutely cut off. His object ? To show up in bold 
relief the fact, or rather his dream, that evolutional deve- 
lopment necessarily progressed in Sapta-Sindhu on lines 
remote and different from those along Avhich it progressed 
(if, indeed, it did progress) in Southern India. In short, 
to contrast, as vividly as he knew bow, the superiority of 
“ Indo-Aryan ” Man in Sapta-Sindhu and the inferiority 
of rudimentary Auaryaii humanity in the unspeakable 
unthinkable South 1 

But, alas, I fear that the weight of the geological 
evidence — both as already adduced and as still to be 
adduced — is heavily against Mr. Das. Pirst, as to his 
alleged great Miocene, or possibly Pliocene, Sea, stretch- 
ing eastwards from Sapta-Sindhu to Assam. Indian geolo- 
gists do not pretend to know definitely what the physical 
history of the vast Alluvial Plains of Northern India was, 
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prior to comparatively recent geological times, save that 
the alluvion was clearly the result of fluviatile deposition 
which commenced after the upheaval of the Himalayas, 
and continued all through the Pleistocene. This ignor- 
ance is due to the fact that the alluvia laid down hv 
river-action are so deep that it has been found impossible 
to penetrate low enough to admit of studying the under- 
lying strata {Geology <tf 7ndia, p. 247). American geolo- 
gists, however, are of opinion that Tothys once, i.e.^ in 
JEocene timen, covered these vast regions of Northern 
India. Nay, they hold that this sea persisted there right 
into Oligocene times- — the sub* period of the 1’ertiary Era 
which immediatelv followed the Eocene. Indeed, thov 
say, it attained its greatest spread then, t hough it was 
shallow. Nevertheles.s, before fheu, ai Ihe dose < f 
the Eocene, these Tethvan areas of Northern India com- 

* t/ 

meiiccd to fold, thus giving rise to the beginnings of the 
great mountairi-syst('m in that part of the world. To- 
wards the close of the Mid-Miocene, the second and more 
marked phase of this folding began, changing Tethys in 
Northern India into a series of disconnected but subsiding 
basins ; and finally, in the Pliocene, came the third and 
mightiest upheaval {Tetl-Booh of Geology, p. 925). I 
do not share these views regarding 'fethys as an epeiric 
sea tcithin India \ hut, if we may analogically judge of 
the unknown by the known, is it not reasonable to assume 
that, just as in the extra-Peninsula, throughout Northern 
India, so all along the trend of these alluvial plains, marine 
areas would in the main have disappeared with the close 
of the Eocene sub-period, or at latest with the close of 
the Oligocene, and were followed in due time by those 
fresh •waUr areas which came as a result of slow but 
steady river-action V 

What, then, is now the market-value of Mr. Abinas 
Ohandra Das*s asseverations hi this particular connection F 
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Can it ever a^aiii be accorded a ])lace in the quotation- 
lists r 

As regards his Ra jput ana Sea — which, lie maintains, 
lasted at least up to the end of the Tertiary Era, i.e.^ up 
to the close of the Pliocene, hy wliicli time, only, the 
Himlilayas had been coinjiletcdy up-lifted — I have even 
more to say. Tn short, thoui;!! INFr. Das has had his 
dream, there can he uo doubt whatever that it has 
been ottlf/ a dream. 1 hen' is rea.son to believe that uo 
such sea prrr rvoit nifite.l witliiii the limits of hist- 
oric time I Nay, I stroiu'ly suspect tliat no such Sea 
has ever been in (^.Yisteu(;(? even within the limits of the 
ages durin**' Avhich Man has heen a dmiizen of Earth ! 
I say this even ^]‘antin<ij for ar<^ument’s sake what T 
really r(‘i(*ct -^Ir. Das’s cont(u>tion that Man made his 
(Ubul sometime durini;* say the late Miocene sub-period 
of th(‘ Tertiary Era. I doubt whether he had appeared 
before tin' close of the Pliocene sub-period. All we 
really know is that he was on the Earth sometime during 
the Pleistocene sub-period of the (Quaternary Era. But, 
as 1 say, let us grant that he had appeared in the late 
Miocene At a moderate computation that period lasted 
850,000 year-s. Probably it lasted much longer. Be this 
as it may. Geology reveals the fact that it was as 
far back as early Eocene, perhaps Crelaceom^ times — 
perchance even late Jnrass'tc times — that sea-waier spread 
into and temporarily {l.o., temporarily in a geological 
sense) occupied Balochistan, thi^ Salt-Range, Western 
Sind, and Cutch, and even penetrated by a narrow inlet 
into what became Central India along the Narbada valley. 
Even here, be it noted, nothing is really said about 
Rajputana as a whole ; the Salt- Range was a mere 
district away up north, west of the upper Jhilam. 
Mr. Wadia says these encroachments were made by 
Tethys. He knows his subject ; nevertheless I doubt 
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whether he is entirely right. Possibly, indeed probably, 
the temporary flooding of the Salt-Range was connected 
with “ transgressions ” made by Tethys — though an 
external Tethys— into Kashmir and Nipal : but the 
rest of the encroachments at that time seem to me to 
have been clearly only transgressional and temporary 
too, or maij have been b\^ the Southern Ocean. Now, 
early Eocene must have betm millions of years before 
late Miocene; Cretaceous times still earlier; and 
Jurassic times many millions of y(‘ars before. Geologically 
speaking, as already noticed, these “ encroachments ” — 
if such they all were— were only temporary affairs. Very 
soon, then fore (again geologically speaking), the marine 
over- floods vanished, leaving only their deposits, as still 
traceable. From that time, whenever it was — and it was 
certainly millions of years ago — sea-water has been 
unknown in those parts ! Thus, then, matters have 
remained, right up to historical limes. At least, Geology 
tells us nothing to the contrary. In other words, for 
millions of years back from now, Rajputana, as a whole, 
seems to have been, if not always the dry desolate waste 
that it is to-day, at least not a marine area ! 

Mr. Wadia describes it thus — 

“The large tract of low country, forming Rajputana, west of the 
Aravallis, possesses a mingliug of the distinctive characters of the 
Peninsula, with those of the extra-Peninsula, and herfee cannot with 
certainty be referred to either. Rajputana can be regarded as a part 
of the Peninsula inasmuch as in geotectonic characters it shows very 
little disturbance, while in its containing marine, fossiliferous deposits 
of Mesozoic and ('ainozoic ages it shows greater resemblance to the 
extra-Peninsular area. In this country, long continued aridity has 
resulted in the establishment of a desert topography, buried under a 
thick mantle of sands disintegrated from the subjacent rocks as well 
as blown in from the western sea-coast and from the Indus basin. 
The area is cut off from the water-circulatiou of the rest of the Indian 
continent, except for occasional storms of rain, by the absence of any 
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high range to intercept the moisture-bearing south-west monsoons 
which pass directly over its expanse. The desert conditions are hence 
accentuated with time, tlie water action of the int/ornal drainage of 
the country being too feeble to transport to the sea the growing mass 
of sands. 

There is a tradition, supported by some physical evidence, that 
the basin of the Indus was not always separated from the Peninsula 
by the long stretch of sandy waste as at present. ‘ Over a vast space 
of the now desert country, east of tin* Indus, traces of ancient river- 
b(Kls testify to the gradual desiccation of a once fertile region ; and 
throughout the deltaic flats of the Indus may still }»e seen old channels 
which once conducted its waters to the Rann of (^itch, giving life 
and ])ros])ority to the past citie.s of the delta, which have left no 
living records of the eouiitless generations that once inhabited them ^ 
(Sir 'l\ H. lloldich, hnpn'laf Vol. I) {drolog^/ of inilia^ 

pp. 5, ()). 

Again, Hajptitaiia has a group of salt-lakes : and 
naturally, with visions of a former Rajputana Sea con- 
nected with Rig- Vedlo times flying around, one is inclined 
to wonder whether these may not he surviving remnants 
of such a sea. But, should any such ideti enter our heads, 
it seems we must eject it, quietly hut resolutely. On 
this subject Mr. Wadia writes as follows — 

Of the four or five salt-lakes of Rajputana, the Sarabhar lake 
is the most important. It has an area of ninety square miles when 
full during fhe monsoon, at which period the depth of the water is 
about four feet. Eor the rest of the year it is dry, the surface being 
encrusted by a white saliferous silt. The cause of the salinity of 
the lake was ascribed to various circumstances, to former connection 
with the Gulf of Cambay, to brines])rings, to chemical dissolution 
from the surrounding country, etc. But lately Sir T. H. Holland 
and Dr. Christie have discovered quite a different cause of its origin. 
They have proved that the salt of the Sambhar and of the other 
salt -lakes of Rajputana is wind-borne; it is derived partly from the 
evaporation of the sea-sj)ray from the coasts and partly from the 
desiccated surface of tin; Rann of Cutch, from which sources the 
dried salt-particles are carried inland by the prevalent winds. The 
persistent south-west monsoons which blow through Rajputana for 

4>1 
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half the year, (*arr> a lar<;e qiianlity of saline mud and saU-particlea 
from the above sites, wliioh is dropped when the velocity of the winds 
decreases. AVhen once dropped, wind-action is not powerful enough 
to lift uj) the particles again. The occasional rainfall of these ])ar1s 
gathers in this salt and accumulates it in the lake-hollows which 
receive the drainage of the small streams. It is ealculated by these 
authors, after a series of ex])eriinents, that some H30,000 tons of 
saline matter is annually borne by the winds in this manner to 
liajputana during the hot weather months” (t/ee/c//// of Jmlin, 

pp. 

We are told that — 

“After the emergence of the Peninsula a( I he end of the Yindhyan 
sy.stem of deposits, this part of India has generally remained a land 
area, a continental table-land exposed to the denuding agencies. 
No extensive marim; deposits of any subsecpient age have been 
formed on the surface of the Peninsula since tliat early date. 

In the .lurassic ))eriod, however, several parts of the Peninsula, 
riz.y the coasts and the low-lying Hal regions in the interior, like 
llajputana, were temporarily covered by tin* seas which invaded the 
lands ” {G&ology of Indio, p. 168). 

These encroachments, as Air. Wadia calls them, over 
what was previously dry land, are, he says, not uncommon 
in the records of several geological periods : but they 
were always of a temporary nature. 

“ Such invasions ol the sea on land, known as ‘ marine transgres- 
sions,’ are of comparatively short duration and invade only low 
level areas, converting them for the time into oi)i-oontinental seas ” 
{JUd). 

Amongst other instances of such deposits — sometimes, 
as a whole, designat-ed the Coastal System ” — are 
the Upper Jurassic of Cutch and RajputSiia. True, 
therefore — 

“The inroads of the Jurassic sea penetrated much farther than 
Cutch in a north-east direction, and overspread a great extent of 
what is now Rajputana. Large areas of Rajputana received the 
deposits of this sea, only a few patches of which are exposed to-day, 
from underneath the sands of the Thar desert. It is (]uite possible 
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that a largo oxloiit ol' i'ossiliferous rooks, cumiocting tliese isolated 
iiiliors, is buried under the desert sands (/4/</, p. 17~). 

Eairly largo outcrop-! oF Jurassic rooks occur in Jaisalmer and 


Bikaner/’ 

Jurassic rocks are also exposed in the soutliern ])ait of Rajpiitana 
wliere a series ol’ strata bearing rosemblanec to the above ” (the 
Cretaceous Bahnir beds, previously refei’r d to by Mr. Wadia ?) 
“ uudcrlie directly Nummulitie shale bed-j of Boeene age” {Tbid, 


P- 


173). 


It ivS oil the strength of these Seeoiidary strata, and 
the other Tertiary strata, “ stretching across from Sind, 
lieneath the sands of the desert, toward th(5 Hank of 
Aravalli,” that Mr. Das ventures to base his statement 
that the ilajputana Sea lasted at least up to the end of 
the Tertiary {lilg-Fedlc India, p. 7). 

But note ichen iheg occurred — in the Jurassic sub- 
period of the Mesozoic, Era ! T’hat sub-period actually 
preceded the Cretaceous. It even preceded the Coman- 
chian interval of American geologists. It was the age 
of the great Saurian monsters of tlie Prime, the higher 
reptiles — Theropoda, Sauropoda, and the like. And the 
CnitaceoLis preceded the Eocene-- which, indeed, introduced 
a wholly different Era. Well, if, for practical purposes, 
the Eocene was unimaginably remote, how much more so 
must these Jurassic times have been I 

But let us consider. Were these Upper Jurassics, 
which cover such large areas in liiijputana, Cutch, etc., 
really mere “ Coastal Deposits ” of the kind above alluded 
to ? There is surely another alternative, tliough not even 
Mr. Wadia seems to have thought of it. Not impossibly 
they may relate hack to the distant days spoken of above, 
when the extreme western corner of tlie extra -Peninsula, 
not having formed an integral portion of ancient islo- 
contiiiental Leinuria, in whose northern half all “ India ” 
lay as it were cradled and concealed (Pig. 488), must 
have been submerged for an unascertained but probably 
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considerable time beneath the waters of the extended 
Southern ocean. In that case we may probably take it for 
granted that the dissolution and break-up of Gondwana- 
land really began as far away back as sometime in tlie 
Jurassic sub-period of the Mesozoic Era. 

Elsewhere Mr. Wadia tells us that what he calls “ the 
aeolian accumulations of the great desert tract of India, 
known as the Thar,” are “ of the same age as, or slightly 
newer than, the alluvial formations ” which he had just 
been dealing with, i.e.^ the vast fluviatile deposits, reach- 
ing to a depth of over 1,J10() feet below ground-surface 
level, and nearly 1,000 feet below sea-level, which are now 
represented by the Plains of Northern India — “covering 
the largest portion of Sind, Northorn Rajputana, the 
whole of the Punjab, the U nited Provinces, Behar, Bengal 
and half of Assam ” {Geology of India, pp. 249, 253). 

Now, the formation of this Indo-Gangetic Alluvial 
Area only commenced after the final upheaval of the 
Himalayas, and it has continued “ all through the Pleisto- 
cene up to the present ” {Ibid, p. 247). In other words, 
it is of Early (Quaternary, i.e. (speaking geologically), of 
comparatively recent, though absolutely incalculably old, 
formation. And — here we come to tlui point of these 
remarks — the wind-blown accumulations of the Thar, 
which, it seems, give to Rajputana that arid, desert ap- 
pearance which it presents to-day — as though it had once 
constituted the bottom of a former local sea — are even 
younger than these great though comparatively juvenile 
alluvial Plains ! 

On Mr. Das it seems to have acted as a veritable 
mirage ! ' 

With the complete evanishment into the thinnest of 
thin air of Mr. Das’s beautiful dreams regarding his 
Miocene, or Pliocene, or Pleistocene Rig- Vedic “ Indo- 
Aryans ” in Sapta-Sindhu, and the oceans by which he 
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thouirht they were surrounded, awav also into the same 
thin air disappear all those other ambitious theories about 
the origins of outside western races and cultures which 
he has striven so ingeniously to elaborate in his book. It 
is unnecessary, therefore, to deal with them at all. 

If, then, the Gangetic basin, from Sapta-Sindhavah to 
.Assam, considered as a marine area^ was only a thing of 
remote old Eocene times, possibly even late Cretaceous 
times, and, whatever it was after that and up to Pliocene 
times, became n JliioiatUe area sometime during the Plio- 
cene sub-period, i.e., about, or not long after, the tectonic 
appearance of the Himalayas — the days, say, Avhen the 
Siwaliks were a notable stronghold of the Anthropoids, 
and Man had probably not even yet made his dehv^t upon 
the Earth ; and if the various marine deposits in the 
extreme western corner of the; extra-Pcninsula, i.e.^ in 
Sind, Cutch, and the Salt- Range — say also in the Jammu 
hills — pointing to sea-encroachments there, effected either 
by the great Southern Ocean or by an external Tethys 
north of the northernmost point of India — are also refer- 
able to approximately early Eocene times ; and if, except 
for remote and transitory coastal deposits. Geology reveals 
nothing as to Rajputiina itsedf liaving ever been covered 
% sea-water, and the salinity of its several Salt-Lakes 
and even its generally arid aspect to-day can be accounted 
for in the definite way that Sir T. H. Holland and Dr. 
Christie do account for them ; in short, if, not only 
throughout historical and proto-historical times, l)ut even 
throughout the ages during which Man may be supposed 
to have been upon the Earth, there is nothing to show 
that any Rajputana Sea ever even existed, much less 
lasted up to the end of the I’ertiary Era, l.e., up to the 
close of the Pliocene sub-period of that Era : what becomes 
of Mr. Abinas Chandra Das’s case r Nothing seems to 
remain but to dismiss it. This I, at least, feel constrained 
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to do on the evidence, oven as examined only so far— yet 
not without congratulatini^ him on the industry and 
knowledgeable ness which alone could have collected so 
great an array of assorted materials %,s that shown in 
Tiiij-Vedic India, and on the ingenuity and enthu- 
siasm with which, albeit unsuccessfully, he has placed 
those materials before the Court, /.<?., the reading public. 
He has at least erected a Sign-Post which serves the 
very useful purpose of warning us not to venture into the 
Oceanic wastes and arid deserts that he talks about, but 
to pursue our literary wanderings elsewhere. Inspite 
of his apparently unbounded credulity— in all matters 
touching Sapta-Sindhu and the “ Tndo- Aryans ’’ who, he 
thinks, lived there in Miocene times, as highly civilized 
men — he does seem to have thought things out for him- 
sfclf. That alone entitles him to our felicitations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A fact which is of great importance for the future of 
anthropology and which has escaped the notice of super- 
ficial o])servers of the anthropological movement — of those 
who seek for some anatomical novelty, losing sight of the 
true scope and object of our studies — is the new compila- 
tion made in late years of anthropological tables much 
more extensive and ample than the old and antiquated 
ones of Topinard (and this has naturally followed from 
the accumulation of the huge mass of materials that have 
been recently studied). It may well be conceived that 
if these old tables, although incomplete, have in the past 
been of so much service whenever one undertook the soma- 
tic study of any population of the earth, so much more 
will the new tables, which represent an incomparably 
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superior and l)etter instrument o! nork and which greatly 
reduce the labour of supplementary research, prove — and 
they have already proved- -to be useful to students of 
anthropology. The tables which have been drawn up in 
the early years ot‘ the present century, are due to three 
eminent anthropologists, universally known, not for their 
personal opiniojis — which some people go prying about 
for the proper estimation of unknown celebrities — but for 
the immense seiwice that tlnw have rendered to the pro- 
gress of our studies, and they are, mentioned in the order 
of publication of their works : Deniker,' Ivanovski,' and 
Martin.' Whosoever has undertakeui a study of anthro- 
pology — not purely morphological, or anatomical, sincci in 
such a case it is necessary to have recourse to other 
branches of science — Avhoevcr has had to lecture on 
anthropology, knows how much trouble has been spared 
in research and with what rapidity things can be acquired 
and mastered by making use of Deniker or Martin in 
place of Topinard and Kanke. In this way is being 
achieved a continuous progress in lulu, which attests to 
the maturity and autonomy now attained by our science. 

Of course it is not to be thought that there is no 
defect anywhere and that the work already done is above 
all criticism. On the contrary, it is certainly our duty — 
ho^vever disagreeable — to be very much on our guard 
with regard to the data, supplied by Martin’s tables 
owdng, it may be, either to the confirmed ill-health of the 
author — for which reason he left the public chair which 
he had rendered illustrious at Zurich — or to the exces- 
sive confidence placed by him in some of Jiis collabora- 
tors, as is quite probable. I give a few example.s, with 


' Deniker (J ), Rares ct les Feuplea de la Terre, Paris, 1900, A]i))oiidices. 

® IVANOVSKi }ia»eleuie Zemnoifo iiciara, Moscow, 1911. 

Martin (R.)i Lehrbnrh dcr Anikyopolotjie in sy ulema tischer Varstellung. Jena, 
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the Iiopft that in a second edition of the valuable Lehr* 
buch the errors of the tables will be corrected. 

In the table of stature there appears on page 213, an 
author “ Gischiga ” who had measured the Jukagiri and 
the Tiingusi : everything instead shows that here we have 
to do with Mrs. Jocholson-Brodsky, and that Gisemga 
is not an anthropologist, but is only a district of the 
extreme N. E. of Siberia called by that name or rather 
Ghiscighinsk. Checking individual figures, we may 
correct several : for example, the average stature of the 
Igorot given by Bean is 1540 mm. and not 1549, 
that of the Semangs measured by Annandalc is 
1528 and not 1520 which re])reseuts the s})an between the 
arms. An error has crept in with reference to the 
Kayans indicated by the statures 1572 and 9 
1440, which are erroneously attributed to Haddon, while 
instead we have here those measured by Nieuwcnlmis and 
published by Kohlbriigge : the 21 Kayans of 
Haddon have the average of 1550 and do not appear in 
Martin’s table. 

f * t.' 

The same inaccuracies can be pointed out in the table 
of the cephalic index on page 674 for the Kayans 

and 9 who are attributed to Haddon but belong 

1 ' ' ’ 

instead to Kohlbriigge. On page 672 the cephalic index 
79*0 of the Lepchas is attributed erroneously to Legendre 
while it appears in the “ Census of India ” for 57 Lepchas 
of Sikkim. 

In the table of nasal index there are given some data 

• r , ' 

that cannot be compared with one another on accoun^ 
of the technically different methods adopted for the 
measurement of the nasal length or, as it is sometimes . 
improperly called, the nasal height. It can be measured 
by the method of taking a shorter length, viz., the distance 
from the point of the lowest depression of the nasal ^ 
dorsum (instead of the nasion) to the sub-nasal point and 
22 
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since, for getting the nasal index one has to take this 
length as equal to 100, therefore, if this is smaller, the 
nose appears larger, viz.f we get a higher figure as the 
nasal index. Thus the figures obtained from the natives 
of the Philippines by Bean who adopted the lowest point 
of the depression “ between the eyes have to be omitted 
in the table on page 448 of Martin : and moreover, Bean 
himself says that his indices are not to be compared with 
those of other autliors. T think also that the nasal index 
of 70‘2 for the Soiots measured by Gorotscenko (referred 
to by Mrs. Jochelson-Brodsky, but perliaps by a misprint) 
is to be changed into 76*2, as wo find it in tlie tables of 
Ivanovsky. Finally, we fail to understand why Martin 
gives 66*7 as the nasal index for the Ainus measured by 
Koganei: for the Ainus of Jeso I liave obtained from the 
figures of Koganei 68*0 as the index and for the Ainus of 
Sakhalin (who are only 8 in number) 71*7. 

Moreover, everything relating to the g(30graphical 
distribution of the people in the tables of Martin leaves 
much to be desired : it would suffice to say that Martin 
places in Asia many peoples who are inside the geogra- 
phical boundaries of Europe : the Syrians (“ Zirianen,*’ 
who are not to be confounded with the Syriacs), the 
Permiaks, the Baskiri, the Osseti, the Tatars of Gazan 
measured by Sucharew, the Calmuks that were measured 
by Vorobieff and by Koroleff and belong both to Astrakan. 

The three tables in the “ appendix ” of Deniker do not 
show the names of the particular authors with regard to 
stature and cephalic index : only in the case of the small 
table of nasal index are the names of the authors given. 
As regards Asia, I found the data given by Deniker, in 
general, accurate, although a few trans-caucasian peoples 


^ Bkan (R. Rennet), Filipino Tipes : Rficial Anatomy in Taytay. The Men. 
The Philippine .'^ourn. of Science, IV, 1909, n.5, p. 378. 
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are found assigned to Europe, to facilitate the common 
treatment of the whole Caucasus which is adopted in the 
text. These data I have transcribed in my tables, and I 
have indicated them by the letter D, omitting the names 
of the individual authors anterior to Deniker and utilised 
by him. It is only necessary to call attention to the fact 
that the 332 Curds whose cephalic index Deniker gives 
on p. C69 as 78*5, and who certainly are the same as 
those of Chantre, are not all (f but 62 9.' 

I have found Ivanovsky’s tables extremely accurate 
and I have transcribed by far the larger number of the 
data from them, indicating them by Iv.,® thus omitting 
the authors utilised by him whose names can be verified 
from his tables : from these also I have drawn almost 
all the percentages which are seen in my tables, accord- 
ing to the* subdivisions of Ivanovsky. I have omitted 
nearly all the series containing less than 10 individuals 
which are very numerous, although not entirely useless. 

A fact to be taken into con^deration is the arrange- 
ment of the material. This has been done by Deniker 
and by Martin in the simplest way, distributing, that is 
to say, the material into just as many sections as there 
are parts of the globe ; to this Ivanovsky had added 
Russia, taking out the Russian territory from Asia and 
from Europe. This innovation, if it shows up the enor- 
mous anthropometric work accomplished by Russian 
anthropologists which can be cited to the honour of a 
generation now gone out, is not, however, an innovation 


> OiUNTRC (E.), Becherches anthropologiquea d<in8 VAsie occidentale. Arch, du 
MuB^m d’Hist. Nat. de Lyon, T. IV, Lyon, 1895, p. 102. Benides, this ind. is to be 
taken with great caution, in as much aa Chantre asaerts (Ibid. p. 113) that almost 
all the Curds haye deformed cranium, the f a little less. 

‘ Indirectly I have also made use of the older work of Ivanovsky (A.A.), 
Ob antropologhicesckim aostavje naaelenija Roaaij. Moscow, 1904 (unfortunately—^ 
nnder the present conditions — I have not been able to procure a copy). 
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destined to be perpetuated, it not being rational, and, 
moreover, being surpassed by historical events. 

Of the other authors, I shall mention that Mrs. 
Jochelson -Brodsky, on her return from the “ Jesup Ex- 
pedition,” published in 190G, two tallies, one of the stature, 
and the other of the ceph. index “ of the ural altaic peojiles 
and of the other peoples of north-eastern Asia,”’ making 
known to the west the great progress that the anthropolo- 

u ' ' * 

gical study of these peoples had made in the Russian 
empire, and adding a few ne^v facts from that useful 
“ Expedition,” which, however, notwithstanding the 
high patronage of the “ American M useum of Natural 
History,” has not yet published all the anthropometric 
results. The comprehensive designation of these peoples 
is however so confusedly arranged as to place the Lapps 
alongside the Torguts, the Chukchi beside the Tatars 
of Gazan, the Chinese next to the Baskiri and so on. 

1 believe that we should consider this first period of 
preparation of the materials of study as at an end and 
that we may pass on to the second period, when we 
should try to find some logical orientation among such 
data as have gone on accumulating ; this orientation can 
perhaps bo realised by distributing the peoples as if they 
Could be classified in varieties and sub-varieties, allocating 
them in a provisional scheme and overlooking all that, — 
unfortunately a great deal — whicli we ignwe about them. 
The objection is obvious : the peoples represent ordi- 
narily mixtures of many varieties. Nevertheless we do 
not consider it convenient to adopt the system of having 
pure series (Sergi): it would be very easy to set aside all 
that which does not fit in well enough, but naturally 
would thus be so much the less convincing for others^ It 
is necessary instead to take the ethnic groups just as 

‘ JocHELSOX-BROnsKY (D.), Ztir Topographic dcs weihlichen Kiirperc nordoittibiri- 
scher Vilker. Arch, f, Aathrop. N. F., V., 1906, pp. 7, 12. 
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they are, that is to say, more or less mixed up, and to bear 
in mind that the tax()}iomic classification satisfies the 
majority in each series examined. When one deals with 
some ethnic groups that are little known, or for whom 
the taxonomic classification of the majority appears to be 
vqry little clear or impossible owing to pronounced ad- 
i^ixture, one has to desist from such classification : thus, 
for such groups we have the designation of “ unclassified 
groups.” Of course, it is not to be supposed that all the 
individuals of such groups are unclassifiable ; on the 
contrary every individual could very well be classified by 
physical anthropologists. Tt is, instead, the ethnologist 
who cannot pronounce with regard to the classification of 
the ethnic group, since it is one thing to take into consi- 
deration, for example, every Japanese, and another thing 
to consider the “ Japanese ” people as we necessarily 
have to do in our tables. An arbitrary procedure does 
not advance science, while in many cases we have to 
leave to the future the task of drawing these people out 
from the limbo of the unclassified. They meanwhile 
represent problems for students to work at. As Pittard 
has rightly observed : “ There will certainly come a day 
when anthropology will disentaiigle the skein of the 
Asiatic people. That will be when we have entirely got 
rid of linguistic and political etiquettes which 

encumber the road without any profit to science.’*' 


* PiTTAED (B,), Anthropologic de la Rgumanie. Leg peupleg sporadiqveg do la 
Dohrudja : 111 Contnbution ii, Vetvde anthropologique des Kurdes, “ Bnll, Soc. Roum 
soiencea ” xx, n. 1, p. 65. Bttpharest, 1911. 
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To proceed to a nat nralisHc classificaiion we wish to 
examine Matthew’s hypothesis that the primitive centre of 
dispersion of the Homimdcp. was situated in central Asia, 
and that the first waves of distribution proceeded to the 
south of the great range of mountains, whose E. W. 
direction represented a protective defence for those early 
Hominidje.’ Besides the tropical forests on the continent, 
the insular liabitat in the islands in the Indian Ocean and 
the Western Pacific, must have served as so many areas 
of preservation for ])articular sections of these first liuman 
groups. According to Matthew the same distribution 
must have taken place on general lines for all the 
Primates^: the South- American centre of dispersion is 
relegated to the domain of fable. 

We do not think that the hypothesis of Matthew is 
absolutely opposed to ours, which was given by us at the 
same time as his,'* namely, that there have been three 
genetic centres of the races in Asia — one for the Eura- 
siatic North (formation of the Leucoderins), another for 
eastern Asia,'*' whence the formation of the yellow stock 
and its derivatives in America and in Oceania, and 
a third for the southern regions of the ancient world. 
In fact, the two first centres may be contiguous if we 
place them, for instance, towards Zungaria. If we place 


^ Matthkw (W. D.), Climate and Evolution. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences. 

* Matthew (W. D.), loc. cit. Fip'nres (> and 7 show exactly the same geonemio 
behaviour for man and the other Primates ; in fig. 6 the Negritos arc erroneously 
assigned to Africa. 

« Giuffrida-Bugorri (V.), La cost delta cuUa dell’ umanith. “ Riv, Ital. di 
Sooiol.” xix, fasc. V-Vl, 1915, p. 633. 

* In my article refd. to, p. 638, “ Western Asia ” was a misprint for eastern. I 
think that Prof. Bonle has rightly adjudged my hypothesis as “ a sort of conoiliation 
between the monogenists and polygenists ” (“ ^i’Anthropologie,” xxviii, 1917, p. 698). 
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a single Rlum of ancestral representatives in central 
Asia, and admit that the passage of the southern barrier 
was effected in successive waves, then it follows that, even 
with such a hypothesis, the tliird genetic centre placed 
by us in the southern regions, can be connected origin- 
ally with central Asia. In other words, the unity of 
the filum is anterior to the diiVerentiation, contemplated 
in our hypothesis. 

The hypothesis of Matthew is in favour of hetero- 
chronism, so that we can complete it in the form of a 
scheme for Asia, distributing as follows all the Asiatics 
of the present day : 

(ffl) Groups of the 1st cycle of migrations : Proto- 
morphs and (secondly) metamorphs of India and the 
Philippines, the Ainus, Negritoes, Australoids (Veddah, 
Toala, etc.), Dravidians. 

(5) Groups of the 2nd cycle of migrations: Leuco- 
derms, Mongolians, Indonesians. 

That Asia was inhabited in Pala)olithic times, when 
the fauna was different from that at the present day is a 
fact that has been already demonstrated : Heniker ' notes 
the association of instruments of qiiartzite with the bones 
of extinct animals in the ancient alluvium of the rivers 
Nerbudda, Krishna and Godavari ^ and records other 
instruments in Siberia beside the skeleton of a mammoth 
broken to i)ieces. Wliat some of the ancient inhabitants 
may have been we may surmise from the excavations 
of Turkestan, which have yielded elongated crania with 


* Dumkku (J ), op. fit., ]). 428. 

* Of this and nthor diacoverit'S which have taken place in India a very valuablo 
sketch has been lately published by Panciunan Mitra, Prehistoric Cultures and 
Races of India. A Preliminary Revien.. “ Tlie Galcntta Cniveraity Journal of 
Arts,” Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1019, pp. 137 ff and also Prehistoric Arts and Crafts of India, 
University of Calcutta, Authrop. Pap., No, 1, Calcutta 1920, B'or other parts of 
Asia consult Boule (M.X Res hommes fossiles, Paris, 1921, pp. 364 ff. 
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non-moDgoloicl features,^ but this does not enligfaften us 
about the origin of the most important stock fbr tho 
Asiatic continent, which is precisely Homo Aslaticus (L.), 
or Mtmio orientalis. 

To go further back as Klaat^cli did witli that futile 
hypothesis which Keith has called pan-anthropoid,® some- 
what in derision, is not our task. 

Let us content ourselves therefore, necessarily, with 
the present data and appreciate them as already done by 
De Qua tref ages from a purely systematic point of view. 
Moreover, we believe that the human fossils of Europe 
appertain to another cycle of migrations, anterior to those 
here considered. 

The characters of H. Asiaticus have been given by a 
large number of authors. Biasutti, last and most com- 
plete of all, mentions : * leiotrichy, brachyskelic (thick 
and short) somatic proportions, Mongolian eye, and 
characteristic flatness of face, which together with tive 
projection of the zigomatic bones constitute the Mongo- 
lian face. One may say that H. Asiatious is recognised 
bj’^ the face: “ it represents a low relief in all its parts: 
the slightly retreating forehead passes without the relief 
of superciliary arches on to the medium facial plain where 
the long nasal bones, narrow and flat, are inserted without 
depressions at the roots, while the large zigomatic b6nes 
protrude forward and beyond; so that the nasal dorsum 
emerges little from the checks which are large and full ; 
thb eyes with their Mongolian fold are at th6 surface’ of 
the head ; alveolar prognathism is wanting (at least in the 


^ Sjcrgi (G.), Dalle esplorazioni del Turkestan — “ Atti Soc. Rom. Antiop.” xiii, 
1907, fasc. Ill, fig. 2, Qtc. ; also of tile oanie author, Europa, Turin, 1908, pp. 431 ff. 

* KKITU (A.), Klhdlsch's Theory of the Descent of Man, Nature, Ixxv, Febr. 16, 
1011, pp. 608-610. 

* BlAHCl'Tl (B-)i Studi sulla dietrihuztone dei enratteri e dei tipi nntropologiei. 
HeMorie Geografi-che." (Suppl. " RiV. Geogr. Ital "), 1912, N. 18, Florence, pp. 121 

et eeq. 
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pure forms) and instead there is a certain projection 
forward of the whole of tlie upper face in continuation 
of the plain given by the forehead. The mandible is high, 
wide transversally and with the chin sometimes a little 
prominent. The face, high and broad as it is, appears of 
large dimensions.*’ 

From the systematic point of view these are all 
characteristics not deeply marked : they are very little 
more than the characteristics of a sub-species, even adding 
the two integumentary characteristics of the cutaneous 
coloration, more or less yellow in tone, and of the scant 
hairiness of the bodv. Although the habitat of ibis little 
species is very vast and situated at various terrestrial 
heights, the internal homogeneity of the characteris- 
tics is such as to present only slight regional modifications 
of the type. 

If the morphological facts described above do 
not permit any subdivisions into varieties — and that is 
natural, since they appertain to all the component parts 
of the species, H. Asiatlcns ^ — there are yet other charac- 
teristics to be taken into consideration, which might not 
be the same for all ; these are the shape, short or long, 
high or low, of the cranium, as appears from diverse 
indices (ind. of width-length and of height), the stature 
and the nasal index. Really these characters are the best 
for the subdivision of S. Asiafietts, as for the subdivision 
of other human species, and practically they have been 
already utilised in the descriptions that have been given 
(for example, by Reniker) about this or that ‘population.* 
Those summary notices which we read at the end of every 
description (average stature, ceph. or nas. index, generally 
of the living) should be completed and collected together 
in a systematic table. But a systematic exposition of 
these three characteristics, or better, of their averages — 
eventually also of other characteristics, e.g.^ the facial 
23 
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index— can only be obtained by adopting a systematic 
classification of the populations : a simple succession of 
figures in ascending or descending order, or of the peoples 
in an alphabetical order, resembling the lists published 
by Deniker, by Ivanovsky or by Martin, is without im- 
portance for the purpose of subdividing the species JS, 
Asiaticus, 

A glance at any one of these three lists shows at once, 
that the cephalic index of the so-called Mongolians and 
their kindred does not present such a uniformity of brachy- 
cephalism, as to render this character useless for the 
subdivision of ff. Asialicus : on the contrary, this species 
includes as many dolico-mesaticephals as brachycephals, 
and the first, in my opinion, are the morphological prede- 
cessors of the second. If we add the criterion of the 
relative height of the cranium, as has been done by 
Biasutti with the help of the index of width-height in his 
Map VII, the uniformity disappears entirely, giving place 
to a distinction of areas and zones more or less circum- 
scribed, which is of the greatest interest for the purpose 
of the subdivision of II. Asiaticus, sought by us. In 
Map VII of Biasutti we find the extreme N. E. Asia 
forming a quite distinct zone : it is an area in which the 
average cephalic index varies from 81 to 82*9 in the 
living subjects and in which plati-cephalism^ is not very 
prominent. This area is inhabited by the Chukchi and 
the Asiatic Eskimo : both of them appear in our classi- 
fication as H. Asiaticus neoarctiem^ in consideration of 
their kinship with the American Eskimo who really 
appertain to the same variety. 

Proceeding towards the west we find other distinct 
zones for the ceph. index: all the remaining portion of 
Siberia, with the exclusion of the Samoyeds, the Soyots 
and the Yenisseian Ostyaks, show a ceph. index varying 
on an average from 78 to 82*9 in living subjects, while 
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platioephalism attains its maximum of frequency, that is 
to say is more than To this zone we assign JT. AsiatU 
cm pal(Boarcticu8^ which is comparatively dolicho- 
mesaticephalic, and S. Aslaiicm altaicus which tends 
more towards brachycephalism. The distinction how- 
ever depends upon other differences and is based specially 
upon a study of the now almost extinct Yenisseian tribes, 
whom we conventionally call “ Altaic.’* We put to- 
gether the Samoyeds, Soyots and the Yenisseian Ostyaks 
in a brachycephalic sub- variety : Palceoarcticus brachy^ 
morphus. 

Proceeding towards the south we find two zones of 
clear and distinct brachycephalism : one represented by 
Manchuria and by the contiguous maritime zone, the 
other represented by central Asia. The whole of the 
latter area however does not appertain to E, AsiaUcm, 
as we must separate from it the area inhabited by the 
Galclias, the Tajiks and other kindred Famirians, who we 
maintain, differing from Sergi, have nothing of the 
Mongolian in them.^ These being left aside there re- 
mains a nucleus of true Asiatics with ceph. ind. above 83 
and with more than f of platicephals whom we put 
collectively with the Manchus : both (that is to say, the 
Manchus and the other Mongolians of Central Asia) 
appear in our classification, conventionally, as E, Asiaii- 
CHS centralis. 

Still further to the south there are prominent 
two areas, Tibet and China (with Corea), both with a 


‘ Really the Pal 80 oarctic zone is much more exfcousive and includes almost the 
whole habitat of H. Asiaticus : it is useless to say that wo have to do with denomiiia- 
tions which have only a geographical approximation, for a mnemonic purpose. 

* Giuffbida-Rcqqeri (V.), A propoaito di aleuni risultati antropologici della, 
apedizione De Filippi al Caracoram. Rend. R. Aco. So. Pis. and Mat. di Napoli. Bet. 
3a Vol. XXTV, 1918. Tt is therefore not possible for me to follow the system of 
Se^i. which hss been newly taken op by Prassetto and which I consider to be rather 

misleading. 
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slight tendency towards brachycephalism, having average 
oeph. indices from 79 to 82*9 in living subjects. The 
Chinese and the Ooreans show also a great tendency to- 
wards bypsicephalism having from ^ to f of hypsicephals, 
who are not found among the Tibetans. The first are 
considered by us as typical H, Asiaticus while the second 
appear as H. Asiaticus tibeta'nus. 

Last of all there remains Indo-China which in Map 
VII of Biasutti present the whole variation of the ceph. 
ind., while the somewhat high percentage of hypsicephal- 
ism characterises them. Of the various areas which 
may be distinguished in Jndo-China, the most extensive 
one appears to be that which goes towards the Gulf of 
Siam, in which there is confirmed brachycephalism with 
indices of 83 and more on an average in living subjects. 
The natives who show this strong brachycephalism have 
been denominated by us II. Asiaticus meridionatis ; 
while the others who show Dolicho-mesaticephalism have 
been called H. Asiaticus protomorphus. 

Let us now examine Biasutti’s other maps and draw 
conclusions from them. Map IV, which relates to stature, 
also shows that there are distinct zones and areas. One 
of them appears clearly to be confined to the extreme 
N. E. : the area of the Neo-arctics above mentioned, whose 
stature is rather low. Lower still is that of all the 
Palaeoarctic peoples. A perceptible rise is seen in the 
Altaics according to the tables transcribed by me {cf. 
tab. 1), although they always remain below the average. 
Nor are the greU majority of ethnical groups in Central 
Asia tall, not even the Chinese and the Coreans. Of low 
stature are the people of Indo-China and the Tibetans, 
leaving aside a few groups. One may conclude that 
H. Asiaticus is essentially of low stature, having only 
some local groups of high stature ; but, even in the very 
slight oscillations of this characteristic, certain lines 
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coincide with those that I have shown for the ceph. 
ind., confirming the existence of some distinct human 
varieties. 

Also in Map VI of Biasutti which is devoted to the 
variations of the nasal index, the extreme N. E. is seen 
isolated by a high grade of leptorrhiny which is charac- 
teristic of the Eskimos and of the Chukchi, while the 
extreme S. E., that is to say, Indo-China, is distinguished 
by the opposite feature. In analogy with the nasal index 
are distributed the variations of the fac. ind., which are 
seen in Map V of Biasutti. While among all the great 
mass of the Palajoarctics, the Altaics and the central 
Asiatics, the face is predominantly mesoprosopic (fac. ind. 
83-85*9), the extreme N. E. is distinguished by a certain 
frequency of leptoprosopy, which agrees with the low 
nasal index, and this also is seen in the Chinese of the 
north and in some groups of Central Asia. The opposite 
fact is observed in Indo-Ohina, and this is in accord with 
the high nasal index (platyrrliiny). 

I pass over the Ainus and the Japanese : the first, 
because they have been considered by Biasutti as one of 
the most ancient branches of 11. Ooeanictis. Certainly 
here we have a local form whose relationship to R. Asia- 
ticus has very little support and that only in the colour 
of the skin. We, instead, allocate them among the proto- 
morphic relics,’ who have been placed in the last three 
tables. 

The Japanese, about whom there can be no doubt that 
they are Xanthoderms, have been allocated to the un- 
classified groups of these, it not being possible to use the 
average of their anthropological characteristics for the 
reason that the averages arc obtained from values differ- 
ing much from each other : many varieties, some of which 


' We shall return to them at the end of this essay. 
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do not at all belong to R. AsiaHcm^ have entered into 
the composition of the Japanese people, and in very re- 
markable proportions. The same may be said of many 
peoples of Indo-Ohina. Undoubtedly the Chinese also 
are not homogeneous ; but their impurity and mixture, 
which arc manifest in the north and in the south, 
are not, considering the large ethnic mass, so serious as 
among the Japanese. Therefore, we consider R. Sinioua 
as quite the same with R. Asiaticus, giving to the latter 
a concrete and adequate connotation. 

The variety profomorphtts is based principally on the 
results of the “ Census of India which shows that Assam 
is peopled by mesaticephalic, meso-platyrrhines of low 
stature, who are also found here and there in Southern 
China, viz., in tlie Lissu, Lolo and Miao-tse tribes. What- 
ever may be said about the Lolos, it is certain that the 
figures published by Delisle ^ are purely Mongolian. On 
the other hand the 29 Lolos, about whom Legendre gave 
information in 1910 ® — that is to say, 19 in a first com- 
munication and 10 in a second communication which 
could not be utilised by Ivanovski (who added only the 
first 19 to the 6 of Delisle) — show characters so different, 
as regards stature and the nasal index tliat for the time 
it is necessary to put them aside (although they are tran- 
scribed in our Tables I, II and III), in order not to preju- 
dice the diagnosis of this variety. It is not impossible 
that we are dealing with allogenic residues who in their 
turn are found amongst other primitive residues of R. 
Asiatiom, whom I have placed in the Y&viety protomor- 
phus. Both of them must have been pushed forward by 


* Cf. Rislby (H. II.), The People of India, London, 1916, App. ir, p 402. 

* Delislb (E.), Sur les caractdrea physiqma dea populations dit Tibet Sud Oriental. 
“Bull, et Mem. Soc. Anthrop,,". Paris 1918, p. 478. 

■ Legender (A.), Lea Lolos, “ Bull. et. Mem. Soc. Anthrop Paris, 1910, p. 77, 
and of the same author, Ihr West Chinoia, Ahoriginea ; Lolos Ibid., p. 620. 
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the later formations and must have travelled very far 
from their original northern fatherland. 

The variety nieridionalis — which appears indeed in 
8. E. Bengal, on the boundary-line with Burmah, in the 
Chakmas of Rangamati (to the east of Chittagong), and 
extends into the Indo-Chinese Peninsula — is also of low 
stature and has a nasal index just between tbe last limit 
of mesorrhiny and the beginning of platirrhiny, and is 
decidedly brachycephalic : it is principally on account of 
this last character that they differ from the former. 

In order that I may not be lightly blamed for reason- 
ing on averages, let me say that, as in S. B. Asia we find 
together representatives of both these varieties, I there- 
fore assign to the variety protomorphus the individuals 
with more elongated cranium (the forms which it assumes 
belong to the sphere of skeletal craniology), and to the 
variety meridiofialk, those with a short cranium. If in 
the other characters, the two varieties are very similar, 
that indicates precisely that here we have simple varieties, 
which obviously are by no means pure. The platyrrhiny, 
which is more pronounced in Assam, shows that some 
races with equatorial physical characters (which coincide 
with some residue of the Mon-khmer language) has 
entered into the mixture. But — leaving aside the penin- 
sula of Malacca, in which we have various protomorphic 
relics that do not form a part of H. AaiaUom — the 
strongest metamorphism (that is to say, change of 
form) has come into existence in southern Indo-China, 
which presents other little known races akin to the 
Indonesians. 

I conclude by bringing together the anthropological 
characters of diverse varieties in the following summary, 
which is obtained from the data that are furnished in 
extemo in Tables I, II and III, with tlie exception of the 
Lolos of Legendre who could not be taken into account 
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for the reasons stated above, and also of some with doubt- 
ful nasal index (the Soiots, Manchus and Torguts). 


Summary I. 


A)ithropome{ no Charaolers of Hio Asiatic 



Xanthoderms, 






Ceph Ind. 

Nasal index 



Stature. 

(living Bub- 

(Living sub- 




jeclB.) 

jects.) 

H. Asiaticiis (H. Siniciis) 

1012.1676 

79-3.80'2 

72-9.79-0 


Neo-ardiens 

1623.1625 

80-8.82 0 

78-7 

n 

Pala'o-arcticus 

I54.J.160I 

78-3-80-8 

76-5.79 1 

1 > 

„ bracliiinorphuH 

1540.1587 

830.85-6 

76 3-78-1 


A Itainis 

1597-1626 

79-6.82-7 

71-2-78-9 

»> 

Ceritraliii 

1614-1684 

84 3.87 0 

71-7*80-6 


Tibetanus 

1570.1669 

76 8.81-6 

67-2-786 

11 

„ brachimurphuB 

1603-1622 

83 3-84 3 

71-7-74-1 


Protoniorphns 

16r)0-1635 

75-9-80-8 

84 0-96-0 


MeridionaliB 

1559-1649 

82-7.85*6 

-863 


Deniker did not proceed otherwise when fixing the 
stature and cephalic index (with the nasal index he did 
not trouble himself) of the Nordic, Alpine, Dinaric, Ibero- 
insular and the other races of Europe, nor has a better 
method been yet found for the identification of such races ; 

be that said to the honour of our lamented colleacrue. 

^ 

Among the Xanthoderms, the lowest stature is found 
among the Palmo-arctic people in a wide sense, who 
make up the largest part of the Siberians specially the 
brachymorphus sub-variety presents the minimum stature, 
but it is characterised besides by brachycephaly and some 
other characters that are not found in the Summary, 
that is to say, by platycephalism, In fact, Rudenko 
writes with regard to the Ostyaks of the Yenissei : “ Like 
the Samoyeds and the Soiots they have very low crania 
(84*0^ of the individuals are chamae-cephalic)”* He 

* RuhRNKO (S.), Remltats de menmraHom nnthropologiquen mr les peapladcH du 
nord-ouext de la 8ib4n». “ Bull, et Mem. Sop. Anthroi).," Paris, 1914 , p. 139 . 
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deduces from aJl the characters taken togetJier that these 
three peoples are closely related, and Ihus he feels justi- 
fied in propounding the following hypothesis, which has 
the merit of being in accord with the views previously pro- 
pounded by Castron, by Charusiii and by Qoroschtscheiiko: 
“A fairly miinerous people, Iht^ Soyots (or another people 
of the same rac(^) quitted, in former limes, the Altai 
Mountains, proceeded towards the north and fixed their 
habitation in the basin of the river Ttniissei where we find 
the remains of this peo]de under the name of the Ostyaks 
of Yenissei. Passing farther towards the north, a party 
of this same people occiqned the polar Tundra up to the 
Gulf of Kliatan in the east; another party moved towards 
the west, crossed the Ural Mountains and settled in the 
northern confines of Europe up to St andinavia inclusive. 
In this region it is known under the name of the Samoyed, 
and on the peninsula of Kolsky and in Scandinavia it is 
known by the name of Laps.’*' 

Besides making this hypothesi« lUulenko maintains that 
on the other hand the Ostyaks of the Ob and the Vogul 
belong both to another race. Denikiw also believes them 
to be another race naming them “Ugri,” short and doli- 
chocephalic, or to be more exact mesaticephalic. These 
two characteristics, in our opinion, connect them with 
other Pala'oarctics, as may be seen from our Tables I, 
II and LIT ; while we, agreeing with the hypothesis 
referred to above, s(^para,tc the Samoyeds, the Ostyaks 
of the Yenissei and the Soyots in a brachymorphous 
subvariety. 

The populations which are now to be found in the 
high valleys of the Altai belong partly to the variety 
altaiciis and partly to the variety centralis, as can be seen 

‘ Ihkh, p. 139. 'I'i in liypotheeis cloc-8 not ilifFor fnmi Uint snetreHtedb}' ns iu 
L'uotno fi CMrt/r, WoiiiH, Albri^rlii o Sefirflti, 1913, p 79. 
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11 a work recently published by Hild6n.^ This Finnish 
nthropologist was able, in the summer of 1914, to make 
, voyage to study the eastern regions of the Russian 
lltai and to measure 162 Lebedins, 88 Tubalars and 
'9 Telengets of both sexes. He believes, from his somato- 
)gical examination, that the Lebedins, who are farthest 
orth, are to be considered as Ugres from the Ob in an 
mpure state, whilst the Tubalars are more strongly mixed 
rith the Turco-Tatar peoples, and the Telengets, who are 
he most southern of all, must be included amongst the 
dongolic peoples, although they also present an Ob- 
Jgriaii element. 

In my opinion all these denominations only bring con- 
usion and seem to me exactly those linguistical and 
political labels which are better left aside. For this 
lurpose we wish to show how the three ethnical groups 
-hove mentioned can be simply classified according to the 
receding Summary I of the “Anthropometric character- 
itics of the Asiatic Xanthoderms,” and we therefore give 
he averages of the male sex after Hikhui : 



Sfature 

Cepii. Ind. 

Nasal Jnd. 

t»l Lebed 

1626 

80*1 

78-9 

87 Tubalars^ 

1681 

QO 

80-7 

29 Telengetf(;/’ 

1681 

86-2 

75-6 


The averages of this last group are in admirable con- 
ord with the averages which I have assigned to H, 
siafictia ceuiraUs in Summary I. For the first group there 
j instead a choice between the two varieties alfawus 
nd tihetauusy in whose averages we find those of the 
jebedins, but considering the geographical criterion — 
c., from the fact that we know" the habitat of the 
icbedins — the precise indication must be to assign 


* lliiiDK^N (K.), Antlnuiiulvyiiiche Vntersuchungen iibet die eingeborenen det 
'tsischcH Alfai. Fi’uniii ” 42, N. 2, UtflsingKfoiH, 1920. 
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them to the variety uJtaious. Lastly, the Tuhalars give 
averages wliich show a mixture bet ween altaicm and 
rentralis, as the stature and the nasal index are some- 
what higher tJiau tliose general to the first and tlie coph. 
index is somewhat lower than that we give for the 
second, in agreement with the geographical position 
of the Tuhalars, whicli is intermediate between the 
Lebedins and the Telengeis. AVe have thus given an 
example of our method of using these three physical 
characteristics in the systematic scheme. 
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The ABiatic Leucoderms, according to our scheme of 
classification already puhlislied,’ belong either to Honw 
indoeuroprens dollohoniorphus or to Homo hidoeuvop(rus 
hrachymoiphns^ two varieties of f£. indoenropams, or TT. 
occidentalism that are met with also in Kurope. 

The Dolichomorphus ffd/ifes, one may follow up more 
or less clearly from the Medit(‘rranean up to Cashghar and 
to India, but with great variations in stature and appre- 
ciable variations also in the ceph. ind. according to 
BiasuttFs mapV. It is doubtful whether tliey are all 
related to the Mediterraneans, or whether there are 
rej)rese]itatives of the Nordics with fair hair and light 
blue eyes. Both the branches having proceeded from 
the anthropogenic centre of N. \V. Asia, the initial 
ditference between them must have been very slight or 
iiojie at all, and it is reasonable to think that those who 
came last have better conserved the leucodermic charac- 
ters. The last comers are the Iranians, whose arrival in 
their present habitat may be referred to about the middle 
of the 9th century B.C. : to them von Luschan assigns the 
Curds, seen by him, who have elongated crania, fine hair 
and light blue eyes.“ On the other hand,^ these last two 
peculiarities were not observed in the Curds by Chantro.® 

The Brach'ipnoiphus Whites are found in various areas 
of anterior Asia intermixed with the Dolichomorphus, 

* GlUFKKlDA-ItucuEui (V\), Schema di cUiasijicazione degU Hominidao attuali 
‘ Arch, per I’Antrop. e I’EtnoI XLll, li)12, faec. 1, p. 141, and also L’Uomo a^tuale, 
op. cit., p. 156. 

* Von Lu.Sohan (F.), The Early Inhabitants of Western Asia. “ Joiirn. R. Anthrop. 
Inst./’ XLI, 1911, p, 299. Ho adds that they spoak an Aryan Language allied tc 
Modern Persian. 

" Ohaktrr (E.), op. cit , }ip. 104.105, 242. — See also by the eaino author 
Becherehes anthropoloyiques sur le Caucase. T. IV, Populations actuelles. Paris — Lyon 
1887, p. 203. 
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producing numerous peoples who are unclassified, not for 
ignorance of their anthropological constitution, but because 
of the impossibility of assigning to them any single colloca- 
tion. Thus there are certain Kurdish tribes who do not 
show the dolichomorpliic type, hut the hrachymorphic : 
such are specially tlie Curds of Transcaucasia in Kussian 
Armenia.' The contrast repeats itself also among the 
Yesidi of Mesopotamia, who according to Goroscht- 
schewski^ are mesaticephalous, while von Luschan has seen 
other settlements of those resembling the Kyzilhash of the 
northern Mesopotamia, who are hyper-hrachycephalous. 
The fact stands that the Curds measured hy Pittard are 
quife dilferent from those of von Luschan, being strongly 
hrachycephalie and never having line hair and light blue 
eyes ; Pittard also writes about, fluau : “ For us the true 
Kurds and the true Armenians appear to ho of the same 
ethnic group,”'' that is to say, the group of the brachy- 
cephals of high stature. Evidently these are not the 
true Curds for von Luschan, and it is difficult to say why 
they must he ‘‘ the true ” ones : we are rather inclined to 
hold that the true ones, that is, the original people who 
came down from the north are the doliehocephals, who 
are also less pigmented. 

To the Armenians and hrachycephalie Curds Pittard 
adds the Lasi, of the South-eastern littoral of the Black 
Sea, who according to his opinion must he put outside 


' This niiiy l»(‘ «lin* to tlioir iiitorcroHsiDij tlu* Afneoinns and also to 

(Tanial deformation : Cloinlro liad oociisioii !m uu'asii,!- 12 Cards in tLo onrirous of 
Erivan, and ho Buys that H of iliom haviii}^ a cranial doformatiou gave m'62 as oepfa. 
index, whilo four iion-n»‘f<irniod g.'ivo (jrdy HI O {RcrlierrheH a nthropoloyiqiteii $ur le 
Coucflsr. T IV. cit, ]. 202). 

- Of. IvANovsK^ (A. A.). T)if “Arch. f. Anthrop. N.F.” IV, 1902, p. 609 

(recension). 

* Pitiabi>(K ), Anthiojiologie <le la liuumante. Cuntntjulion i l’4tu(le anthropolo- 
ijiqiie lies populations .>por(iiliqm's dc la Dobrodia ; Lcs Annpnipn'^. “Bull. Soc. Bourn, 
des Sciences,” XXI, ii. 5, p. 366, Buolinrest., 1912. 
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the Kartvelian and Georgian group.* This decision 
appears to us perfectly logical : the afl5nity between the 
Armenians, the brachicephalic Curds, the Lasi, the 
Aissori, — perhaps also the Bektasci of Licia and the 
KyziIbast^h of Mesopotamia -is much greater than that 
between tliem ami the Georgians j the first are all brachi- 
cephalous and in stature lower than the average, so that 
it aj)pears reasonable that they should be collocated in a 
sub-variety as will be seen in our Table IV. 

With the first, one may consider related, some of the 
populations of Syria : the Metuals of Lebanon, the Ansari 
of Antioch ; — Chantre ® shows both of them as related to 
the Curds, and this may be accepted perhaps as referring 
to the brachycephalic Curds. According to von Luschan 
here are to be added also the Druses, the Maronits, and 
also those Semites who present the Armenoid type, about 
whom, notably among the Kyzilbasch, he disclaims abso- 
lutely any artificial influence. * The flat occipital form, 
in which the occiput comes straight down is accompanied 
by a rather high cranium. Pittard, although he denies 
that deformation has influence on the ceph. ind., since the 
deformation is not identical in all cases, nevertheless 
admits that it is there, and affirms that it consists princi- 
pally “ of a fronto-occipital compression making the 
parietal and the superior occipital region project more or 
less.*** Chantre also is very explicit about the influence, 
as he admits, of infantile deformation, with regard to 
the Aissori,® the Lasi,® and the Aderbaijani, etc.,’ as follows 

* I'lTTARD (E.), Anthropologic De la Roumanie, etc. : Les Latet *' Bull Boo Boom. 
dt« ScienceH ” XIX, n. 6, pp. 918, 936, Buchareet, 1910. 

* Chantre (E.), Recherchea anthropologiquea (fans VAaie occidentule, loc. oit., p. 169. 

* Von Loschan (F.), loo. cit., p. 233. 

* Pittard (E.), Anthropologic d$ la Rouinanie, etc., Lea Laaea^ loo. oit., p. 916. 

* Chantre (E.), Recherchea anthropologiquea dana VAaie occidentale, loo. cit., 
p. 224. 

” Chantre (E.), Recherchea anthropologiquea eur le Caueaae, T, IV., oit., p. 91. 

* Ibid., p. 248. 
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also from the description of the cradle in use in Asia 
Minor where he says : “ The infant being attached solidly, 
is laid upon its back and the nape of its n(*ck does not 
take long to be flattened.’*^ The deformed Curds we have* 
referred to elsewhere. 

However this may be, it is c#»rtain that among the 
Galchas and the Tajiks there prevails a different cranial 
form, that is platy-cephaly, and therefore we can infer 
the existence of a local sub-variety, pamivieusis. There 
are always, as characters of ihearmeno-pamirieiisisyaxi^iy^ 
strong brachycephalism and a stature higher than the 
average. On the other hand the variety georgianm — 
shows slight brachicephalism and about medium stature, 
perhaps also a more pronounced h^ptoirhiny. 

The Brachymorphus White can be followed East as 
far as the basin of the Tarim : in fact among the people 
of Cashghar there prevails a brachvcephalic element 
which is not Mongolian, as we find from the notes that 
have been so diligently registered by the Englishman, 
Stein, in two journeys of exploration (1900-1901 and 
1906-1908), in which he measured about 600 individuals. 
Joyce,* who has published a considerable portion of the 


' lhid„ pp. 41-42. This caelom eceius to have original od in Central Asia na will 
iippoar from « comparison of the praetice of the Kirgliizi, according to u desciiptioii 
by Ujpalyy (to* Aryens ow nord pt nu «M.d dc ri1indi.>u-knitrh, Parin, ISJM), p. 397) 
** The Kirghiz women place their babioe at the breast on a small board and altacb 
I hoin to it in such a way that the back of their head gote flattened by i)rc88nre.” 
It is important to note that the Cliineeo travollor Hiouen-Thsang who visited 
Central Asia in 6+8, found the same custom prevalent towards the frontier of India 
and mentions it in two ))laces : cf. UjPAtVY (Ch. de), Memoire mr lea Hum bhnes, 
" L' Anthrop,” 1898, n. 3-4, pp. 271,276. A charaof eristic reti eating forehead 
seems to me (/bservablo in the Hittites said to bo pri-soners of Kameses TII, 
and I consider them to have deformed crania, thus constituting the most ancient 
documents of cranial deformation : see the fig. in Mullfr (Max W.), Aaien nnd 
Hurope, pp. 323, 331. 

* JOTCR (T. A.), Notea on the Physical Anthropology of Chineao Turkeatan and the 
Pamira. “ Joum. B. Anthrop. lust. XLll, 1912, pp. 467*468 ; see also by the same 
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data collected by Sfcoin, ^ives specially the* Wakbi ' as a 
pure element —but more or less present in the majority 
of these peoples — closely related to the Galebas ; there- 
fore the Wakbi are collocated in Table TY beside the 
Galchas and the Tajiks : their stature is intermediate 
between the two. lA)!* the eepb. ind. (Table V) we must 
take note of the fact that Joyce affirms the exi8tenc(5 of 
artificial deformation. Naturally many of tliese tribes 
are of mixed Leucodermic and Xanfhodermic elements, 
and therefore we have omitted them, mentioninj^ only a 
few amoii" the “ nnelassilied,’’ a few of the //. Asi r'icus 
and a few of TT. IndoPuroiKCus. Tin* subvariety i)ami‘ 
rlensis is really related to tlu^ so-called TT. Afpluu^, to the 
Savoyards, etc., which fact has been misunderstood because 
of the idea that all of them wen* Moni^oloids. “ This is so 
far from the truth, that it is enouiyb to sav that thev want 
all those characters that we have previously described as 
bolonginj? to //. Afita/icus. 

author: On the Physical A nihropology of Ihr Ua&cs of Kliotan imd Kciiya. Ibul, 
XXXIII, 1903, p. 312. The last one contninfl tlio daia by T vtinovpkj^ ; thoeo 

of 1912 appear in part in my tables 

' Wo must show respt'ot to the anthropolo/ifioal insight of Ujfalvy who made 
the same diagnosis alumt ihc3 inhal»itants of Wtikhan 40 y (jars ago. Tn Vol. II, 
p. 166, of the Ejcpvdition scient^firiue Franruisc rn liitssie rni Siheric et dans Ic Tnrlcistafi, 
ho writes that the Sarikols of tlie EasUu'n slope of Mio Pamir loprosont the j)uro 
romnanta of the same wliito lypo that “ has exerei.se(l a decisive^ iutlnonoe on the 
form<ation of the Knshghaiians and tht3 Tni’nnfchi of the present day.*' While the 
Kaahgharians do not now-a-daya show any blondo elomont (op. cib, Vol. Ill, p. 49) 
yet we have th<» blondes among the natives of yirifol ; Ihia^s to lie placed in con- 
nection with the description given in the Chineso Annals of the inhabitants of Lake 
Lob, the Usun, who Imd blondo hair and blue eyes ((»p, cit., Vfd. T, p. 169). It is 
very probable that at that time also only a minority of the wliite had such prominent 
characters as the dopigmontation, which attracted so strongly the attention of all the 
brown peoples; cf. De U-tfaTiVY (Ch.), Les Aryene, etc., op. cit., p. 20, note 1. 

“ This preconceived idea is the thesis so strongly upheld by Rekgi (G.), OH Arii 
in Europe e in Asia, Turin, 1903, pp. 128, 133, against the theory of Ujfalvy who 
did not at all think that the Savoyards arc Mongoloids. Notwithstanding the ineis* 
tonce of Sergi it is a theory com])letely rejected: r/. Mendes Cokkea (A. A.). 
Hsfinlon tic Etiinychiii Puyti giiAoa {o Arnos huiqti ici’iihdloK'), “ A nais Sc'iont Fao. Med.” 
Oportri. TV, 1918, u. 2, ji. G7 of (lio oxlracd ; r/., iilso IT mhm».\ (A. C.), The Wanderipfiii 
of Pcnjiles, Cn 111 bridge, 1911, jt. 17. 
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We are thus arrived near to tliat region called Zunga- 
ria, which makes us think of the question of the origin 
of the Leucoderrns, since we have already said that 
probably it bordered as much upon the anthropogenetic 
centre of the Leucoderms, as upon that of the Xantho- 
derms, according to our hypothesis of the plurality of tlie 
centres of differentiation in species and sub-species, i.e.y 
specific late centres, 'Plic Arst centre wo have located 
in the N. AV. of Asia, and we are inclined to believe that 
it originally was constituted of dolicho-mcsaticephals, 
like the original yellow stock (it may then hardly be 
maintained that this skeletal character can ever have a 
great discriminative value I) : this is in agreement with 
the skulls excavated in Turkestan mentioned above, and 
also with the fact that tlie earliest population of Siljeria 
Avas made up of dolichocephals Avith European faces ^ as 
can be seen from the prehistoric crania found in the 
sepulchres of the upper valley of the Yenissei. We hold 
instead that the brachycephals Avith European faces are 
a variety of the more ancient branch, the above men- 
tioned dolicho-mesaticephalic people, who settled by 
preference in a mountai}ious habitat. 

Having stated this it is not Avithout some interest to 
refer to vAdiat IJjfalvy says of the inhabitants of Zungaria : 
“ It appears to me proved that the Dungani are a special 
people, of non-Chiiiesc origin, and that in their composition 
haA^e entered, Avilhout doubt, some elements that are 
neither Mongolian nor Altaic.”^ Although the Dungani 
have all of them hairless skin and a scanty beard, ‘an 
unknoAvn element must have ruled the formation of their 
typo’: the explanation given by Ujfalvy is that these 


* Dkmkkk (J.). «i*. cit., i». •J24. 

* 1)e UJl'A^,v^ (Ch.), Leu Kachgtnunt-, Taxintchch cl llounyaucc. 
d’Aiithrop.” 11 eerie, T. II, 1879, p. 490. 

25 


“ Khv. 
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‘aborigines of Central Asia/ “are tlie d(?s(!on(lajits of the 
Sakas, the Yuechis, ilie llinngniis and of tl)(‘ Uigurs, 
grafted upon the elements of a white autochthonous 
race/’* A while autochthonous racti of Central Asia 
implies the existence geographically near that region of 
an ancient leucodennic c(‘]itre, as I have established on 
other grounds, and this coincidence can certainly not 
displease me, in as much as 1 am far from believing in 
the theories of those who specify Africa as the original 
seat of the wJiite peopl(\ 

Ujfalvy does not say whether this ])rimitive race, 
before the yellow people were graftc'd on to them, was 
dolichocephalic or brachy cephalic, l)ut probably he was of 
our opinion favorable to the original dolichocephalic one, 
since a small series of 8 Dungani measured by him gave 
him the following ceph. ind. 74 *85, 78*83 ; 79*0, 79*0, 
79*89, 82*9, 84*49, 85*68, while in 8 Manchus he Jiad all the 
ceph. indices above SO. In making this comparison he 
evidently wishes to suggest to the reader the improbability 
that the autochthonous people also had been brachycephalic, 
since in such a case we would not have among the present 
Dungani a majority of dolicho-mesaticephals. 

In conclusion, this part of Asia, which ordinarily is 
given as the common seat of racial crosses, has perhaps 
an anthropological importance which is unsuspected by 
the vulgarisators of a certain simple system, and was 
acutely perceived by Ujfalvy alone. We persist in believ- 
ing that the Leucoderms have migrated from the N. W, 
Asia, the last of whom the linguists divide into Eastern 
Aryans and Western Aryans. These last having gone 
farther from tlie original centre must have been the firsi 
to depart, and their exodus ended about the year 180C 


Ihitt, p. 48H. 


1 
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B.C., at which epoch th(; Hittites, arrived in Asia Minor,’ 
and prol)ably liad something to do with the complicated 
ethnical constitution of the modern Curds and Yesidi, 
“the last unconscious followers of the cult of Zoroaster.” - 
Close ailinities of a cultural nature have been found 
between the Hittites and the most ancient civilizations 
of Turkestan.’’ The language of the Hittites, which 
at last scholars have sueeec'ded in reading, has turned 
out to be Aryan and is related to Tokhari of Turkestan : 
a most important fact is that it probably forms the 
bridge* betAveen the AYestern Kuropean idioms and 
Tokhari.*' The period of the migration of the Western 
Aryans being ended, there* followed that of the Eastern 
Aryans, which, for Asia Minor, eoinmences perhaps with 
the Mitanni (circa 1000 B. C.) and ends with the 
Iranians (850 B. C.) ; this then explains how the Curds 
linguistically are Iranians, without prejudice to an 
anthropological inheritance still more ancient, but 
not essentially diverse, since anthropology places the 
origin in the case of the Hittites, as Avell as of the 
Iranians, at a northern Asiatic centre, as Ave shall 
shoAV later. 

The special position of the Tokhari, avo believe, cannot 
be explained unless one admits a series of successive 


’ TliiH iH tho claLo usually kIvcii, but on the c-uuciform tublots tlio Hittites are 
ilreaily mentiouod in tho XXlll oentmy li.C., rf. Conikxaj' (G.), Lei Hittites, 
"Onent cl hi Orcce, “ llev. d’ AsHjriolojjie,’’ XVJ, Ibil), jip. 97-106 ; and also Al'Tuan 
C.), “ PUonicions." L'ssiu de conlnhulion it I'hiitfoire anti'iiie do la Mediterranoe. 
^aris, 1920, p. OH. 

* CilAN’THK (E.), litcheirhcn iintltrnpuloijujitcif diin-i /’ Aaie (h'cideutale, loc. 
•it., i». y;}. 

* Gars'J'ANC (J ), The Laud of the llilliU's, London, 1910, p. .‘120. 

* OuMONT (Fr.), La Liinijitn don HittHcn. “ Coinpt. — rond. do 1’ Accud. dee 
iiscript. et Bell.-Lofct. ’’ Mari-h - -April, 1SK)7 

® Tokhari is fiaid to b.* akin to tlio AVestorn languagos particularly to Italo- 
eltic, according to S. lK*vi (*‘ Journ. H. Asiatic Society,” 1914, p 959). 
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waves, every one of which we suppose departed on its own 
account from Central Asia, accord in<j to the following 
scheme of arrangement which commences Avith those 
most ancient and hypothetical and ends with tliose which 
are the most recent and proto-historic : 

Primordial Leucoderms (Cro-Magnon ?), 

(b) Proto- Aryan Leucodcjrms (proceeded to the 
plains of Eastern Europe) 

(c) AVestern Aryan Leucoderms (Italo-Celtics), 

(d) Aryan Leucoderms of the Desert of Takla- 
Makan (Language Tokhari ) 

(e) Aryan Leucoderms of Asia Minor (Hittites ? 

then Mitanni) 

(/*) Aryan Leucoderms of Iran and India. 

One can no longer admit the old theory of the push 
from behind^ of one legion following another, since in 
that case it would he incomprehensible how the Tokhari- 
speaking peoples of the basin of the Tarim could be 
found among the Italo-Celtics and the Hittites. Adopting 
instead the image of a centre of pulsation, which sent 
ethnic waves now in one direction now in another, the 
contiguity in space is no longer indispensable for explain- 
ing the contiguity of language. Anthropology has 
nothing that goes against, rather it comes 4o the support 
of the linguistic evidence, in view of the fact that the 
presence of the European face has been established 
among the present brachycephals of the Pamir and in the 
natives still remaining in the desert of Takla-Makan. 
Moreover, it is an established fact that here and there in 
Central Asia, one finds blondes, for which we have the 
authoritative testimony of Ujfalvy. “ All the Iranians 
have chestnut hair, but one meets with blondes among 
them, more among the Tajiks of the plain than among 
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the Galchas. While in the last-mentioned tribe the 
blondes are 8 per cent, of the population, among the 
Tajiks of Fergannah we meet with 12 to IR per cent, and 
in those of Samarkand up to 27 per (*(mt.”‘ These are 
the same proportions as are met with here and there in 
Europe, and this is natural, since Leucodennic Asia offers 
the same anthropological composition as Europe. 

Looking at these tilings without prejudice one may 
add, that Lcucodermic Asia is predominantly — and per- 
haps it was more so in ancient times than now — iVryan 
like Europe. As regards the question whether the 
blondes have had something to do with the Aryan 
language, we believe that it was so only as Nordic 
representatives. Evidently it is necessary to discard the 
thesis that depigmentation is connected with altitude, in 
view of the fact that Ujfalvy has been able to establish 
it as a fact that in the Iranians the blondism of hair 
diminishes with the altitude, as will be seen from the 
figures cited above, as also from what he writes : — “ There 
is the same progressive variation on account of the alti- 
tude in the case of the beard. The Tajiks of Samarkand 
have 38^ of blonde beard, those of Fergannah 36^ , the 
Galchas taken all together lo% and the 43 Galclias of 
the high valleys of Zerafshan and of its afiluents only 
13^.*’ Besides, it seems that the blonde Galchas have 
been specially sought for by Ujfalvy - ; consequently the 
percentage must be still lower, and it seems it diminishes 
going towards the south : in Chitral blondism has few 
representatives (a few blondes were seen by Bonvalot), 
and in India it may be said that it is almost entirely 
absent. 

^ De Ujfalvy (Gh.), Resultata ajUropologiques d’un voyage en Asie centrale, Paris, 
1880, and in other places. 

* Pr Ujfalvy (Oh.), Lea Aryens, etc., op. cit. p. 486, 
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The fact that the Aryan language has come to the 
couni ry docs not take from the view that the Indian 
Peninsula makes up an extreme area of the leucodermic 
penetration, an area that is comparable with that of 
anterior Asia, which we have considered when speaking 
of the Curds and of their i)rol)al)lo ancestors (in part), 
the ilittites. 4^he dependence of both the areas on a 
common centre has become evident, after the great dis- 
covery of the treaty of peac(^ of Poghaz-Keui, between 
the Mitanni king ealled Mattiuaza and the Hittite king 
Subbiluliuma, where among the gods invoked by the 
first appear the well known Vedie names of Varuna, 
Indra, etc. This confirms that the Aryan religion had 
been elaborated in tlie far north ; from the north it bad 
been carried into the south of Asia, not by missionaries 
but by such migratory waves as wo liave arranged in the 
form of a sv«tomatic scheme. 

w 

Chanda draws two conclusions from it. The first is a 
highly justifiable conclusion : “ I’here are strong eviden- 
ces to show that in the sixteenth and the fifteenth cen- 
turies B.C., in Syria and u])pcr Mesopotamia, there were 
several colonies of meji of Aryan sjieech, some of whom 
at least worshipped Vedie gods. Less justified is the 
other conclusion that the Aryans hav(^ passed through 
Syria and Mesopotamia, absorbing “ a good deal of 
Semitic blood,” before tliey reached India.'-^ AVe believe 
instead that th(^ Aryans reached Iran directly from the 
nortlP and afterwards pursued two diverging paths, one 
towards the west, and the other towards tlie east. The 


* Chanda (llaniiiprasad), 'Jhc !iniu-Aiji\tn llacen, Parf J, Rajshalii, 1916, p, 29 
» Ibiil, p- ;i3. 

•' From na- F’’ae;/o, a Hnlmrctic, rogioii to ttio nortli of Sugdiann, with ton 
months of winter (wliich explains the origin of the cult of lire), and tAvo of summer, 
but always in a better condition of habitability than at ]>resont : Cf. Maunder 
(A, S. D.), Irnninn Migration hrfore Historg, “ Scieutiu,” \’ol. XJX, 1916, ii. XIjVI-2. 
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braijch which Avent towai*(ls th(i AA^Jsfc, more |)r()l)ahly than 
the other, must have absorbed Proio-seinitic populations.' 

To the braiicli pushinj^ towards the Avost we assign the 
Mitaniii, pro])ably related to the IFittites, according 
to Charles, avIio holds the Alitanni to lx* a Tlittite 
people,'^ but tbc Jlittites must have chronologically 
preceded them. The opinion of Soderblum, seems to us 
absolutely fantastic : he belicwes that tln^ Hittites came from 
the coast of the Ibiltic, Avhich coincides Avith Moulton’s 
opinion ' that the Aryans came to India across Jtiissia. 
The crossing of the Caucasus by tbe Hindus toAA^ards 
I7e0 B. C. is accepted also by Itusing in accordance with 
the theory of the Euroi)oan origin of the Aryans, which 
docs not appear to us noAV any more convincing.' We 
prefer the hypothesis of the bifurcation in Tran. 


At the c(‘n(Te remained the ancestors (pro parte !)of the 
present Tajiks, of whom Khanikolfsi)eaks as “the aborigines 
of the Persian race, who have been able to preseiwe their 
language and some traces of an ancient civilisation. 
We have already seen that the Tajiks present the highest 
percentage of blondes in the whole of Asia. We add 
that the Nordic ropres(5ntativcs in Avostern Turkestan 
also appear far from the area of their origin : this distance 
serves to explain a fact noted by Ujfalvy, namely, that 


’ The -lewK viiHsiilf! or iiicrooujirios in llu; sc'rvico of iho UiOift-M, according 
lo {The Einjnve i>f Ainoi ile», lliiven, who hclicvcn tliat/ tho Aral) 

nations came oriifiiiall}' rrom tlic Norlli like the otln'r ^\'^Ililos. 'I’Ijo moal ancient of 
these n.ations was .alroady t)ii the Middle Kiiphrntes in the IV milloiiuium B. 0. 

* E ncijelDpu’dlii <>J’ licliijKin uml AV/i/r.s, \ f. 

* MoiU-TOX (. 1 . 11 .), Eiirl ij Zoroimlriitvifyni, y. o 

‘ The Asiatic orii?in of t.ho AryanH has rottinitMl tnanifosUy in favour, since it 
has boon held by E. Mkyku (Zcitschr. f. vgl. Sprachwiss. XI 11. p. 10) that the Ar3'auH 
remained in the region east of (lie Aral and ('aspian until nhout 20(X) B. 0., 
and after that time began to iimko their way ea.st wards into India and south, 
westwards. 

® KhanikoKK, Memutre l■»r I'Ethnographu' ile ht Verge, Paris, 1800, pp. 00, 92, 
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“ the blonde types among the Iranians are as brachy- 
cephalic as the chestnut- coloured and brown types.” ' 
This same tact is seen equally in Central Europe. 

The branch that went towards the East and proceeded 
into India, being obliged to pass across the regions al- 
ready inhabited by tribes related to the Mediterraneans 
and perhaps also, as we believe, by tribes akin to the 
Dravidians, appears anthropologically to have been very 
brown dolichocephals. But from what I have expounded 
it is evident, that it is useless and vain to ask, who were 
the Aryans, the Dolichocephals or the Brachycephals ? 
The Aryan languages spread from a very northern centre, 
and that without any special regard for the brachycephals 
or the dolichocephals : this is our opinion, as can be in- 
ferred from what I have expounded above. It is clearly 
contrary to the theory of Sergi,‘^ who calls the brachy- 
cephals round about Pamir “ Mongoloids speaking 
Aryan,” and assigns to them the task of Aryanising 
Europe. If they were of Mongolian origin there would 
not be any reason why in the centre of Asia, in the basin 
of the Tarim, they sliould be of European features. The 
only logical conclusion is that they are not Mongoloids. 
We also repeat what already Ujfalvy had to conclude 
from his own observation : “ We see once again that we 
have here a white race which is highly brachycephalic. 

Leaving aside this preliminary so-called Aryan ques- 
tion — which it seems must remain an eternal riddle to be 
solved by extravagant inventions for personal amusement 
— we bring together, as we have done for the Xanthoderms, 
the anthropometric characters of the Asiatic Leucoderms. 
These are collected from Tables lY, Y, Y1 : only I have 


* Dk Ujfai.VY (Oh,), E.ejiedUion scientifiqne, etc*., Vol. Ill, p. 12. 

* Skbgi ((i.), itli .dni, etc., op. cit., p. 269. Cf. also pp 182-13.'!, 163-164, 256. 

* Db UjfAT,VT (Oh.), Eji>i>edUion Scietitifique, etc., op, cit., Vol. 11, p. 161. 
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excluded the stature of 14. Hebrews of Palestine wliicli is 
too loWj probably because of the smallness of the series. 
We have the followini; synopsis ; 


Summary If. 

Anthropmneiric Chm'aoters of ihe Amatir Lpucoderm-fi. 
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^ Knro]»eaii Varif^ty* 
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Cepli. Ind. 

Nan. Ind. 

I Uolioho- 

j uiurphus. 
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1610-1684 

7r3.77-." 

64-4-74-1 

j 

j 1 iido-tnuiu.'- 

J642 16S3 

8U-0.82-S 

67*8.74 3 

H. Indo Kiiro- , 

p£DUS. ^ 

1 

1633-174G 

70-2.79 8 

59-6-73-3 


1 

f Kiiropeaii Variety • 

1 





Brachi- 

morphutd 

j Atiintic Variet i * 

1 Ai'ineno-PaniirieiistiH 

1660.1707 

84-1.H9 5 

626-72-0 


L 

OoorgianDH 

1646.1658 

82 5.84*2 

57*6.046 


Pirst of all we have to explain the rise in the ceph. 
ind. which is found in the Indo-Iranian variety, a rise that 
seems a little in contradiction to the systematic position 
of this variety. Analogous to what we see in Tuscany, 
where besides the brachycephals and the dolichocephals 
there exists a most remarkable proportion of a middle type 
— perhaps a product of convergence from intermixtures for 
thousands of years of the other two — similarly also in 
Iran and in Peluchistan (of. Table VT) we have a type 
which by a little extension we may continue to assign to 
H. 1ndo~europ(PHN dolichou.orphu8, but which in reality 
is on the border line between mesaticephals and brachy- 
cephals, sometimes more inclined towards the latter than 
the former, 'f’o save ourselves from the blame of reason- 
ing upon averages, we say that many I’amirian brachy- 
cephals ought to be recognised individually, exactly as in 


* Not co&sidered here. t[. Tndoeurop/fut has no linfcuiatic siffnificance but rathar 
that of H. albus or H. occidentalis, 

26 
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the casfi of raany dolicliocophals of the Indo- Afghan iypo ; 
hut it is not possible for us to make Ibis discrimination in 
the averages, and ns we hold it probable that in reality 
there is a large proportion of tin* intermediate type, thus - 
until proved to tlu^ contrary we can indicate this fact as 
another result of convergence by intercrossing, compara- 
ble to what wo have in Tuscany. \vh(u*e the percentage of 
the dolichocephals and the brachycephals, Alpine type or 
other, is much reduced thereby. According to our idea, 
the Indo-Iraiiian variety should have also tlic ellipsoid, 
ovoid and pentagoiioid forms as we have in H. hido- 
europcem doUchomorphus, but broadened, thus reaching 
eventually also the initial point of bvachycephalism. This 
broadening of the elongated forms 1 liave always observed 
in the areas of intense miscegenation between the dolicho- 
mesaticephals and brachycephals, and 1 have no difficulty, 
theoretical or preventive, against sucli possibility in Persia 
and in Beluchistan: perhaps it is only an elimination of 
the extreme forms, which become more rare. 

I do not deny in any way that the Mongolian brachy- 
cephals came to tliis part of Asia and that they are still 
represented there (if there are also so many in European 
Russia!), but these are easily recognisable by otber charac- 
ters, that is to say, by the characters of fl. asiaticm. 
As a matter of fact, the Hazaras of Afghanistan, of whom 
200 gave as stature 1684 mm., ceph. irid. 85*0, nas. ind. 
80*5, have not only the character of brachycephalism 
(which in itself is so little Mongolian 1 ), but also that of 
mesorrhiny, and the lowest orbito-nasal index (l.li‘2) 
among all the population of the so-called (erroneously) 
'Curko-Iranian type ‘ ; they liave frequently oblique eyes or 
eyes with the characteristic Mongolian fold, the absence of 
hairiness and all the other signs of the Mongolian 


‘ C/, Rislry (H. H.)i op. cH.. p. 395. 
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stock.' The anthropometric cha7*acters show' their rela- 
tionship w^ith the Carakirarhizi and also w ith some of the 
tribes of Casho;hai*, that is to say, with the Loplik in stature 
and wdth the Cheria in the ceph. ind. and nas. index, but 
specially with the 'Purfaii Taranchi who have been measured 
by Stein (Joyce), and whom T have assigned to H. asiaticiis 
oentraliH, So T did the same in the case of the Hazaras, 
as soon as the nasal index warned nie that I was not deal- 
ing with Leucodevms, hut with an extreme olfspring of the 
Mongolian race, and in examining the descriptive charac- 
teristics I. found iny opinion condrmed. But how can. we 
assign the Chhuttas and the Bandijas of Beluchistan to the 
Mongoloids only because they present a strong degree of 
brachycephalism, while they have a nas. index of 58*6 and 
59*9 respectively and an orbitonasal index of 124’3 and 
122*6 respectively ? Allowing that the colour of the skin 
is of no account, do we wish also to leave aside the 
facial characteristics, which involve also the morphology 
of the skeleton of the face ? Certainly one may reject 
everything that is disturbing, but one must not pretend 
that the result, thus “ selected,’' is a)i objective classifi- 
cation and much less that it is naturalistic: and to be' 
proud of it seems to me absolutely ingenuous as nothing 
indeed is easi(*r. 

We do not w ish to pass over in silence the fact that it 
has been said to satiety by Sergi that in this j)art of the 
globe \\Q have to do with a mix(?(l variety or species, but 
to accept such a diagnosis would be equivalent to aecept- 
iug the Sergian classiti cation, which considers all the 


‘ Sec‘ t/he in Saim MauHn tV. du). isouveau Dictionaitf de 

(reographie. Vol. II, Paris, IRS4, p. 055. It- that the Hazaras are pastoral 

Mongols established in the western parts of Afghanistan for many centuries, as they 
are meiitioued as living iliore in the year 1265 by Abul Fazl. who notes that 7T 
^car« before Kli(»ra88an lunl been sibnndoncd 1»\ it.s inhabitaDts. hoiirr the etlinie 
change* I nay >)<■ ilimwn back lo lIRS. 
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brachycephals as Mongolians or Mongoloids', wliatever 
other characters they may possess in all the rest of their body 
and in whatever parts of Europe or of Asia they may be 
found®. In the same way that De Lapouge said that with 
a little of the yellow tint Erance would be a country of 
true Mongolians so the Sergian craniological simplicity 
would conduct us to the same result that is manifestly 
the n^ost one-sided conclusion and only founded upon a 
simple premise. Quite different are the results which one 
arrives at whenever one does not accept with closed eyes 
the very simple criterion that brachycephalism always 
marks out a Mongoloid, which is equivalent to saying — 
and it does not matter that this is not declared in an 
explicit fashion, seeing in fact that there is no other 
systematic criterion — that this sole character is sufficient 
to settle the question of races. We — and with us almost 
all anthropologists — prefer the definition of Pittard, one 
of the few who have travelled to study the human races 
m s-Utf and have found themselves faced by the reality, 
which is so very different from mere verbal creations. 
“ A human race is not characterised with the aid of a 
single morphological definition. Tt is the association of 
several characters, found among all the individuals of 
the same group, that determines the raeeJ^' Practically, 


' Sergi (G.), tUirojHi, op. cit., j). 551, ” Although of hjfbrid origin thusu £ui'o< 
AfiianK are Mongoloids.” — This in the conplusion to wliioh abovo all he sticks. 
few pages afterwards the same author adds : “ A species derived from Homo Asiafievf 
in its skeletal characters.'’ 

' He excludes Ameriex, wliitdi is incui^ipndieutiible, if this skeletal oharaoter 
should have such a preponderating discriinmaiivc value; but in reality it is not a 
skeletal character that has any specific (or eventually, * generic ’) value when not 
accompanied by other concomitant characters, and this is the reason why the Sergi* 
an system rests condemned. Cf with regard t.o the absence of HOch concomitant 
characters. Giitkfrida-Ruggeri. (V.). 7 caratteri rrnniolo^iri drpl’ Indowninni. “ Arcli. 
per. I’Anthrop. e I’Etnol.,” XLVI, pp. 148*150. 

** De L.4PoroE (V.), Rare et milieu mrinl. Pnris, 1909, p. 70. 

* PiTTABU (E.), Left caracfercs nnthropoIotjiqueK principaux (hv populaiiow 
balkoniquen. “Le Globe,” T. 6fi, IMcmoiros. Geneve. 1917, p. 88. Pittard notes, for 
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all the results of Summary 11. which are obtained from 
the measurements taken upon many thousands of indivi- 
duals (the number of the persons examined can be seen 
in the Tables), compared to those obtained on a number 
still more imposing^ of Xanthoderms (Summary 1), show 
that the principal difference resides in the dii^ersity of 
the nasal index. The differencte mav bo seen from the 
fact that in the nasal index of the Jicucoderms the 
average does never go up to 75, whereas in the Xantho- 
derms it almost never goes down below 70, which is 
evidently due to the greater nasal width of the yellow 
race. This difference is so precise that Pittard gives it 
among the diagnostic signs for distinguishing the Mongo- 
loids from those that are not so in anterior Asia ' ; it 
serves us moreover to make the anthropological comparison 
between the yellow and the white. An important differ- 
ence may be seen also in the stature, which in the 
Leucoderms of Asia, always of course in the average, 
never goes down below 1610 mm., while in the 
Xanthoderms it goes down so far as 154iO ; in the upper 
limit, however, there is no difference, so that one mav sav 
that this character has a greater range among the yellow 
people than among the white. The difference in the 
ceph. ind. is less marked, because we have in the yellow 
as well as in the white as many of the dolicho-morphic 
variety as of the (later) brachy-morphic variety ; the first, 
however, are rather mesaticephalic in the Xanthoderms, 
so that the ceph. ind. does not go down, on an average, 
below 7 5 *9, while in the Leucoderms the minimum in the 


example, that the Curdu. the Lasi and the Armonianei have no relationnhip with 
the Tatarn, although they are eijnally braohycephalic ; thie .nlwence of affinity 
followii from tlio other anthropologiciil eharacters. wliich are hehl therefore^ in 
greater account than the cc*|ih. ind. itself, when one proceeds to the clasaiBcalion ot 
larger human groiiiis. 

' ihiU, p. 74 
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series, that is to say, the lowest average, is 71 ‘.‘h The 
aboriginal skull did not show any morphological differ- 
ences between those who should become wliite and those 
who should acquire the yellowish tint. 

Let us here brieffy note that cranio) ogical studies when 
made without preconception lead to the same results. 
Thus Keicher came to the conclusion that the cerebral 
skull shows a great similarity between Alpine brachy- 
cephals and IVIongolian brachycephals, whilst their facial 
skull shows great differences.' He adds that from his 
inquiri(is he does not tind that the facial skeleton is to be 
held more variable than the cerebral skeleton ; thus one 
may believe that the acquisition of brachycephalism took 
place in the two races (whether they are varieties or 
species) in an independent way from either similar or 
diverse influences, which had the saint' result. In fact 
it would he more difficult to explain why, having aborigi- 
nally the same hrachycephalic shape of cerebral skull — 
which is after all only an envelope !— there have taken 
place so many skeletal (facial), tegiimentary and other 
differences. But we must here limit ourselves to the 
anthropometric characters, to which we must return. 

If we take into consideration the niiclassifled ethnic 
groups, which are added to the various tables, we And it 
confirmed from Tables I and I V that statu r’e has as its lower 
limit a figure >vhich is much less (] 583) In the Xantho- 
derms than in the Lcucoderins (1324) and that it reaches 
the same higher limit (1 700) in both. HVom Tables II 
and y we find that the unclassified Xanthoderms are 
arranged by the ceph. iud. half among the mesaticephals 
and half among the brachycephals, and almost the same 
thing is met with among th(‘ Ijeucoderms. Lastly, in 

‘ RbU'HKK (M.), ('nicixncIniugcH iiher <le«> Mtiidelfonn dtr nipculandwrMen und 
Bt'iirhtjfcphalen II. Vetidrich dvr nl pvidaiidiitcher bnu-hycephalvii 
SekSdH nut den tuonyolouhn. “ ZoitB« lir. I'. Moipli. ii AiiOirop.,’' R<1. .VVI, j,. 64. 
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tables III and VT— leaving aside the Ouiigaui, as it is 
difficult tor me to believe that they really have a nasal 
index of oti*! 2 —almost all the ui:elassified Xaiithod(3rm 
groups lia\e the nasal index above 70, and it goes up to 
94‘3, while among tln^ unclassified Leucoderins only a half 
have the nas. ind. higher than 70, reaching up hardly to 
a maxininni of 70. The way in which J have arranged 
the averages collected from tin* literature, facilitates com- 
parison between the two species that jieople almost the 
whole of the Asiatic continent, and show ns also the 
differential characters, as for example those of the 
Georgian variety, which is prominent among the leuco- 
dermic varieties, being the lowest in stature and the most 
leptorrhine.' 

The isolation of this variety is a new result in the 
anthropological camp, hut 1 hope that it will he welcome, 
thanks to the determination made by me. Tt must be 
added that it finds a parallel in the linguistic science, 
which distinguishes a group of Oaucasic languages detach- 
ing them from the Aryan (Indo-dermanic) stock and 
among such Caucasic dialects is found precisely the 
Georgian." Kvidently it is not intended to say that the 
anthropologic area ( we do not know yet how wide it is) 
and the linguistic* one are coineidcjnh Less still are we 
able to discover how far these fwo areas extendc^d iu pre- 
historic times, if iu fact the FTittite language should be 
Oaucasic, as Hiising Iwlieves.’’ and if even the Chalda?ns 
are to be counted among the Cau(?asic. linguistically. 

* The results of the sfcmly wns Iwinfr iiuule on t.lie jn'isoin*rK of war from 
the Caucasus by I’rnf. at tlie iiiiliativ<* —fortunately seeonfh*<I Ijy th«‘ autho- 

rity — of the Academy of ScM'nee iiinl of tho Anthropoloifieal Society of Vienna, 
are not vBt publishccl in detail 

- PiNCK (P. N.), Die i^'prachgtatn me Krdkretwis, Leipzig, 1909, p Itti. 

® Husing (G.Y Volkerttchirhfpv in frnn. “ Mitteil. Anthrop. (iesellseh." Wiou, 
tfi, 1916, p. 224. .According to ffrozny the Hittit(> language of the inscription of 
Boghaz Keni roust be Indo-Knropean. on the other hand. Prof. A. H. Sayce writes 
me (Not, 30. 1919 > that it is not, but contains only a larg<‘, borrowed. 
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What one can concede is that the “ Caucasic ” stratum is 


anterior to the Aryan, since practically its distribution in 
space is so reduced as to make ii possible to consider it as 
nothing but residual. Chronologically we have no diffi- 
culty in pushing it up to 2700 B.C. as Hiising would 
have it.* 


Indo-Kuroppau element, which is Sanskritic, which r^ntirms that a ‘'Vedic” tribe 
wan in A»ia Minor at that time. By Dr. Cowley is also maintained that “ the 
language of the scribes” of the Hittite Empire was a “mixed iHnguagc”; cf. 
OnwiVT (A.E.), The Hittite», Oxford. 1920. 

I Jhid., p. 243. 
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III 

In Loncodormic India tlie anthropological composition 
is not the same everywliore. The strongest dolichocephal- 
ism is found in the true Aryan region, properly called 
Aryandom (which seems to ])e the Vedic group the 
Punjab, Uajputana and tlio United Provinces), called also 
the Midland, as distinguished from the other regions called 
“ Outer Countries.” In all the castes of the provinces 
that now represent the above-mentioned Aryandom, and 
also among th(> Maithil Brahmans of Bihar, the dolicho- 
cephals prevail, there being only 25 ^ of the mesaticephals 
and 1'5^' of the brachycephals among living subjects, 
which again is reduced to zero in the skeleton. Tice rersd, 
in the most typical castes of the outer zone, with the 
exception of Bihar, we have a j)rcvaleuce of mesati-brachy- 
cephalism. Hence Chanda arrives at the conclusion that 
“ not only social institutions, and language, but an im- 
portant physical feature also, the shape of the skull, show 
that the fjulo- Aryans of the older countries originally 
came from an eihnic stool that was different from the stock 
from which the T'edic Aryans originated ^ ‘ 

The difference in the cephalic index between the 
Biharis above mentioned and the Bengalis, will be seen 
from the following Summary which brings together the 
measurements taken bv Chanda himself in 1909 and 1910 
and now ])ublished. 


^ CiiAInDa, 11. The Indo- Aryan Races, Port T, Rojflhalii, 1910, p. 69. 

27 
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Summary III. 
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Likewise from the ineasuremeiits pulilished liy llisley' 
will be seen the Yory j^reat difference tliat exists between 
the Brahmans of Eastern Bengal vyIio show .‘15^ of 
brachycephals (in living subjects) and the Brahmans ol' 
the United Provinces, wdio have only 2^ , or the Rajputs 
of Rajputana who have hardly : we are here con- 

fronted by the problem of the brachycephals of India, 
Risley has quite rightly been preoccupied wdth this dif- 
ferent bearing and he has explained it by assuming ' 
a Mongolo-Dravidian origin for the Bengalis and Grivas. 
But here too it is only a confusion that leads one to talk 


’ Ethnographienl Appevdires to “Cenans of India,” 1901, Repori.. 

“ Risuey (H. II.), Tribes and Castes of Jienpnt, Calcutta, 1891.JR92; The Pei^ple of 
India, op. cit., p. 
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absolutely oJ: the bracliycephals, while we have to dis- 
tinguish between the bracliycephals, with truly Mongoloid 
affinity — affinity which is revealed by other characteristics 
— and the brachycei)hals with Pamirian, that is to say, 
European, affinity, who have nothing to do with the 
former. In Nepal and in Assam, where “ Men with Mon- 
goloid physiognoinv slill predominate,” ' it is justitiable 
to ascribe the Imicbycc'phals that are found there — and 
they ai‘e a minority — to Alongolian infiltration and there- 
fore to call them Alongoloids, It is the mesorrhine, plato- 
f>it;, braehyceplialic type*, of low stature and yellowish 
complexion whom Kisley himself found along the Northern 
and Eastern frontiers of Pengal.’ 

cr' 

Put the Brahmans mentioned abov(? measured by 
ChaJida did not show anv Mongolian feature, and Chanda 
excludes it in general from the B(*ngalis and Oriyas, who, 
against llisley’s hypothesis, possess neither the Mongolian 
nor the Dravidian type. Iliis proves, in fact, that the 
above hypothesis is inconsistent, since the invasion by 
Mongolians — and in large numbers — would have to pre- 
cede the introdiiction of the Arvan language and culture 
in the territories of Biuigal and Oiissa; but not one argu- 
ment is there that would favour such a prehistoric Mongo-- 
lian migration, and on the other hand also a Mongolian 
invasion could be composed of mesatieephalic people as 
it has been in the ease of the Avars in Europe, and it is 
high time to do away with the prejudice that a Mongolian 
invasion and an invasion by braehyeephals are one and 
the same thing. 

The same inconsistency is ])r<^s«nded by the explanation 
that Risley olfers for the braehyeephals in the western 

* Chanda (K.), (>/». cH., p. (5S. Xoverlht-lofls tin- major part of Mod^oIoiMs 
do not sliow the bracliyccpli.aHc. skull : see Tahh’ 11 at tlio end of iJiis sketch. 

* UisLK^ (II. n.), o/ J'jI li I'oliK/i/ )!• Inihrt. " .Joutn.".\ii(liroii, Iii.-J.'’ XX, 

Iblll, p ioS. 
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part of the peninsula : he supposes that among the Guj- 
rathis, the Marathis and the people of Coorg the brachy- 
^ephals, who however are found in an appreciable propor- 
tion, are of Scythian origin. It is easy to object, as 
Chanda has done,‘ that the Scythians exercised a very 
brief dominion over the northern and western periphery of 
the Deccan and cannot be regarded as the progenitors of 
an immense mesati-brachycephalic population. These 
nomads of central Asia, who followed the Bactrians and 
the Parthians into India in the centuries immediately 
preceding and just beginning the Christian era, and are 
generally known as the Indo-Scythians, were certainly 
brachycephalic, according to Chanda, but loo few in 
number, as is demonstrated by the fact that in the north 
of the peninsula, they have not succeeded in modifying, 
in ..the least, the indigenous physical type which has 
remained predominantly doli hocephalic. Much less, 
therefore, were they able to modify the physical character 
of the Dravidians of western India where their domini- 
on was still more brief and intermittent : instead, even 
as far as the remote district of South Canara, in the 
coastal regions to the east of Mysore, we find the 
cephalic index (60 Billavas) to be 80*1. Evidently the 
intfoduotion of the hra>chyc€phal8 must go hack to a 
prehistoric epoch, covering an area much wider than 
that of the Indo-Scythians, as is seen from the examples 
in Summary IV, which I have taken from Thurston.^ 


' CuAKPA (R.), 0 ‘p, cit., p. 67. The hypolhosis of the Mongoloid invasion from 
Centcal Asia to acconnt tor tho presence of the brachyoephals in Western and 
Southern India, has been rejected also by Crooke (W.), Rajputs and Mahraitas. 

Joum. B. Anthrop. Inst XL. 1910, p. 46. 

* TnoftsTON (E.) and Kanoaohari (K.), Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
Madras, 1009, Vol. T. Introdnciion, Tab. A and B. The same data are also found 
in port referred to by BibIjEV, The People of India, op. cit. App. Ill, p. 398 ; the 
series of the Coorgs 1 have taken from that work, p. 834 ; I have omitted the other 
bracbycepholic series which the render may find in Bimlev, op. cit,, p. 398. 
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Deccan. 



Names of the Tribes. 

1 

1 
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Individuals 

SLiitiire. 

1 
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Index. 

Nasal 

Index. 

U oleya 

Cftuiuro.sH 

50 

162-8 

7in 

75-1 

1 

Bed»r (Adoiii) 

»» 

2r) 


70 4 

1 

1 

Kuruba (IIos])ci) 

n 

.•>() 

102-7 

78-0 

74-9 

1 

Mandya Braliniaii 


.50 

165-7 

80-2 

73-0 

Caiiiga (Bollury) 


20 

164.3 

80-5 

73-7 

1 

Wiikkuligu (Mysore) 

11 

50 

167-2 

81-7 

, 73-0 

Liuga Baiiajiga (Acluiii) 

1 

11 

«0 

163-4 

80-1 

74-1 

Kangari (Bellury) 

Afarailii 

.K) 

101-.3 

70-8 

' 73-6 

Suka Sale . . 


:io 

160-3 . 

81-8 

74-8 

Sukun Sale . . 

Jf 

30 

101- 1 

8-2-2 

74-8 

Billava 

Tulu 

50 

103-2 

80-1 

72-6 

Koiuati ... 

Tel eg u 

2.5 


81-0 

• • « 

Ciirg ... 

Kudugu 

.32 

168-7 

70-9 

72-0 


Whoever has any experience of figures knows that 
such a high average cannot be obtained without a 
certain percentage of brachycephals. 

As regards the rise in the cephalic index that is 
observed in a still more remarkable degree in Beluchis- 
tan {cf. Table V) we have suggested, while speaking 
of the Indo-Imnian variety, that brachycephal individuals 
may belong, either to the JPamirkm variety, as is probably 
the case with the Chhutas and the Eandijas, or to the Altaic 
variety, as we have demonstrated for the Hazaras, who 
are more to the north (Afghanistan). The influences of 
Central Asia accepted by Risley^ are too vague and 
the denomination of “ Turco-Iranian type ” adopted by 

* The People of India, op. cit., p. 66. 
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him is iiot very happy : differing from Sergi, he does 
not believe that here we have to do with Mongoloids, 
not even in the case of the Hazaras,' which, instead, he 
should have been able to concede. 

On general lines this is how Chanda writes : “ the 

physical anthropology of the Pamirs and Chinese 
Turkestan, as gathered from data collected by Ujfalvy 
and Sir Aurel Stein, indicates that we need not lay 
the Turks, the Scythians and the Mongolians under 
contribution to explain the presence of broad or medium 
heads among outlandic Indo- Aryans or indo- Afghans.”- 
Chanda believes that the hypothesis of Haddon may be 
really true : “ it seems (luite possible that these l)rachy- 
cephals are the result of an unrecorded migration of some 
members of tlie Alpine race from tlie highlands of 
south-west Asia in pre-historic times. At that time 
it must have happened that wdien penetrating into India 
the immigrants of the type of Homo Alpinm found the 
middle portion of the Gangetic j)lain (the above-mention- 
ed “Midland”) in possession of the Vedic Aryans, 
and thence they proceeded to a lower territory, and, 
leaving? aside the table-land of Central India, thev 
descended along its eastern border as far as Orissa, 
Other waves of the immigrants descended along tlie 
western side, passing into the peninsula of Kathiawar 
and the Deccan. The last wave may have been that of the 
people speaking the Pisaeha languages (the Kashmiris, 


* p. 30. 

® CilANliA (U.), op. fit., pp. 70-7l. -U gives me groat pleasure to stale lluit 
Chaiitla in his woi-k refoircd to, M'Jiieii 1 have reoeivod from India after my note 
already cited, pro'posito di ah'tmi nsnlUiti anthropolotjici" etc. (publiuhed Ijy 
me in the “Rood, della R. Acc. d. Sc. fie. c mat. di Napoli"), makes the same appraiso^ 
ment of the very unequal worth possessed by the facts gathered by Ujfalvy and Stein 
and by tho hyimtheses adopted formerly by other anthers. 

" Haodon (A. C.), The Roctv of Man, Londoii, pp. 00-01 ; <•/. also of the t-auie 
author : The WuiiiferingK of Pcoplt >, Cambridge, 1011, p. 27. 
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tlie Darads and the Kafirs of the Hindukush), because 
the characteristics of such dialects are found in the 
majority of the languages of tlie Indo- Aryans of the 
outer zone. 

There is, however, a difficulty : the Kafirs, the 
Kashmiris, etc., appertain to the dolicbo-niesatieephals, 
of the Tndo-Afghan type, l^robahly Chanda is more 
correct when at last he comes to the conclusion that the 
Pisacha peculiarity of such dialects might not have been 
derived from the invaders of Pisjicha languages, but 
from invaders akin to the brachycephals of Kaslern 
Turkestan who passed through the Ilindukush and 
Kashmir where the above linguistic peculiarities have 
been better pi’cserved. At present it is important to 
add that the brachyce])hals of J‘]astern Turkestan also, 
with the exception of the few Kirghiz! and Taranchi,' 
are prevalently of an European face, according to the 
rescarchos of Stein published by doyce. 'Fheir presence 
in some percentage — I do not think tliat they form the 
majority : (1) because Eastern Turkestan is not wholly 
peopled by brachycephals ; (2) because the regions lying 
on the way to India are populated by dolichocephals — 
explains how as a consequence of their passage across 
Kafiristan and Dardistan, the cephalic index goes up 
in the case of the Kafirs and the Dards as compared 
with the Panditi, Pahari and Kulu-Lahuli, preserved in 
an out-of-the-way area, on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas. 

Crooke also declares that the hypothesis of the Huns 
or Scythians * is baseless for explaining the percentage of 
brachycephals found in southern and western India, but 


^ Crookk (W.). loc. cifc., p. 48 . — Skbcji {Eurotia, op. cit., p. 447) declares that he 
is unable to explain tho differences between the Scytho-Dravidians and the Dmridians 
pure, but does not accept the Scythistu. 
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holds that they came in prehistoric times perhaps by the 
sea-route. 

Our opinion, while for leucodermic India it is in 
favour of the Hadd on -Chanda hypothesis, would, for 
melanochroid India, be in favour of another solution : 
this is the problem of the black brachycephals. 

We think that the solution of such a question, is to 
be sought in the prehistoric ethnic stratification which 
can be reconstructed for the regions to the west of 
Hindustan. There are many indices of a primitive strati- 
fication with equatorial characters, characters which, 
while they are quite different from those of the white and 
the yellow races, comprehend in their morphology also 
those of the Negritos. Lately, Hilsing has admitted that 
in fact a coastal race of Negritos does appear as the most 
ancient population between India and the Persian Gulf.’ 
Later, according to the same scholar, the interior of Iran 
might have had a Lravidian population, remnants of 
which are still to be found there, just as woolly-haired 
Negritos were preserved in Susiana up to historic times.®* 
Now, the Dravidians, travelling from Iran into India, 
would have brought with them more brachycephalic 
elements, as we may suppose that these Negritos were, 
who anyhow are not wanting even in the Indian Penin- 
sula. A band of Negritos is spread along the southern 
regions of Asia, and probably also Arabia — the terminal 
portion of anterior Asia, and comparable with regard to 
its geographical position with the Deccan, the terminal 
portion of the sub-Himalayan region — owes to the 
Negritos the elevation of the cephalic index among the 
inhabitants of the south. 


* Husing (G.). loc. cit., p. 242. 

* They ere those referred to as Negroids io tiie work of DiEUtivov, La vecropoh 
de Suae. 
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The southern Arabs do not appear in the tablei^ that 
1 have prepared, since they repi’cs'nit an anthropological 
problem, it being not even quite certain that they are 
Leucoderniic : those whom I have seen in the 3)attalioiiB 
of the Erythraian “ Ascari ” made me suspect that they 
were not so. At any rate, I can give here some averages 
about their statures and th * cepbalic index : from 147 
southern Arabs measured 3)j^ various authors Selignian ' 
has shown lately that (8*5^ ) are dolichocephalic, 56 
(37*5^) mesaticephalic, and 78 (53*3^ ) bracbycephalic. 
The averages that have been obtained from the various 
series arc as follows : 


Summary V. 
Sonthnrn Afubn. 



liirlividuuls. 

Stature. 

Cepli. Ind. 

Authors. 

Arubs of Muscat 

:U 

101'9 

78-28 

hevK & Joyce. 

„ Shclicr 

82 

101 0 

SO-92 

l> 

,, YriiiPij 

20 

164S 

8107 

«» M 


lf» 

163 0 

.83-50 

Livi. 

< • 1 < 

2o 

I6i> 1 

82-56 

Mugnw, 


0 

lOO-.'i 

79-.50 

l*iiccioni. 


The cephalic indices of Livi on account of technical 
reasons are higher by about one than the indices that 
I have from other authors : with this correction it will 
be seen that the data in Summary V correspond exactly 
to those of Summary IV, for stature as well as cephalic 
index. 

The doubt that Southern Arabia also owes its tendency 
to brachycephalisni to an ancient negritoid substratum is 
made valid 3)y the low’ stature of the Southern Arabs and 


‘ SuLluAlAN (('.(}.), The PhyHunl Chaiai'leis t>J the 
Inst.,” XLVII, J 917 , p. ai8. One finds further results 
muleriali e dati oiitroptilnyict ctd eee. 

Xl.vn, 1917 e XLIX, 1919 . 


Arnhn, “ Joiini. II. y^iithroj) 
ill PirccioNi (K.), Studi eui 
“ Alii, per rAiitrop. e I’Etii.,” 
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also by the few examples of curly hair which are found 
among them.' 

Amongst the Hebrews also curly hair appears fairly 
frequent and it is sometimes accompanied by thick lips, 
although the Hebrews like the Arabs came originally 
from the north. But they descended so far towards the 
south as to meet those groups of dark natives, negritoids 
and others, which at that time extended from the moun- 
tains of Elam to those of Abyssinia and, by crossing with 
these, some have taken some somatic characters from 
them, as somatic characters are — as is known — transmis- 
sible separately." Chronologically the descent of the Proto- 
Semites towards the equator must be placed at the same 
epoch as the peopling of Northern Africa by the Whites. 

According to my opinion Africa did not intervene at 
all in peopling Asia. We have already said that accord- 
ing to Matthew’s hypothesis successive waves left an 
anthropogenic centre situated in Central Asia, but this 
anthropogenic centre is in my o])inion the leucoderinic 
one. I place farther south the anthropogenic area of the 
more or less dark equatorial races, who are not necessarily 
all dolichocephalic ; the same twofold division can be 
proved to exist, as among the Leucoderms and the 
Xanthoderms, so also in the other, more or less Melano- 
chroid stock. I do not hold the preconception of Virchow 
of having M'ater-tight compartments of the dolicho- 
cephals and brachycephals, adopted by the (Italian) poly- 
genist anthropologists, as the greatest argument against 
the one origin for theni both, which was far from the 
thoughts of Virchow himself. On the other hand, Sergi 
himself has not been able to unite together all the braohy- 
cephals of this world, which signifies that, according to 

* For a)] these bomutio ciui}.»rituii8 r/. Oicffimjia-Bucuvri (V.), Jffinitii atitro. 
pologiche fra Etiofici e Arahi wcntiiuvnh. “Audubh'o B. ntituto Orientule di 
Xapoli,” nnuo acoadem. 191P-20. 

* Vf- Giuffuioa-Kucoebi (V,), L’wmo attnalc, op, dt., Cup. J. 
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Sergi, somewhere else (in America, for example), they 
have originated together with the dolicho-mesaticephals ; 
and if this has happened once or twice, it can also have 
happened three or four times. 

Leaving aside this old fundamental difference, I am in 
accord with Sergi in the estimate of the closer affinity 
he perceives between the Dravidians and the Ethiopians 
with the exception of the SomAls and Gallas whose stature 
is too Jiigh. He says ‘ that he does not find an affinity, 
anywhere else, with these Dravidians except in that 
African variety. I have precisely subdivided that variety 
into two sub-varieties, one of Jiigh stature and one of 
medium stature “ : hence it is principally with this latter 
sub-variety that the aforesaid resemblance of Homo Indo- 
africanm Dmmdicus shows itself. Sergi rightly separates 
from the Dravidians a highly platyrrhine type and of a 
stature less than medium, showing the greatest affinity 
with the A^eddahs,’* and together with this second type he 
also perceives a third, here and there in the peninsula 
specially among the Kadirs, which type is also platyrrhine 
and of a low stature but Avith short and woolly hair and 
a Negroid face/ They are the remnants respectively of 
the Australoids and the Negritos, who were afterwards 
more clearly placed in relief by Biasutti. ’ 

AYe think that the following ethnic fstralijicaiion c}mi be 
given for India, commencing with the more ancient strata ; 
{a) Negritos 

{b) Pre-Dravidians (Australoid- A^eddaic) 

(<?) Dravidians (having afl&nity with H. Indo-afru 
conuH Mthiopicti9) 


‘ Sergi (0.)» E'uropa, op. cit., p. 4W. 

® OiCTFFBiDA'RroGRBt (V.), Nvovi ttfudi antropologin delV Africa orientale, 
“ Arch, per 1'Antrop. o I’Ktn.” XLV. 1915, fnne. 2, p. 176. 

* Sergi (G.), Eumpa, op. cit., p. 452. 

• Ibid., p, 460. 

® BUbliTTi (R.), op. cit., pp. 99-100, 
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(d) Tall dolichocephalic (Mesopotamic?) elements 
’ (Toda), 

(e) Dolichocephalic Aryans [II. hido-e uropa^us 

dolichoniorph us ) . 

(/*) Brachy cephalic Leucoderms (/7. Indo’europtpns 
braahytmrphm) . 

These last, therefore, arc in much attenuated propor- 
tion, as we have already said. 

Our theory is that the Pre-Dravidians are Australoid- 
Yeddahs and are not to be confused Avith an oriental exten- 
sion of the Mediterranean race as Ripley thinks, or with 
Elliot-Smith’s “Brown Race,’* whose anthropological 
consistency is somewhat equivocal, nor with Mitra’s, 
Indo-Erythrean race, which embraces the pre-dynastic 
Egyptians also and is supposed to be Pre-Dravidian. On 
the contrary we belicA^e that for the countries surrounding 
the Erythrean sea — pre-historio Egypt included ^ — it is 
sufficient to admit a type with ]*roto- Ethiopian characters 
(i.e., having Dravidian affinity), and not Avith Pre- 
Dravidian, Australoid- Veddaic characters. 

It Avould be useful to see what physical characters 
are presented by the pre-historic skulls of India 
mentioned by Mitra, especially those of Bayana, Avhich 
he refers to as of Pre-Dravidic A'eddali type, and 
those of Adichanallur, which, according to Lapicque 
are also Pre-Dravidic but in a different sense from ours 
*.<?., rather negroid. There is lacking, up to the present 
a good illustration of all these materials,'* but we hope 

' Mitka (F.), Prehiittorir. Ciillurex, eft- , oj». dt.. p. ]S3, and also Prehixforic Artx. 
eto., op. oit., p. fiO. 

* Cf. GltJFFRii(A-R.T'f!(JKRi (\ .), Wfi’^ tlip Pre-dynofitic h ikp o m*-' -ttr 

Kthiopians f Man W , lOlo, iu>, 1 j and nlau . A ./Vtc iiotcti i>n llu' neolithic 
Egyptians and thg Ethinimns. “ Man,” XVI, 1916, no. 6. 

* Six of these skulls, which are in the Madras Museum collection pare Tnt'RSTON 
(op. cit., lulroduction, p. xxri, see there fig. 6) four ceph. ind. below 60, but the 
other characteristics of these interesting prehistoric hyperdolichocephals of Southern 
India are unknown : one of these skulls is shown by Thurston in norma lateralis, 
it is prognathous with a receding forehead j on the whole they seeiii to show 
characteristics which are much less frequent in the actual population. 
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to have it vsoon witli the proj^ress which Anthropology 
is making in fiidia, where the official teaching ol‘ 
this science has already been initialed and has been trust- 
ed to natives of the country, who are the most likely to 
know themselves and tlnur past. 

The Pre-Dravidians were followed by a finer type : al- 
though dark-skill ned, the nose was loss wide and not so deep 
at the root as in the Veddahs, and the ])rofile much less 
prognathous, really almost orthognathons. Tt is the 
Dra vidian type, akin to Ethiopian (not Negroid, hut in 
our sense 1). 

If we arrange a series of jungle tribes in the order of 

descending nasal index, it will be seen, as ue aflvance 

from the plalyrrhiny to the mesorrhiny that there is 

an increase in the proportion per cent, of the Dravidian 

type, which w'c consider as mesorrhine, as contrasted with 

the type of their predecessors wdiom we consider as pla- 

tvrrhine. 'I'his is seen in Summarv VI taken from Tables 
■ • 

A and B of ^riiurston. 


Summary VI. 

Tribea of tho Sonthoru JuiViao Jnngloft. 



IndivifliinlH. 

Stalnri*. Copl*. Iiulox. 

1 _ 

Nasal Indo 

Pauyaii 

25 

Z^\ 

1 

74 0 

95-1 

Kadii' 

2:i 

1>)4 1 1 

72-9 

89-8 

Kni'unilxi 

22 

157 0 

1 

70 5 

80-1 

Sh()laK» 

20 

loo-o i 

74-9 

8.V1 

Irnln of the Nil^jiris 

25 

15»'H 

75-h 

84-9 

Mala Vediiii 

25 

J5-J--2 

7:j-4. 

! 84-9 

Kaiiiknr * 

20 

165 2 

1 

I 1 

7«-4 

840 

Paliyaii 

20 

J50-0 

76-7 

83 O' 

Ghonchii 

40 

! 1025 

j 

74 ■« 

81-9 

Urali 

57 

' 159-5 i 

74-0 

, 80-1 
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'J'ht* r.iniyans live in Wynad and parts of Malabar 
and of the Nilgiri district, and are described as “ a dark- 
skinned tribe, short in stature, with broad noses and 
curly or wavy hair.”' At the top of the platyrrhines as 
they are, it is astonishing tliat Risley, who refers to the 
same figures, considers them as characteristic Dravidians. 
It is seen that the conception of the Pre-l)ravidian type 
was unknown to Risley and hence he was unable to 
characterise adequately the Dravidian type, which begins 
to appear solely in the last representatives of Summary 

VI but must be much diffused among the tribes of 
Summary IV : this type is especially represented by the 
tribes which we place together in the following Summary 

VII according to the data of the census of India. 


Summary VII 

Typicat tribes of Homo Indo-afrioamis Draeidious. 


- 

Individuals. 

1 Statnro. 

1 

Geph. Tndox. 

Kasai Index, 

Kota of t1)o Nilf^iriR 

25 

1()2*9 

74- 1 

77-2 

Badnga 

40 

1641 

717 

75-0 

Knrnba of MyMon* 

iiO 

1630 

_ _^7j3 _ 

73-6 


Comparing the last two summaries, one understands 
at once how the intercrossing of the jungle tribes with 
the Dravidian tribes has even at present the effect of 
diminishing the platyrrhine feature, as seen among the 
Tamil Irulas whose nasal index comes down to 80*4. 
Thurston expressly notes the physical change that takes 
place, when the tribes leave the jungle and approach the 
cities : thus the Canikars, who live near Travancore, 
have alreadv 158*7 as stature and 81*2 as nasal index, 

•r # 

instead of the low stature and the high nasal index 

‘ Thuhston (B.) and Rangachari (K.). op. eit., Vol. VI, p. 67. 
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“which are characteristic of the unadulterated jungle 
tribes. 

A great elevation of the nasal index is found in the 
so-called (by Risley) Dra vidian tribes of Chota-Nagpur 
and of Western Bengal: here are the tribes (Munda and 
Kol) of the northern jungles, whose habitat Biasuttr 
includes in the area where a purer Yeddaic substratum 
has persisted. We think that these tribes have wrongly 
been called Dravidian by Risley, who gives as characteris- 
tic Dravidians the Santals of Chota-Nagur, who with the 
Fanians present the highest nasal index in the 'whole of 
India, as is seen in the following Summary Avhich T take 
from Risley himself/'* 

Summary VIII. 

{l^seudo-Dracklian) Trlhea of Cholanagpnr and its 

neighbourhood. 


Tribes or Castes. 

Locality. 

Indi- 

viduals 

Stature. 

Oepb. 

Ind. 

Nasal 

Index. 

Male 

Banial Faj-gnnus 

100 

157-7 

7-l'8 

94-5 

Mai Paliaria 

D<.. 

100 

167-7 

76-8 

92*0 

Korwa 

Luliai'davu 

21 

159 5 

74*4? 

92 6 

Manda (Munda) ... 

1)0. 

100 

168-0 

74-5 

89*9 

Kharwar 

Do. 

100 

100-5 

TG'o 

897 

Saiital 

Santul Pargunau 

100 

161-1 

76*1 

88-8 

Bbuiya ... 

Lobardaga ... 

1 100 

157-7 

76*0 

88-7 

Khariu ... 

1 

1 Do. 

1 : 

78 

160-1 

74-5 

88-.7 

1 

Lubar 

Do. 

73 

1621 

76*3 , 

j 867 

Bhuniij 

Maubbuui 

1(X) 

159*2 

76-0 1 

1 86*6 

Oraon ... 1 

^ Lobardaga 

100 

162-1 

75*4 

86*1 

Chik 

j Do. ... 

29 

168-9 

738 

1 

86-9 

Bbil ... ^ 

1 

1 1 

^ Mewnr (Rfijputana) ... j 

' 200 

1 1 

162*9 i 

76-5 

84-1 


^ Ibid., Vol. I, lutrodnctioii, p. xlvii. 

* Sjasi:tti ( R.). up, uit., p. 117, Aud tlu* ciiaii ut p. 97. 
’ lOsr.KV (_H. U.), Thti Peoidt of India, op. cit.^ p. 399. 
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Similarly the 29 Saiitals (settled near Ghoraghat in 
the district of Dinajpur) who Avere measured by Chanda ' 
present nasal indices that range from a minimum of 
76*6 to a maximum of 1181*. 

Deiiiker recognises fhat the \'eddahs are the remnants 
of a very primitive population ‘‘ Avhose physical type is 
most approached by the platyrrhiuous A'ariety of the 
Dravidian race,”- thus indicating precisely the Santals, 
the Mundas, the Kols, the Bhumij, of whom avc have 
given the anthropometric measurements in Summary 
VTII. A>"e 2 )r(*>fer to contiiu; the DraAidian race to the 
mesorrhiiie type.’' In such manner vve confer on the 
Prc-Bravidians the present numerical preponderance, and 
their importance in the ethnic stratification of India 
augments proportionally. 

Everything induces us to hold that the Dravidians 
have really been a small number of incadens, loho have 
introduced their lamjaagee, and even that not everywhere, 
since in the Munda-Kol zone more ancient languages have 
been preserved. It is logical that if the languages have 
remained inspite of the lira vidian influence, those aaIio 
speak them should also have been little contaminated. 
There is, therefore, no reasoji to consider them as platyr- 
rhine Bravidians, but certainly as A^eddaic or Australoid ; 
and from the fact that between the Mui^da-Kols of the 
North and the Veddahs of the south there intervene other 
platyrrhines (the Paniyans, etc.), these latter also represent 
the same ancient Pre- Dravidian formation that extended 
at one time over the whole of India and is even now much 


^ Guanda (R.), op. oil., p. 

Dknikkk (J.), op. fit., p. 47!). 

^ 111 thiit case it will do no iiioro to vpouk with U»chlon : The Muiuhi-ypeakiu^y 

])OOples are siuted to n^beinblo bo i'lubol> to Driividinns an lo ho inUistin^niishahle from 
them'* ('iVie WandeHnyfi of op, uit., p, 20). 
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less affected by the newcomers (Dravidians, Aryans, 
etc.), than one might think !’ 

With this reconstruction of ours is in accord what 
Chanda has written of the people found by the Aryans 
at the time of their descent into India : since it seems 
that the Aryans really found themselves confronted by the 
Veddaic people^ the Dravidians remaining rather in the 
second line. I draw the following facts from Chanda. 

The Dasyus, or Non-Aryans of Vedic Ii^a, are the 
true Aborigenes :'•* they are the fifth order of Vedic society, 
namely the Nishadas, who are mentioned in the most 
ancient literature and also afterwards in the Mahabharata 
(XII, 59, 94-97) in the following terms : “ The Nishadas, 
that is, these malicious tribes living in the hills and 
forests.*’ Hut more important are the Pnranic legends : 
in tJie Bhagavata Puraiia (IV, 14, 44) the Nisadas are 
described as “ black as crows, very low in stature, with 
short arms,», having high cheek bones, low topped nose,*’ etc. 
In the Vishnu Purana (I. 13) the same Nisadas are 
described as of “ the complexion of a charred stake, with 
flattened features and dwarfish stature.” Evidently they 
were too numerous to be made slaves en bloc and the 
Aryans confined themselves to despise them and to 
describe them unfavourably: in their description the 
anthropologist discerns the protomorphic equatorial 
characters : low stature, very dark pigmentation and 
platyrrhiny. The present Bhils and Gonds who live in the 
Vindhya hills — against which was the Aryan struggle — 
often present such characters. 

' Tlv's in nrcovil with what Biasntti writes (op. cifc , p. 101), “The Veddaic 
■tratnm, in form often much modified bnt. always recognisable, has in this region a 
habitat almost continnons.” 

* According to Chanda (op. cir., p. I, et seq.), it has been erroneously asaerted 
that the fiiidraa represented the aborigines while they are none other than slaves, 
and they could also bo Aryans, because in the Vedio period the Aryans fought 
not only against the DSnas or Dnsyus hut also among themselyoa. 

‘^9 
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Chanda maintains that the Munda language has been 
spoken by the entire Nisada or Pre-Dra vidian race, and 
has been preserved only by a part of them, namely, the 
wild tribes of Chotanagpur and the Savaras and Juangs 
of Orissa. The Bhils, instead, hav(‘ taken up the Indo- 
aryan language, and the Gonds, the Khands and the 
Oraons together with the tribes of the South Indian 
jungles have taken up the Dravidian language. In all 
these tribes are found included the pre-existing Negritos. 

While Thurston thinks that the Veddahs and the tribes 
of the South-Indian jungles may be called Pre-Dravidians,' 
Lapicque maintains instead, by observations that he has 
himself made in the interior of the Peninsula — ^that the 
Pre-Dravidian was of Negro type. He has seen on the 
border of the virgin forest and also on the hills partially 
covered with wood, “ some groups in whom the Negro 
face, clearly designed, is wholly ])redominant.” In these 
groups “ the hair is generally curled and among them 
may be observed some that may even be called woolly.”^ 
This is not surprising, if, as already I have pointed out, 
we are dealing with remnants of the Negritos. 


‘ Thubston (E.) and R^ngaohari (K.), op. cit., Vol. I', Introduction, p. xxzi. 
Lapicque (L.), Leit%Nigres d'Asie et In race N^gre en gMral. “ Rev, Soient,” VI, 
July, ifloe. 
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Veddaic people and Negritos are also found outside 
India showing some relation between each other and 

i 

precisely with regard to their language, if we take into 
consideration the conclusions of Father Schmidt,* who 
finds linguistic afiinities among the Mundas of India, the 
Nicobarese (Negritos), the Palong, the Wa and Rieng 
of the Salwin basin, the Sakai (Veddaics) and Semang 
(Negritos) of the Malacca Peninsula,- and the Mon-Khmer 
of Tndo-China. The Tibeto-Burman dialect also which 
prevails in the Himalayas, from Kuuawar in the Punjab 
up to Darjeeling, preserves traces of an ancient language 
which undoubtedly has Munda characteristics, as also the 
language of the Khasis of Assam, though their physical 
appearance is rather Mongoloid. 

I am forced to conclude that these protomorphic 
Asiatics had a linguistic unity which was wider than 
their somatic unity, but which must have been acquired 
secondarily, the Pre-Dravidians by their greatm* expansion 
having encroached upon Negritoid nucleuses. The 
Mon-Khmer affinities extend themselves into Indonesia, 
but here also we pass gradually into another somatic 
unity, since the Indonesians cannot be confounded either 
with the Negritos or with the Veddaics, although they 
are less distant from the latter than from the former 
and have many kindred relics in Indo-China. We 
pass over the anthropology of Indonesia of which the 

* Schmidt (W.), Die Mon-Khmcr-VSlker. “Arch. f. Anthrop.” N. F., V, 1906; and 
hIsu Die Qlicderunff Jer Aufftralischcn Spruchett. VVieu, 1919. 

* CHiNDA (op. oit., p. 9) mentions the Sakai and tho Semang as having affinity 
with the Veddahs, but this is not quite accurate since the Sakai and the Semang 
differ from each otlier, the Semang as well as the so-called black Sakai having 
characters mostly of the Negritos, for which reason they arc separated from the 
Veddaics in our tables (X, XI and Xll). 
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outlines have already been traced in another work^: 
the anthropometric diagnosis of the two Indonesiatic 
varieties — they appear in the system as a small species 
and a variety — is given according to the data in 
Tables VII, Vlil and IX. We include in a last 
Summary all these data and those of Tables X, XI and 
XII, which refer to the varieties with which wo have 
been occupied in this last part, so that herein may be 
found the anthropological position of all of them. 

SUMMAllY IX. 

Anihropom^l vie Ghuvaciers of Naiioes of ihe Jiidlau 
Penimulo ami sowe IslaudR 



Stature. 

Ceph 

Index 

(Living) 

Nasal Index 
(Living) 

H. Australis VeddaicuK ... , .. 

1571 -1089 

74‘5-76‘l 

842-89-9 

U, Australis Vedduicus Seuoicus 



86-6-91-9 

H. Australis Veddaiens toala j 

1 

157a 

822 

1 


H. Fyf^maous Asiaticus . . 

i 

1490-1607 

77-7-83*7 

97-1 , 

H. I^gfinaeaB Asiaticus AudamauiuiiH 

1485 

1 

i 82-9 


H. Pygmaeus Asiaticus Philippineiisis 

1461 

1 

' 85-5 

i ^ 

101-9 

H Indo<africanuB Dravidicus ’ 

1620-1636 

71-7-77-3 

73-6-77-2 

B. Ooeanicus (P) Ainu 

1567-1681 

76 6-77-8 


H. IndonesiacUs 

1620-1607 

76-6-81-6 

773-100-4 

Q. ludoneeiacuB braohimoi*plius 

1648-1628 

82-1-86-0 

76-2.92-6 , 


' GlUFFRiDA'BuGtiBRl (V.), J caratteri craniologiei degV Indoneeiani, loc. eft. 
refer to Summarj VI I id the text. 
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As will be seeu, in this summary the Tcdas do . not 
appear beside the Ainus, notwithstanding that De Quatre* 
fages and Sergi have placed them together, which probably 
the former would not have done, if he had known the 
remarkable points of dilterence that have since been 
ascertained. The stature, the somatic proportions and the 
facial aspect, specially with regard to the nose and the 
cheek-bones, all give a very different morphology which 
the hypertrichy succeeds in covering . insufficiently and 
only at first sight.’ The Todas therefore are placed 
among the unclassified of Tables IV (occupying a posi- 
tion very near the maximum height), V and VI, it not 
being possil)le, on account of their marked occidental 
physical aspect, to place them outside the Leucoderms,^ 
if ethnic anthropology corres])oiuls to something concrete 
rather than being simply subjective. 

A last hypothesis about the Ainus has been started by 
Bonarelli ; he says, “ I am of opinion that Tibet was in- 
habited originally by a human type of the Indo-Irano- 
Mediterranean group wlio afterwards pushed on as far as 
Japan where the still living Ainus appear to be their 
modern descendants. In other words, I do not see that 
these Proto-Iranoids could have advanced as far as Japan 
(leaving in China evident traces of tlieir passage), by any 
other way than the Tibetan region.”'* It seems to me 

' The hypothetic “ Toda-Ainu ” has been criticised also from the geonemic 
point of view by Biasdtti (op. cit., p. 116, note 4). He notes (ibid, p. (>1) moreover, 
that the nasal index of the Ainus taken by Koganei cannot be made use of, like the 
others that are ordinarily taken, and thei*efore the avem^^o given by Koganei, 
evidently too low, does not appear in onr summary IX. 

* As something rather coiuio, may be cited what we read on p. 116 of the treatise. 
Lea racea hwnainea published about 1910 on the Todas, who are said to be related 
by their hairiuess to the Australians, by the formation of their head to the ancient 
Romans, and, lastly, considered “ to be the most ancient race of India having 
preserved some of the peculinrities of the Negritos.” Hnppil 3 ' the author has 
remained anonymous. 

* Bon^BBLLI (6.), Alcuni problemi iVanir apologia aiatematica. “Anal . Soc. Cieut. 
Argent.” T. LXXXV, Buenos Ayres, 1918, p. 48. 
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that this migration to the islands of the Pacific could 
have taken place only in very ancient times when, China 
being almost uninhabited, it would have escaped the 
contamination of type. If this hypothesis takes us back 
to an epoch in which central Asia was not yet divided 
between the Lcucoderms and the Xanthoderms, when these 
types perhaps had not yet come into existence, then we 
have still ajreater reason on our side to consider the 
Ainu as an archeomorphous (this term is preferred by 
Bonarelli) relic, without actual systematic affinity. 

Probably the two subdivisions of U. Indonesiacus, 
made according to the approximate indication derived 
from the cephalic index, are not sufficient and one 
ought to examine the other characters, as we have 
done for H. Asiaticuis ; the nasal index specially shows 
too great oscillations which might be distributed into 
several minor groups. It would be desirable that 
the large islands of Indonesia were subjected to an 
extensive anthropological survey like that splendid one 
that Great Britain has made in India, and as the United 
States are doing for the Philippine Islands. The measure- 
ments of Hagen are hardly useful — he takes the nasal 
length on the ridge of the nose — and also the high nasal 
ndex found by Kohlbrugge among the Tengerrese 
would require to be confirmed. 

In Summary IX those islanders that have the characters 
of Jlonw Asiatiem are not included, since they would be 
out of place, such for example, as many natives of the 
Philippines, and so also the natives of Formosa. On the 
contrary many of the Formosans and likewise the Igorots of 
Luzon are considered by Hrdii9ka' as good representatives 
of the primitive yellow^ type. The Igorots are shown 


^ HRDL 19 KA (A.), The Oenesie of the American Indian. " XTX International 
Oonst'esB of Auericanists,” Washington, 1917, p. 565. 
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among the unclassified in Tables T, IT, and TIT, and if 
confronted with the fundamental summary about H. 
Asiatiom which is our Summary T, it is seen at once that 
their nasal index is too high. Instead, the Formosans fit 
exactly by stature, cephalic index and nasal index into 
the frame of the H. Asiaticns protomorphna, who include 
much of the population of Assam, the Miao>tsd and 
Lu-ts6 of the Cuang-so and other neighbouring tribes 
(Lissu, Lolo), considered for a long time as the most 
primitive populations of this sub-Chinese region. 

We have evidently here a dolicho-mesaticephalic 
type, which Hrdli 9 ka finds also in a largo portion of Tibet, 
in Mongolia, in various parts of Siberia — and this study 
of ours confirms it {pide Tables I, TI, and III) — and 
who are not entirely wanting, neither in China nor in 
Corea, nor in Japan. Only we observe that in all these 
regions it is less platyrrhine than in south-east China 
(and much less platyrrhine than in the Philippines) ; so 
that it is necessary to decide whether the existence of 
the platyrrhine character is explained by the greater 
primitivity of these southern populations, or whether it 
is explained by an admixture that occurred with another 
human type, which presented the platyrrhine feature 
among its morphological characters.' 

The recent work of Williams" gives us an idea of the 
ethnic stratification which seems to be found in S.E. 
Asia. Williams holds that towards 1100 B.C. Burmah, 

' For fho Igorots mensurerl l)y Kroober, to whioli tlie noH. iinl. of Table III 
refers, there can bo no (loul)t that we are dealing with an admixture with the 
Negritos as we have an average of 99’8, mux. ISS'G and min. : 1 therefore — 

the unreliable nature of such data is well known to us— place them among the 
nnolassifietl. The pure type (or Bontoc Igorots) has certainly not so high a nas. 
ind. : it is only necessary to see their portraits published by Bean, Worcester, 
Yenks, and others, as is suggested in the “Amer. Joiini. Phys. Anthrop.”, Vol. II, 

1919, p. 442. 

• Williams (E. T.), The Origiva of the Chineae. “ Amer. Journ. Phyp. Anthrop." 
Vol. 1. 1918, n. 2. 
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Siam, Cambodia, Annam, and probably a portion of 
Southern China were partially inhabited by wild Negritos, 
who were gradually pushed to the mountains (ho affirms 
that in Burmah tiiere are still some Negritos, who are 
called Selung) and towards the sea. It remains to be 
known where they can have gone once they reached the 
Chinese sea, because they are not to be found in the 
coastal region ; it would be interesting to know now 
whether the Negritos of the Philippines, are a transplanta- 
tion of the continental Negritos, who at one time — the 
epoch cannot be precisely stated and this is hardly of any 
importance — held the southern zone of Asia ; besides, it 
would be most important to ascertain whether the trans- 
migrated Negritos have been followed by //. Asiathm 
proiomorphm. In fact, this last would have been able in 
this way to acquire a meso-platyrrhine character more 
accentuated than their own, whether on the continent or 
in the islands, the platyrrhine feature being precisely -a 
conspicuous morphological character of the Negritos. 
This solution has the advantage of doing without the 
Indonesian type in the Philippines, which could have been 
peopled in another way than Indonesia ; only in later 
times the Malayan diffusion — which has very little 
anthropological importance — has uniformly worked bn 
the coasts of all these insular territories, giving rise to an 
extensive metamorphosis,^ which lends itself to various 
interpretations.’ 

Nothing useful for Bthnology can be drawn from the 
analytical works of Bean, who has been led astray by the 
mirage of t he identiheation of the individual morphological 


* 1 recommend to the render the usefnl work of SviiLivan (L. B.), Racial Types 
in the FhHipi»ne Islauda, “ Anthrop. Pap. Amer. Mub. Nat. Uisr." XXIII, Part I, 
New York, 1018, The reader will also find here many series of natives (statnre, 
ceph. ' ind. .and nas. ind.) which wo hare omitted on aooonnt of their uncertain 
systematic collocation. 
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type : individually there are crania of Cro-Magnon 
type and of an infinite number of other types — but it is 
all an illusion due to the metamorphism which has taken 
place. In whatever part of the habitable globe such a 
process has been proved to have taken place — Pycraft 
has ultimately selected Dutch New Guinea — there results 
a similar pseudo-zoological hotch-potch, when one con- 
siders the individual resemblances brought out by the 
profile of a cranium. Even for morphological analysis 
one needs “ the grain of salt/' which is easily lost when 
one follows the main road of the migrations by sea dear 
to Elliot Smith. 

"We need not occupy ourselves with them, although 
we hold that the Indonesians and the Polynesians are 
off-shoots of the yellow stock, who by their insular resi- 
dence have become distinct spjcies or sub-species. 

In the interior of the Asiatic continent the centre of 
propulsion of the ethnic movements appears to be situated 
in the north. 'J'lie Shu who lattw were called the Chinese, 
lived in ancient times in the upper valley of the Yellow 
River, but their traditions place tlie cradle of their race 
more to the N.W. The classical work denominated Shan 
Sai King, Avritten not later than 1122 B.C., shows that 
the Chinese of that epocli referred always to the N.W. as 
the country of their ancestors and demigods. In this 
same region there Avas somewhere a country of “ white 
men ** : the marvellous country of the mythical ancestors 
is beyond the “ North Western ” Sea. Williams 
believes that it refers to Kokonor; but there are 
other lakes of the same and even larger dimensions (e.g., 
Issik-Kul and Balkash Ai'hich is very large) towards 
Thiansan and Zungaria, which are really the regions to 
the N.W. of China : a lake larger than the present Lob- 
nor occupied probably the depression in which the Tarim 
flows. It is useless to insist on what, for the time at 
30 
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least, cannot be affirmed with any decisive proof, nor do 
I wish to bring in here other arguments which are known 
by specialists of other branches of science ; but every one 
sees that in various ways the possibility of the double 
anthropological centre in the north' — centre of origin of 
the two great human types the white and the yellow 
(beside which there are only equatorial types who are 
more or less pigmented) — is strongly placed before the 
attention of physical anthropologists, without making any 
excessive appeal to their faculty of imagination, by which 
it is well that they should not be overmuch endowed. 


' Granted the theory of OIoj^eneHie, it would porhapH be a case of species by 
couples that is to say of two twin species, bom, as Rosa says, " by the duplication of 
% common imtuediate progeuit or.’' Even iiinin of Rosa's thfjoretic previsions seem 
to be confirmed by facts ; Rosa writes : " These species by couples ought to bo 
recognised by characters which make them closely appimoh each other, leaving a 
considerable interval between the two species of the conple and those near, perhaps 
also they might with some facility produce hybrids among themselves, although not 
stable, and then they ought to occupy almost a common area, inspite of eventual 
ditferences of habitat, and the two species ought to be found associated with each 
other even in regions that are not connected.” Rosa (D.), Ologenesi. Nuova teoria 
delV evohuione e della dieirihuziont’ geograjico dei vivevii. Firenze, 1918. 

The sO'Called allogenee of Tndo*China. the Psonilo-Mediterraiieans of New Zealand 
and others would find an explanation in n common progenitor. And the theory 
would take a decisive step forwsi'il, if one could verify between the two species 
some constant relations in the number of the ei'amueomeii ; which should not be very 
difficult. 
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SYNOPSIS METHODICA 

Tables to be used for the making of new maps of the 
geographical distribution of anthropometrical character- 
istics in Asia (almost all the data which are found in the 
text in Summaries TIT, TV, V, VI, VII and VIII are 
here omitted.) 


Anthhopometkic Tables. 


Tab. 

, I. — Stature of tin* Asiatic Xaiitodernis 


88 series 


II. — Oeph TtuI. „ ,, 

• •• 

85 

91 


III. — Nas. Ind. „ - ... 


62 


i) 

IV. — Stature of the Asiatic Leucoilernis 

• ft 

58 

• f 

ff 

V.~Ccph. Ind. 

• •fl 

63 

M 


VT.— Nas. Ind. „ „ 


46 


n 

VTI. — Stature of the Indonesians and allied peoples 

• •• 

8] 

?« 


Vlfl.-Ceph. Ind. 

... 

31 

91 


IX.- Nas. Ind. „ „ 

t * • 

26 

19 


X, — Stature of the .Xuntraloids, Nephroids, etc. 

. . 

17 

99 

n 

XI. — Ceph. Ind. „ 

... 

16 

99 

I’ 

XII. — Nna. Ind. „ 

. . . 

9 

99 



Tabls I. Stature of the Asiatic Xantoderms. 
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Tabu III. Nasal Ind. of the Asiatic Xantoderms. 
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Table IV. Stature of the Asiatic Leucoderms. 
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Table V. Ceph. Ind. of the Asiatic Leucoderms. 
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Table VII. Stature of the Indonesians and allied peoples. 
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Table VIII. Ceph. Ind. of the Indonesians and allied peoples. 
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Table XI. Ceph. Ind. of the Australoids, Negroids, etc. 
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Table XU. Has. Ind. of the Australoids, Negroids, etc. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

(The authors referred to are those cited iu the tables, omitting those used 
by Oeniker and Ivanovsky who appear there abbreviated respectively as D.'and Iv.) 

Annandalb (N.) or Robinson (H.O.), Fasfoiculi Malayemes, 
Anthropology. Liverpool, 1903. — The data about the 
Malays of South Perak, the Mai Darat Senoi and 
the Semangs are given by individuals in three tables 
and by averages in two other tables of faso. I : 
they have not been made use of by Iv., except the 
stature of the Mai Darat Senoi and of only 12 
Semangs. Martin also makes little use of them. 

Bean (R. Bennett), The Bengiipt Igorota “ Philipp. Journ. 
Sc„” Section A, Vol. Ill, 1908. Data about 104 
Igorots of Luzon. 

— Filipino Types : found in Malecon Morgue. Ibid, 
IV, 1909, No. 4. Data about 10 living Japanese. 

— Filipino Types: Facial Anatomy in Taytay, The 
Men. Ibid, IV, 1909, No. 5. Data about 183 
Taytays of Luzon. 

BiASU'm (R.). The averages here published (kindly 

communicated by Biasutti) refer to the unpublished 
< measurements taken by Dainelli iu Cashghar. 

CSA^NTRE (E.), BecUerchos anlhropologiques sur le Cawiose. 
T. IV, Populations actuelles^ Paris-Lyon, 1887. Pp. 
272-273 for the oeph. index and nasal index of 
27 Lases and many other Caucasians : the stature 
is missing. 

— Uecherches anthropologiques dans VAsie occklenlale. 
Missions soieiUifiques en Transcaucasia, Asia Mineu9*e 
et Syrie 1890 1894. “Awjh. Mus. Hist. Nat. Lyon,” 
T. VI, Lyon, 1895. Pages 244-245 for the oephalia 
and nasal indices and the stature of 130 (18 9) Ader^ 
heijanis, 332 (62 9 ) Curds, 32 (4 9) Tats, 10 MetualS) 
120 (13 $) Turks, 341 (44 9) Armenians and 27 (5 9) 
35 
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Aissors ; and for the ceph. and nas. indices of 48 (6 9) 
Ansaris of whom the stature is not given. The author 
gives also many tables with individual data which 
k have been used by Iv. to settle the various percentages 
that are referred to in our Tables IV, V and VI. 
Dzaflicra data (M. A.), unpublished data kindly communi- 
cated. 

Dblislk (E.), Sar Ics caracteres physiques des populations 
du Tibet Sud-OrientaL “Bull. ct. M<5m. Soc. 
Anthrop.** Paris, 1908. Data about 11 Eastern 
Tibetans, 10 Luts4s, 0 Lissus, 7 Mossos and 6 Lolos. 
Jeschamps (E.), An pays des Veddas. Paris, 1892. 

Data relating to 10 Singhalese and 8 Veddahs. 
jAtJPF (H.), Vorldufufer Jieyiehl i'they anthyopologisehen 
Vntersuehungeu an Chinesen and Mandsclmren in 
Peking . “Zeitsch. f. Ethnol.,” 1909. It gives the 
stature of 38 Chinese and 5 Manchus : the average of 
these last is 171 cm. 

SOROSCHTSCHEVSKT. See IvANOvsKiJ (A.A.), Die Jesiden 
(in Russian reviewed in “ Arch. f. Anthrop.,” F. 
• IV, 1902, p. 609). 

Saddon (A. C.), The physical characters of the races 
and peoples of Borneo, in “ Hose (Oh.) and McDougal 
(W.), The Pagan Tribes of Borneo f London, 1912, 
Vol. IT, Appendix. Many data: absent almost 
completely from the tables of Martin, Ifehrbuch. 
Hilden (K.). Quoted in the text. 
liJMA. Quoted by Martin, Lehrbuch, 
lOYCB. Quoted in the text. 

E^ate (H. Ten), Melanges anthropologiques,^^\2 
' XXVI, 1915. Data about the Sumbaneses. 

Xleiweg de Zwaan (J.P.), Anthropologische TTntersu^ 
chwrigen ikber dt-e Niasser, Haag, 1914. It refers also 
to the stature of the Enganeses, but does not indicate 
the number of individuals. 
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ICpGANEi (Y), Messuugen an chinesischen Soldaten. 
“ Mittheil. medic. Fakultiit Univ. Tokyo.” T. VI, 2, 
1903. It I'elates to 9 12 soldiers made prisoners 
in the Chino- Japanese war of 1894)-! 895. 

— JBeUrdfje zur physiachen Anthropologie der Aino, //. 
Uulersuchungeu am Lehenden, Tokio, 1894. The 
nasal index does not appear to be likely. 

LEGENT)JtE (A.), Etmles anihropologiqnos stir les Chinois 
de Setchoiien, “Bull, et Mem. Soc. Anthrop,” Paris, 
1910, p. 158. Only the stature of 100 western Chinese : 
absent the ceph. ind. and nas. ind. which are given 
in our tables from those of M aktin, Lehrbuch (perhaps 
noted to Martin from other sources). 

7 ^ Jjes Lolos, Ibid., p. 77. Bata about 19 Lolos. 

— FarAV'esl Chinois. Aborigenes : Lolos. Ibid., p. 520. 
Bata about 10 other Lolos. 

Lubuers. Klbiweg jde Zwaan for the 

Gorontalo of Celebes. 

Luschan (F. von). Referred to by Cuantkb (1895) for 
the Ansaris. 

Lutzenko (E. I.), Cited by Hilden : he at p. 73 remarks 
that the nas. ind. of 69.01 obtained by Lutzenko is 
lower by 6.5 units than that he obtained liimself, 
which may be explained if we suppose that LutzAnko 
took as the nas. height the ofrion-subnasal distance. 
One ought to ascertain whether the very low nas. ind. 
which one finds, according to Russian authors, ^ in 
Transcaucasia were taken bv usini^ the ofrion instead 
of the nasion. 

Mainoff (J.J.) — Quoted by Martin, Lehrbuch (p. 215) 
for the Tunguses : stature 1627. The figure 1631 
which has been quoted by Mrs. Jochelson-Brodsky 
(“Arch. f. Anthrop,” N.F., V, 1906, p. 7)is preferable; 
she must have had access to the original source or to 
other Russian Avorks. For the Yacuts see the review. 
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J. J. Mainoff, Die Jakuten (in Russian), “Afch. f. 
Anthrop.” N. E. II, 1901; at p. 218 it says that in 
the year 1891-1895 Hecker measured 237 Yacuts of 
whom 30 are cross-breeds; leaving these aside, the 
stature comes to 162’44. These data are commonly 
attributed to Mainoff who availed of the investigations 
of Hecker. The same may be said of the ceph. ind. 
of 207 Yacuts. The nasal index is missing. 

PiTTAiiD (E.). Quoted in the text. 

PoROTOFF. Referred to by Martin, Lehrhuch (p. 448), 
for the nasal index of the Buriats. 

Rudenko (S.). D^sultats de mensuratious divtlvtsipo- 
logiquea sur les pettplades du Nord-Oueat de la St^erie 
“ Bull, et M6m. 8oc. Anthrop.** Paris, 1914, p. 123. 
The author has taken a number of measurements (of 
54 Samoyeds, 126 Ostyaks and 75 Voguls), including 
the height of the cranium which appears to be very 
little developed 

Senez. Referred to by Chantre (1895) for 10 Metuals. 

SiNELNiKOV (N. A.). Referred to by Rudenko (pp. 139, 
143). It does not state the number of individuals 
measured. 

Torii (R.), Bericht iiher die unteraiichtmgen der Miao-tsS 
Tokio, 1907 (in Japanese review in “ Zentralblatt f. 
Anthrop.,” 1911, p. \4n).— Etudes Anthropologiques 
Les Mandchoiix “ Journ. Coll. Science Imp.- University 
of Tokyo ” Vol. XXXVI, art. 6, Dec. 30, 1914. 
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I 

THE LIBRATION OF EQUINOXES 

In the Suryya Siddhanta and other Hindu Astronomi- 
cal works, we find the theory of the Libration of Equi- 
noxes in which it is stated that the first point of Aries 
moves along the Ecliptic twenty-seven degrees on each 
side of the Nirayana Vindu, the fixed initial point. That 
is, in a certain number of years it goes twenty seven 
degrees away from the Initial point, then returns-to it, 
again goes twenty-seven degrees the other side and comes 
back to the Initial point in a certain number of years. 

The following extract from Brennand’s Hindu Astro- 
nomy will show the universal acceptance of the theory of 
the Libration of Equinoxes and the Solstices by the 
Hindu astronomers. Tiiis was a doctrine of a Libration 
of the Equinoctial and Solstitial points. Colebrooke in his 
essay on the equinoxes, has given the views of a number of 
writers on the subject ; by some the motion is considered 
to 1)6 an entire revolution, through the whole of the 
asterisms; by others, and those the most numerous it 
was a libration, between certain limits on each side of a 

fixed point : In these two statements it may be 

noticed that Bhascara supposes the Equinoctial point is 
in motion, whereas the Suryya Siddhanta assumes that the 
entire circle of the Asterisms oscillates; first 27° on each 
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side of a mean point and then 27 degrees on the other 
side of that point. This supposed motion of the whole 
of the constellations may have led Bentley to assume that 
the ancient astronomers had two systems of Lunar Aster- 

isms The theory of a libration, as expressed in 

various astronomical works, has been shown by Cole- 
brooke to have been generally prevalent from very early 
times. It was also a doctrine maintained by Aryabhatta 
and Parasara, and by most of the Hindu astronomers of 
later times ” (pp. 77-79). But this theory has been refu- 
ted by modern European astronomers ‘ as w ill be seen 
from the following quotation from Lokmanya B. G. 
Tilak’s Orion, page 82. “ The hypothesis is now^ given 

up by modern astronomers as mathematically incorrect ; 
but no reason has yet been assigned why it found place 
in the Hindu astronomy. A theory may be erroneous 
but even an erroneous theory cannot become prevalent 
without a good cause. T t has been suggested by Bentley 
and approved by Prof. Whitney, that the limits of the 
libration might have been determined by the fact that the 
earliest recorded Hindu year had been made to begin when 
the sun entered the asterism of Krittika or 26° 40' in 
front of Bevati. But this alone is not enough to suggest 
the theory of libration. For, unless the Hindu astrono- 
mer had grounds — to him conclusive and otherwise inex- 
plicable — for holding that the vernal equinox fell 27° on 
each side of Revati, he would not have proposed the 
libration of the equinoxes. So far as I know^ no such 
grounds Have yet been discovered by modern scholars.*...*’ 
In this paper an attempt has been made to- mathemati- 
cally establish the conclusive grounds on which the 
Hindu astronomers based their theory of libration of 
Equinoxes. 

V Vnllp lilso trauulution uf thc) Suryyu SiiiUliuuta, pp. 244 to 249. 


I 
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- Now looking at the curve of the Equation of Time 
herewith appended, we find that the Equation of Time 
is influenced by two factors — the Obliquity of the Eclip- 
tic and the Eccentricity. The curve for the Equation of 
Time due to the Obliquity and that due to the Eccentri- 
city are drawn separately. Let us start for convenience 
from the time when the Aphelion coincided with the first 
point of Aries (which happened about 4000 B. 0.)* and 
let us also assume that the Eccentricity and the Obliquity 
do not vary during one complete revolution. At this 
time the Equation of Time is zero at the vernal equinoc- 
tial point. As years pass on the aphelion goes ahead of 
the first point of Aries at the rate of 02 seconds (50*2" 
for precession and 11*8" for the movement of the apsides) 
annually. Now looking at the curves we find that the 
maximum equation of time is minutes due to the 

Eccentricity and this is attained about 90 degrees after 
the Perihelion or the Aphelion point (more correctly 
88° 50' after the Perihelion point). The corresponding 
degree in the curve for the obliquity at which the equa- 
tion is minutes is 27 degrees about, on either side of 
the Equinoctial or the Solstitial points. 

This may also be seen from the following solution 

The maximum Equation of Time due to Eccentricity 
being 7 ‘68 minutes (1° 55') and that due to Obliquity 
being 9*9 minutes (2° 28'), the mean Longitude of the 
point at which the Equation of Time is 7 ’68 min., on the 
curve for the Obliquity will be given by solving the 
following : 

' ■ ^ 

In a spherical right-angled triangle in which the 

hypotenuse is L, the mean longitude (26° 30'). the angle 
adjacent is «, the Obliquity of the ecliptic (23° 27') 

r ' 1 . ' 

. I , y ^ > 0 

^ Tho earth, being in aphelion on the vernal equinoctial day about ■ 4000 . B.O., 
graphically, first point of Aries and apheliotf coincided then. ' 
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and the base is the B. A. (right ascension) to be fwnd, 
we have 

Tan R. (Il=radius), 

B cos 23^27' 
cot 26°80' 

B=10. 

cos 28° 27'= 9*9626 
cot 26° 30 ' =10*3028 

Tan R. A.= 9*6603 
B, A.=24»°35 

Equation of time due to Obliquity =L—R. A. 

« 26° 30' - 24° 35'=1° 55' (7* 68 min.). 

• the mean longitude of the point at which the 
equation of time is 7 68 min. on the ourre for the 

Obliquity is 26° 30'. „ ^ 

So the point near Aries at which the Equation of Tune 

is zero oscillates about 37 degrees on either side of it. 

Therefore when the ApheUon has advanced (90 plus 
27) or H7 degrees from the first of Aries the longitu^ 
of the Sun on the day at which the Equation of Time is 
zero, is 27 degrees. This to occur, we have tu shift the 
curve for the Eccentricity about 120 degrees keeping 
the curve for the Obliquity fixed. When the ApheUon 
will be advancing still further the Equation of Time uriU 
be zero— on dates earlier until the periheUon coindi^ 
with the first of Aries, at which time the Equation is 
sero at the vernal equinoctial day. This to take place 
the Eccentricity curve has to be shifted 60 degrees more. 
Let the apheUon advance 60 degrees further. The ^ua- 
tion is zero again at a point 27 degrees on the other side of 
the flMtof Aries after which time it is zero on earUer days 
and the aphelion advancing 120 deg^s more coinddes 
A gain with the first of Aries, when the equation is zero. 




PC e. march 
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Now assuming the point near Aries at which the 
Equation of Time is zero as the fixed Initial point it will 
be seen very clearly that the first point of Aries moves 27 
degrees on one side or the other of this Initial poiqt» 
This solution may similarly be extended to the othef 
Equinoctial or the Solstitial points.^ 

The periods of the above oscillations are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1st period (120 degrees movement) = ^ = 7200 years. 
2nd „ ( 60 „ „ ) = ^ 3600 „ 

3rd „ ( 60 „ „ ) = ^ = 8600 „ 

4th (120 ^ 7200 „ 

Total 21600 years. Double this amount equals 43200 
years. The reason for the adoption of the period of a 
Yuga as 432 and so many zeros is now apparent. The 
oscillatory period of 108 degrees is 21600 years (about 
20»86 according to modern European Astronomy). There- 
fore in a Yuga of 4320000 years there are 200 complete 
revolutions. The period of 21600 years may be divided 
into three periods of 7200, 7200 and 7200 (3600 plus 3600) 
years. Each of these periods is the 600th part of a Yuga. 


(11200 to 4000 B.O.) 

(7200 years) 


(3600 years) 
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* This is the reason why Ranganath the great astronomer 
: commenhitor of the Suryya Siddhaiita mentions this revo- 
■ lution as bilaMamt, possessed of peculiar characteristics. 

. . ' It is clear, the Hindus carried their observation assidii* 
ously at least from 12000 B.O. to about 3500 B.C to 
expound the Libration of Equinoxes in which case the 
Hindu civilization is at least 14000 years old. 

Now to find the Ayanamsa. When the R A. of 
the Sun is 120 degrees his longitude is about 117 degrees. 
When the distance between the Nirayana Vindu and 
aphelion is 90 degrees, the distance between the first of 
Aries and the Nirayana point is 27 degrees ; this is the 
Ayanamsa then. In other words the difference between 
the Ipngitudc of the sun on the day on which the equation 
is zero nearest the vernal Equinox, and that of the vernal 
Equinox is the Ayanamsa for a particular, year. Taking 
the case of the present time the difference between the 
longitude of the sun on the 14th of April and when the 
pirth is in aphelion on July 2nd (which is the hhuja)^ 
about 77 degrees, the Ayanamsa should be = 23 
degrees about. This is the same as the longitude of the Sun 
bn the 14th of April at which date the equation is zero. 

; We also observe that when the mean time is less than 
the apparent time on the vernal equinoctial day, the first 
point of Aries Lsr-to be looked for to the east of the Initial 
point (the point nearest Aries at which equation of time 
is zero). This was the case from about 13000 to 4000 B.C. 
-When mean time is greater than the apparent on the 
vernal equinoctial day, the first point of Aries is towards 
the west of the Initial point, as it is at present. This is 
what verse Tl' and 12 — Chap. Ill, Suryya Siddhanta— 
really mean. 

This is in brief the explanation of the Libration 
. Equihoxes\ ^ by the aheient Hindu’ 
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Aistronomers. The Hindu Nirayana year is neither 
Sidereal nor Tropical. It Is a now thing altogether. 
This is an addition to one of the clearest arguments of the 
independent origin of Indian Astronomy. 

Taking the first day of the Hindu Nirayana year tb 
indicate the day when the Equation of Time is zero nearest 
the Vernal Equinox (about April 15th now) it is clear 
that Vernal Equinox cannot happen earlier or later by 
27 days, in a cycle of about 21000 years. 

If now the study of Hindu Astronomy and chronologi- 
cal events be conducted iu the light of the above explana- 
tion, I am confident all anomalies and seeming absurdities 
will disappear to the great joy of the astronomers. 

With great diffidence, being a young student of astro- 
nomy, — I place these few lines before the mathematicians 
and astronomers — with the hope that they will examine 
the above statements and see if the Libration Theory of 
the Hindus has been correctly solved. 

In conclusion, I acknowledge my gratefulness to 
Asutosh Mittra, Rsq., Professor, Vidyasagar College, from 
whom I got valuable help in understanding difficult 
portions of tlie Suryya Siddhanta, but for yvdiose help this 
explanation might not have struck my imagination. 

k 

r 

Addendum {to paper on Lihmtion of Equinoxes), 

Burgess in his translation of the Suryya Siddhante 
(Jourpal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VI) 
pages 244 to 219, discussed the theory of iLibration of 
Equinoxes expounded by- the ancient Hindu astronomers. 
Here I quote a few lines from his remarks : — 

: Now it is not a little difficult. to suppose that) 

a- phenomenon of so much consequence as this, wbic|^ 
enters as ttn element into so many astronomical processes 
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should have been hidden away thus iu a pair of 

yerses ** p. 246. 

Besides these considerations drawn from the 

general history of Bindu astronomy, and the position of 
the element of the precession in the Suryya Siddhanta 
we have still to urge the blind and incoherent, as well as 
unusual form of statement of the phenomenon, as fully 
exposed above •* p. 247. 

Bbaskara’s own commentators hold to 

that of a libration, which has been and is altogether the 
prevailing doctrine throughout India and seems to have 
made its way thence into the Arabian and even into the 
early European astronomy (see Colebrooke, as abovej.” 
What Bhaskara mentions in his Siddhanta Siromani 
(Goladhyaya-Gkilabandhadhikara-slokas 17 and 18) as 
* Ayana Ghalanam * (movement of the first point of Aries 
or Libra) and the period of revolution is clear from his 
own notes on the same. This is nothing but the move- 
ment of a fixed equinox with reference to the aphelion. 
The period of a complete revolution of the perihelion or 
the aphelion with reference to a fixed equinox is accord- 
ing to modern astronomy 20986 years (annual movement 
61*9'' seconds). This according to Bhaskara is 21686 
years (annual movement 69*9" seconds). This is the same 
as the period of one complete libratory movement. 

Now I shall make it clear that the Greeks also adopted 
the same sort of year calculation as the Bindus. Young 
in his ** Manual of Astronomy," page 144, says, **He 
(Hipparchus) found that the year of the seasons, from 
solstice to solstice, as determined by the Gnomon, was 
shorter than that determined by the heliacal rising and 
setting of the stars the times when certain con- 

stellation rise and set with the sun), just as if the Equinox 
preceded, i.e., 'stepped forward | a little to meet the sun." 
Begardiug the amount of precession determined by 
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Hipparchus, Burgess says, “Among the Greek astrono- 
mers Hipparchus is regarded as the first who discovered 
the precession of Equinoxes; their rate of motion, 
however, seems not to have been confidently determined 
by him, although he pronounces it to be at any rate not 
less than 36^ yearly.” 

** Ptolemy however was so unfortunate as to 

adopt for the true rate Hipparchus’s minimum of 36" 

a year ” p. 249. Now in the explanation of the 

Libration of Equinoxes, I have shown that in about 
7200 years (from B.C. 4000 and onwards) the maximum 
libration of about 27^ will be attained (please see the last 
diagram in the paper). Now assuming the Sun’s daily 
motion to be 1°, we see that in 7200 tropical years and 
27 days, 7200 Nirayana years are completed. Therefore 
one Nirayana year is day or 0'00376 day longer 
(under the present conditions) than the tropical year. 
Therefore the pi'Csent Nirayana year is equal to 
(c66*24219+*00375) days or 365*24694 days. The differ- 
ence between the Sidereal and tropical year being 0 01417 
day, dmdng this time 60*1" seconds of arc of the ecliptic 
are passed over. The difference between the Nirayana 
year (for the present) and the Sidereal year being 
0*01042 d., the number of seconds of arc passed over 
during this time is got by simple proportion : 

0*01417 d ; 0*01042 d : : 50*1" : x" 


^ '01042x501 oa.Qf' 

- 0Ui7 • 


This is the amount of precession determined by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Therefore they certainly 
used this year which began on the day when the 
mean time and Sun dial time were the same nearest the 
Vernal Equinox. This to be true the length of the year 
calculated by Hipparchus and Ptolemy ought to be about 
0*00375 d. or 5*34 minutes longer than the tropical 
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year * aucl I find this is to he exactly the case, “ Professor 
Newcomh who has compiled an instructive table of 
the Equinoxes severally observed by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, with their errors deduced from Leverrier’s Solar 
Tables, finds palpable evidence that the discrepancies 
between the two series were artificially reconciled on the 
basis of a year 6 minutes too long, adopted by Ptolemy 
on trust from his predecessors. He nevertheless holds, 
the process to have been one that implied no fraudulent 
intentions.” — (Encyclopaedia Britannica, ed. 1910, p. 810, 
Astronomy). It is clear what Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
meant was the movement of the first point of Aries (the 
fixed point in the ecliptic indicating the beginning of 
the constellation Aries) with respect to the point where 
the said year ended. Now I leave it to the judgment 
of the astronomers to pronounce if the remarks ** The 
rate of motion seems not to have been confidently deter- 
mined by him (Hipparchus) — or — Ptolemy was so unfor- 
tunate as to adopt for the true rate Hipparchus’s minimum' 

of 36" a year ” are justified. The Hindus have still 

retained this mode of year beginning. 

The theory of the Libration of Equinoxes was 
prevalent also in Arabia for a considerable time, having 
found its way into Arabian and early European Astronomy 
from India {vide Colebrooke) : as such the following 


^ On modorn data vernal equinox and perihelion coincided about 40S9 B. C. 
(Smyth’s Cycle of Celestial Objects) and now the equation of time is zero nearest 
the vernal equinox on April 10. That is in 4089 plus 1921 or 0010 years a dillerenee 
of days (from 22nd March to IGth April) has happened. That is in round 
numbers, in 6000 years the increase is 25 days. 'Phorefore one year d. 

tnin., or 0 minntos longer than the tropical year. It is clear the Nirayana 
year of the Hindus is the apparent solar year. This typo of year will continue 
to be longer than the tropical till the niuximum libration is attained, after which 
it will lag behind or continue being shorter than the tropical till maximum 
libration on the other side of the vernal eqninox will be attained. However,' we 
notice that the length of 20980 (modem data) apparent solar years is the . same fqr 
20986 meaii solar (tropical) years. 
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lines from Smyth’s * Cycle * will be read with keen 
interest by all. “Thabit (Thabit-Ibn-korrah) was also 
a clever astronomer and is said to have improved what 
Ferghani prepared : he, however, is principally remarkable 
for having revived the old notion of a variation in the 
position of the ecliptic, as well as in the fixed stars, 
which has been called the trepidation : It was his opinion 
founded on some erroneous observations(?), that the stars 
moved for some time according to the order of the signs ; 
that they afterwards proceeded in a retrograde direction, 
and returned to their former places, after which they 
assumed a direct motion ; and that they then had an 
irregular motion, which was rapid for a certain period, 
then became slower, and at last insensible. He maintained 
that the obliquity of the ecliptic was variable under 
similar periods of increase and decrease ; and his opinions 
prevailed for a considerable time,” — p. 28. A glance 
at the figure in page 281, will explain the above statements 
regarding * trepidation ’ or Libratioii of Equinoxes. 
Therefore now the explanation of the tlieory of the 
Libra tion of Equinoxes will be evident to all. 
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THE LIBRATION OE COLURES AND CONSEQUENT 
CHANGES IN THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE HINDU 
NIRAYANA YEAR 

In my lav^t note I endeavoured to interpret in the 
correct way the theory of Libra tion of Equinoxes univer- 
sally advocated by the Hindu astronomers. The Libralion 
theory being accepted the next problem which presents 
itself, is, how to keep the relation between the fixed 
asterisms (Easis and Nakshatras) and the months of the 
year (inseparable with the Hindu astronomer^, un- 
changed, when both the first point of Aries and the point 
nearest it where the Equation of Time is zero, are not 
fixed with respect to the stars. From the following con- 
siderations it will be seen how this problem had been 
solved in the past y the Hindu astronomers and how it 
has to be tackled in future. 

The point in the Ecliptic nearest the Vernal Equinox 
at which the Equation of Time is zero, marks the starting 
point for the commencement of the Hindu Nirayana year 
(Nirayana from Nir and ayana, no parting of the mean 
and apparent Suns about the Vernal Equinoctial point). 
When this point recedes 80-4egrees from a point in the 
Ecliptic which is recognised as the beginning of one of 
tbie twelve constellations of the zodiac (the fixed Elisis), 
a change is introduced in the beginning of the year, 
namely one solar intercalary month is added to keep 
the relation between the fixed asterisms and the names of 
the months intact. In so doing the processional period 
(the period of the revolution of the colures) has to be 
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taken into account, as will be seen from the following 
example ; 

Assuming the Vernal Equinox and the Equation of 
Time zero, coincident in 4000 B. C. at 79 degrees Longi- 
tude (Hindu data), they were again coincident 10800 
years before that time. During this time Vernal Equinox 
receded 10800 X 48" seconds =144°. Therefore at Longi- 
tude 223° (79° plus 144°) the Equation of Time was zero 
and the Vernal Equinox was also there. On modern data 
this happened when the Vernal Equinox was happening 
at about i29° Longitude. 

Brennand in his Hindu astronomy 1 page 77, says “To 
the theory of the revolution of the colures there was a 

rival doctrine This was the doctrine of the Libra- 

tion of the Equinoctial and the Solstitial points.’* These 
are however no rival doctrines, but theories going hand 
in hand with the Hindu astronomers. The period of the 
revolution of colures is, in round numbers 27000 years 
according to the Hindu astronomers (25868 years in 
modern astronomy). If now the whole Ecliptic be divided 
into equal portions each with a processional period of 
1000 years, we get 27 such portions (each representing 
13° 20'). Tliis is the origin of the Hindu system of the 
twenty-seven Nakshatras — twenty -eight with Abhijit 
(alpha Lyrae, Vega) the brightest star in the northern 
hemisphere occupying the remarkable situation of the 
Pole Star of the ancient period when the month of 
Agrahayana was the first month of the year. (Abhijit from 
prefix * abhi ’ and ‘ ji ’ to conquer.) Abhijit became 
the pole star and thus being the conqueror, all heavenly 
bodies began to circle round Abhijit as if in obeisance. 
When Abhijit was no longer the pole star, naturally it 
was left out of the reckoning. 

The table appended herewith has been constructed 
to show the probable periods of the successive year 



This table is constructed with the following data — Magh a = Regains (liOngitnde at the- 

ninth degree of Rashi Sinha (Constellation Leo). Hindu period of Libration — 21600 years 
(Modern 20986 yrs.) ; Precessional period— r.27000 years (Modern 25868 years). 

Maxirmtm of Libration =27^ 
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beginnings, the names and dates of the months beginning 
the year for the periods, etc., etc. This is computed 
according to ancient Indian and modern data, starting from 
Agrahayana as the first month of the year. The diffe- 
rence between the two sets of results is not much owing 
to the fact that the ratios between the two sets of data 
are about the same, 

27000 25868 

=1*25; also =1-233. 

21600 20986 

On looking at thc^ table for the period beginning with 
the month of Agrahayana we notice that the year began 
when the sun was exactly in the beginning of the asterism 
Mula. 'rhe Vernal Equinoctial colure passed through 
Jyestha (Antares) and Abhijit (Lyra),* the star Abhijit 
(Vega) was also the pole star of the period. The autumnal 
Equinox passed through Kohini (Aldebaran), and six 
months after the first of Agrahayana we have the Orion 
group (Mrigasiras). The solstitial colure passed through 
Purva Phalguni (delta Leonis) and Satabhisaj (\ Aquarius). 
Now the naming of the month as Margasirsa and the 
significance of “I am Margasirsa of the months and 
Abhijit of the Nakshatras of the Bhagabata is now 
clear. The origin of the naming of Nakshatra Mula (the 
root), Jyestha (the first) and of Rohini from arohan or 


• At the comniencement of the poriod Abhijit (Vega.) was about 8 degrees 
behind the equinoctial coliire. About 200 years later Abhijit was about 6 degrees 
behind the same. This is the time to which the ‘ Aitareya Brahmana’ refers as the 
Abhijit day falling four days before the Vishuvau (Equinox). The late Mr. Tilak 
was not precise in his statement that with Piinarvasn (Pollux) at the vernal equinox 
Abhijit would bo about 6 degrees behind the autumnal equinox (Orion, p. 202). 
With the vernal equinox in Pnnarvasii, Abhijit is at least 30 degrees in front of the 
autumnal one. Mr. Tilak overlooked the fact that the longitudes given in the 
Suvyya Siddhauia arc polar. The time when Abhijit wfl.s of importanoe as found 
in the oldest Vedic litei-ntare, and the time when the importance of Abhijit was 
gone (as in the Taittiriya Samhita) are now cloarljr dHcernible. 
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abarohan, ascent or descent of the Sun from the Equator, 
according as the observer is situated to the north or the 
south of it, will now be understood. 

Next coming to the period when the year began with 
the month of Kartioa we meet with the peculiar pheno- 
menon that here the Equation of Time was zero at the 
Vernal Equinoctial point (at about 229°, the Longitude 
of ^ and 20 Librae). According to I he Hindu data when 
the Vernal Equinox was at 223°, the Equation of Time 
was zero exactly at that point and here is tlie star alpha 
Librae, Bisakha, exactly on the Ecliptic. Pictorially a 
Librae represents the pointer, /S and 20 Librae the two 
arms of the balance. Thus a balancing of the two things 
have occurred in the beginning of this ])eriod and the 
origin of the naming of the Nakshatra Bisakha (from 
dvisakha) the two arms of the bal iuce and that of the 
Rasi Tula (Libra from libration) from iuhnni indicating 
equipoise will now be evident. A similar junction of the 
two phenomena occurred at 82° Long, (modern data), or 
79° Long. (Hindu data), and here is the beginning of the 
Rasi Mithuna (Gemini) : and thus the origin of the name 
of the Rasi Mithuna is clear. 

Now when the point at which the Equation of Time is 
zero — nearest the Vernal Equinox will coincide with the 
Longitude of the star Revati, a change ►has to be intro- 
duced. The exact year at w’^hich this will happen has to 
be determined by practical astronomers. In a congress 
of the Indian astronomers it has to be declared that that 
particular year will have two Phalguna months and 
thenceforward the 1st of Chaitra will be the first day of* 
the succeeding years until another change has to be 
effected, which will not take place before about 1800 
years after that. For this change the Hindus will not 
have any objection seeing their ancestors have done the 
same several times — {vide Tilak*s Orion, pp. ]98'220). 
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At the commencement of the period beginning with 
the month of Baisakha, Vernal Equinox fell at 36 
degrees and the Equation of Time was zero in the asterism 
of Krittika. At this time the Nakshatra Krittika was the 
first of the series : — 

“ I I- • nw° I i mf»i 

1 ” aumt i 

But during Varaha Mihira’s time Vernal Equinox 
was happening in Revati and the Equation of Time was 
zero, that is, the year began, in Aswini (alpha Arietis). 
This being so A^araha Miliira and others introduced the 
Aswini system in plac(* of the Krittikas. In case of the 
moon we are allowing one intercalary lunar month in every 
throe years and we shall have to do the sam(5 in the case 
of the sun, allowing him one intercalary solar month at 
the end of, say, 2000 or 3000 years, to koe]) his relation 
with the Rasis and Nakshatras intact. 

Here 1 have tried only to give a general survey of the 
Hindu system of year beginnings consistent with and 
consequent on the theory of the Libration of Equinoxes 
which should no longer be considered as a mere matter of 
speculation in which the Hindus revelled, but an astro 
nomical truth which they discovered after assiduous 
observations extending over thousands of years. 
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III 

THE SO-CALLED SIDEREAL YEAR AND THE SIDEREAI 

PERIODS OE THE PLANETS IN HINDU ASTRONOMY. 

The term Saura A^arsa (Solar year) is met with in all 
Hindu Astronomical works. This is translated as the 
Sidereal year, the period for wliich is j^ivon in the Suryya 
Siddhanta aiid other Hindu Astronomical works. Now 
why should the Saura (Solar) year be understood as the 
Sidereal year, 1 am at a loss to understand. Burgess in 
his translation of the Suryya Siddhanta, page 409, — 
remarks “ — The Solar Year as already noticed is sidereal 
not tropical ; — The length of the solar year and month is 
subject only to an infinitesimal variation, due to the slow 
motion of 1 minute in 517 years, assumed for the Sun’s 
line of apsides ; — ” Now the question is if the Hindu 
Solar Y^ear is sidereal how cau the length of it vary at all 
even though it be after hundreds of years ; I have never 
heard of any astronomer saying that the sidereal year is 
variable because of the movement of the Sun’s line of 
apsides. It is to be noted that the sidereal year estimated 
upon an average sufficiently large, possesses the essential 
quality of a standard unit, that of complete invariability. 
Evidently, because it was wrongly assumed that the 
motion of the apsides is only 01161" seconds per 
annum, it was conjectured that this was nothing but the 
Sidereal Year, the difference being infinitesimal (2*79 
seconds). “ The period of the planets’ revolution about 
the centre of the epicycle is the time which it takes the 
latter to make the circuit of the orbit from the apsis 
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around to the apsis again, or the period of anomalistic 
revolution. This is almost precisely equal to the period of 
sidereal revolution in the case of all the planets excepting 
the moon, since their apsides are regarded by the; Hindus 
as stationary.” — Burgess’ Translation ef S.S., page 207. 
But the right course should have been to put it 
that the Hindu Solar Year is anomalistic, and to say, 
that with the Hindu astronomers the difference between 
the sidereal and the anomalistic year is negligible. Then 
it would have been easier for one to find if the motion of 
the Sun’s line of apsides is correct as given in the 
Siddhantas. The fact is that the annual motion of the 

f . 

apsides should be 11*61" seconds and not 0*1161" 
seconds. The number of revolutions of the Sun’s apsis 
in a Kalpa is givcni in the S. S. (Siiryya Siddhania) as 
387. This is certainly the number of revolutions in 132 
XlO® years. The number of revolutions calculated from 
modern astronomy is 393. The revolutions in a Kalpa of 
432 X 10’ years should be 38700. The annual movement of 
the line of apsides in modern astronomy is 11*79" seconds. 
(Godfray has it, 11*25") Consequently the anomalistic 
year is 365 d. 6 h. 13 m. IS s. (365*25958 mean solar days). 
The Hindu solar year is 365 d. 6h. 12 m. 36*6 s. (365*25876 
days), the ditference being only one minute and eleven 
seconds. This year was ciTtainly not meant by the Hindu 
astronomers to be used as tlu^ year of chronology and 
civil reckoning. That part Avas left to the Nirayana year 
to accDmplish. Of course it started from an epoch in 
which the Equinox, apsis and the fixed star which indi- 
cated the beginning of the first zodiacal sign, coincided. 
It was then observed after what interval of time two or all 
of these phenomena coincided. A.s an example let us 
assume that Vernal Equinox and perihelion coincide after 
21600 years, the Vernal Equinox and the particular 
star coincide after 27000 years. Therefore after five 
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coincidences of the Equinox and the apsis (5 x 21600 years 
or 108000 years) or four coincidences of the Equinox and 
the star (4 X 27000 years) or 108000 years, the Equinox, 
apsis and the particular star coincide. The period in 
which mankind in general are interested is the tropical 
year, on which the return of the seasons depends. But in 
this tropical year no account is taken of the position of 
the apsides on which the — severity or mildness of the 
seasons depends. The Hindu Nirayana year is the resul- 
tant period of the movement of the Equinox and the apsis 
(please see my first article on “ Libration of Equinoxes ”) 
and as such it is the period in which mankind in general are 
most interested. Now-a-daya perihelion being in January 
and aphelion in July, we northerners, are having short, less 
severe winter and long mild summer. But after ten 
thousand years from now when aphelion will be in January 
and perihelion in June, the extreme summer and winter of 
the southern hemisphere will be transferred to us. There- 
fore the adoption of the Nirayana Year by the Hindus 
is more natural and scientific than the tropical. The 
period of the Saura Varsa (Solar Year— anomalistic) was 
mentioned in the Siddhautiis as it would be of much 
help to the astronomers for their calculations. 

Now I shall pass on to the so-called sidereal periods 
of the planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn as found in Hindu astronomical works. The 
period of Mars is given in the S. S. as 686*99749 
mean splar days. The sidereal period in modern astronomy 
is 686*9797 days. The mean annual movement of the 
apsis of Mars is 15*82 seconds. Therefore the apsis of 
Mars has advanced 15*82 X 1*88 (sidereal period of Mars 
in years) seconds in one sidereal revolution. On calcula- 
tion the anomalistic period of Mars comes out to be 
686*9902 days. 

The period of Saturn as given in the 8. S. is 10765*77 
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days. The sidereal period of Satum in modern astronomy 
is 10759*22 days, a difference not to be easily passed over. 
Now the mean annual movement of Saturn’s apsides is 
19*37 seconds. Therefore the apsis of Saturn has moved 
in one sidereal revolution 19*37 X 29*46 (period of Saturn 
in years) seconds or 570*04 seconds. The mean daily 
motion of Saturn being 120*5 seconds it will take 
(570*64-7-120*5) or 4*74 days more for Saturn to reach the 
perihelion. Therefore the anomalistic period of Saturn 
comes out to be 10703*96 days. But it is worth while 
noticing that the period as corrected by the Bija is 
10764*89 days. Similarly the sidereal period of Mercury 
being 87*9693 days, the anomalistic period is 87*9694 days 
(assuming the mean annual movement of the apsis to be 
6*84 seconds). The period in the Suryya Siddhanta is 
87*9697 days. The sidereal period of Venus being 224*7008 
days, and the mean annual movement of her apsis being 
2*68 seconds towards the west, one would naturally expect 
the period as given in the Siddhantas to be shorter than 
the sidereal period (supposing the Hindu periods anoma- 
listic), and strange enough the period in the Suryya 
Siddhanta is 224*6986 days, that corrected by the Vija is 
224*6990 mean solar days (the anomalistic period calcu- 
lated on modern data is 224*7005), both shorter than the 
sidereal period. The sidereal period of Jupiter being 
4332*58 days, the anomalistic period should be 4332*86 
days (assuming the mean annual movement of the apsis 
to be 6*65 seconds). The period in the Suryya Siddhanta 
is 4332*32 days. This even after correction by the Vija 
is 4332*42 days, shorter than the sidereal period. 

This shortening of the period of Jupiter and the 
lengthening of that of Saturn are due to this: “Thfi 
remarkable fact, however, that the mean motion of 
Jupiter w*as then more rapid and that of Saturn less 
sp than it had formerly been, was detected. This 
38 
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anomalous phenomenon, which is now so well known 
to he caused by the mutual penturhations of those 
planets on each other, was a startling difficulty; but 
Oassini investigated the conditions, and boldly conjectured 
that the time would arrive, when those effects would be 
of a contrary nature. His happy prediction has been 
beautifully verified.” — Smyth’s ‘Cycle,* p. 52. 

Now one may ask, assuming these periods in the Sid- 
dhantas to be anomalistic what about the period of the 
moon which is exactly sidereal ? The answer to this 
is that the position of the full-moon among the well 
known twenty-seven asterisms of the Hindus gives rise 
to the names of the months and this is happening since 
time immemorial, and as such astronomers are bound to 
give prominence to her sidereal period. “Naturally 
enough since the moon is the most conspicuous of the 
nightly luminaries, and her revolutions more rapid and 
far more important than those of the others, the asterisms 
would practically be brought into much more frequent 
use in connexion with her movements;...” — Burgess: 
Translation of the Suryya Siddhanta, page 352. The 
anomalistic and draconitic (nodical) periods may be 
easily calculated from the data given in the Siddhantas. 

Here I add a table of the revolutions and movements 
of the apsides and nodes of the Planets according to the 
Suryya Siddhanta and modern data. The revolutions are 
for the period 432 x 10^ years, assuming the values as 
given in Watson’s Theoretical Astronomy and in Smyth’s 
Cycle of Celestial Objects to remain constant through ages« 
The revolutions according to the Suryya Siddhanta are 
certainly for the same period (432x10^ years). The 
design in putting the revolutions of the Planets in 
432 X 10^ years is that we can find the movement iii a 
century in seconds by simply multiplying by 3. Thus the 
rAvnhif.ioTi of the Sun’s ansis in 4.32 Vi 0^ vears heinir 3S7. 
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the movement in a century is (387 X 3) or 1161" seconds. 
Hence the annual movement is 11*61" seconds. In some 
cases it will be seen that the values are almost the same 
with modern mean values, in others certainly errors have 
crept in. A glance at the table will show that the values 
for Mars and Mercury had been interchanged. Frohx the 
manner of writing the two words Kuja, Budha or 
Kauja ( 1^31 ) and Baudha ( ) in Devanagri type 
this error has crept in. The same error will be observed 
about Mars and Mercury while speaking of the retro- 
gradations of the Planets in verses 53 and 51, chapter II, 
Suryya Siddhanta. In support of this as to how errors 
have crept in and accumulated, I shall quote here what 
that great genius Bhaskaracharyya said in connection 
with this very subject in his Siddhanta^ Siromaiii : 

^n?n: ^ ^ itwg ^ 

I ^ ^ gfggi grm w. i ggi gnwgi 

gwwi I ^ gfg i wiwt % 

wgr, % groi: ggfq g i gftnn%g gggg sngtg i g craT 
iW gggigi^i tggi i gggiggts^igiTg i ^ggg^g gg: gsig’ gsg'g 

I gggi^ gigg i gg' gggggj gigg ggigi’ fg’ggi ggg; i gs^gigf 
gg^JiT g[%g[; I ggt gig^i ggg gw, gfh i gggg gfggigi gggn; gigjgtggfW 
gggnftgr’. gtggggr ^gfg gigg»i gggfg^ gfgg 

l^fggg’ gg'feg’ ggi gif*ggjT%g ggfgi fggigr’j^l gga^ 

ggn*i gggf^g i gggfg?l gfggrggigTgT^i ggnfg; gftg^ ggg grggt ^sfg ^sfg 
ggtl gigg: ggi»i i ggi gg gwgH^pg giggt g^tsig gfir i gfv fggg grgg 
ggggjT wigngi^ ygtn gigg*; i gg gggfg; ggjg gfv ig'<g<igggtg ggrsT ggw 
gggn i ” 

gggfgg ggigifg^it gggnvmg: i 

Now some may doubt that as the revolution is said to 
be completed when the Planet returns to llevati, how 
can these be the anomalistic periods ? I wish them 
to ponder over the original text ; “ i” 
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tHr from (the sun)^ ( tN^T ^tn- 

TfTtnn R^, etc., Eanganath), whether it does 

not mean the perihelion and consequently the anomalistic 
period. The secondary meaning is the star Revati with 
which the apsis was coincident in the beginning. 
Similarly ‘ Meshadi * (first of Aries) or end of Revati came 
to mean the Initial or starting point — the first point of 
Aries in the case of tropical revolution the aphelion point 
in the case of anomalistic revolution, etc. Vide Siiryya 
Siddhanta verses 15, 18, 57 and 67, Chap. XII, and 
Ranganath’s commentary on verse 18. 

etc.” Moreover the mention 
of Revati ‘ Tara ’ does not mean that we are to look 
always for a particular star shining in the heavens just 
as we are not to understand the expression ‘ Dliruva Tara ' 
as the two pole stars shining through ages in the heavens, 
hut simply as the poles: ‘ 

etc.’ — Ranganath, notes on sloka 73, Chap. XII, 
also verse 13 of the same chapter 

I ^ II “In both 

direction from Meru are two pole-stars, fixed in the midst 
of the sky: to those who are situated in jdace of no 
latitude, both these have their places in the horizon ” 
Regarding ‘ Bhagana RcRR;— Ranga- 

nath, note on verse 27, Chap. T. These rasis may be 
Sayana, Nirayana, etc.-— “ 

JwNft OTit — Ranganath, 

Chap. II. 29. ra<?also W 

RH&ft I W* ^ ||— Chap. II. 15. 

“ There is nowhere in this work any allusion to them 
(Hindu names of the signs) as constellation, or as having 
any fixed position of their own in the heavens i they are 
simply the names of the successive signs (rasi, bha) into 
which any circle is divided, and it is left to be determined 


1 Syuouyma for ^ ^ \” 
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by the connection, in any case, from what point they shall 
be counted.’* — Burgess, Translation of the S.S., page 181. 
Still more I should ask learned men to think over the 
meaning of Revati from iwftf: IRfuft: — Siddhanta 

Eaumudi (motion in very long interval of time) : 

ft tn a t 9^!ii ftiwwg 

I (*n?IT — interval), and the design in the 
naming of the star will be evident to all. 

Here T acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. 
C. V. Raman, M.A., and Prof. N. K. Mazumdar, 
M.A., in kindly helping me with valuable books necessary 
in completing this paper. 

In conclusion I express my heartfelt gratitv.de to 
the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerji, Kt., C.S.I., for his 
keen interest and never failing encouragement and 
allowing these papers to find a place in the Journal of 
the Department of Letters, Calcutta University. 
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V 

My criticisms of certain of the more prominent views 
advanced in Rig-Vedic India having hitherto, to some 
extent, been of what is called the “destructive” order, 
it is only fair that I should now attempt to put together 
something of my own on ‘^constructive” lines, and so 
give Mr. Abinas Chandra Das an opportunity, should he 
feel so disposed, of subjecting me to a return fire of 
similarly “ destructive ” criticism. I am the more will- 
ing to submit to this ordeal — whether the “ raking ” come 
from Mr, Das’s batteries or froni any other direction — 
since nothing but advantage can accrue from any theo- 
ries of mine or of others being put to the test — the 
severer the better. If they withstand it, well and good. 
If they are demolished, also well and good. It does not 
so much matter whether our theories are right or 
wrong. If right. Time will assuredly vindicate them. If 
wrong, there will never be lacking somebody capSble 
of pointing the fact out to us, or at least anxious so to do. 
What really does matter is that we should be thinkmg 
thmgs out for ourselves : in short, that we should be live 
wires. Anything is better than meekly swallowing 
all that conventional writers (however “ scholarly ” 
their style) give to us to swallow, and which they have- 
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themselves accepted blindly from specialists and other 
“authorities,” some at least of whom are soi-disant, 
and merely clever essayists. Certainly accept from others 
as much as you like, provided you think it merits 
acceptance. But should you feel that it is unsound, 
do not let the fact that the opinion is put forward by a 
specialist, or a writer who merely repeats what he has 
learnt from men with “ names,” bluflp you into the stupidity 
of imagining that Literature and Kesearch can ever 
consist of writing conventionally scholarly papers based 
on data of that kind. Moreover, I am strongly of opinion 
that nobody has any real right to criticize others, who is 
not prepared to set up, in place of whatever he is attack- 
ing, something of his own which he claims to be better. 

Well, we started out with the question, propounded 
by the late Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak : “ Can we, or can 
we not, ascertain the age of the Vedas ?” But, before tack- 
ling that question, we first have to answer another, i.^., 
“What do we mean by ‘ the Vedas ’ ” ? 

My idea of the origin of what eventually underwent 
special development in ancient proto-historical India 
under that name — more ‘especially, perhaps, the Mig- Veda 
Semhitd — is something like this. It is, of course, nothing 
but a suggestion, lightly and rapidly sketched — a mere 
temporary hypothesis, which may or may not be verified 
in course of time, yet a nucleus of conjecture-^not wholly 
unfounded in both reason and fact — round which the 
activities of future research may perchance be pleased to 
congregate. 

First, 1 brush aside all thought of Sapta-Sindhavah as 
“ the oldest life-producing region in India “ ; as the spot 
where, from his earliest evolutional beginnings, Man first 
developed into maturity ; as the country whose autochthon*^ 
ous inhabitants were Mr. Abinas Chandra Das’s “ Indo* 
Aryans ” ; as a region surrounded by “ four oceans ” which. 
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are even referred to in the Rig- Veda , and more parti- 
cularly by a vast Sea which lay east of it and filled the 
“ Gangetic Trough ** as far as say modern Assam, and by 
another Sea which lay south or south-east of it and 
covered the territories now known as RAjputana ; as a 
country which, up to the close of the Miocene sub-period 
as regards the eastern Sea, and up to the close of the 
Pliocene sub-period as regards the Bujputana Sea, was 
wholly cut off by these two Seas from all communication 
with India south say of the Vindhya mountain-range ; 
and lastly as the sacred home-land in which the “ Indo- 
Aryans ” aforesaid ** lived and flourished as a civilised 
people in the Miocene or Pliocene epoch.*’ 

I take it that the Aryas were a fair race — by which 
I mean a Rosy-Blond race — in Sanskrit mkla, or smtgani; 
that, when first we see them, or can reasonably infer 
their existence, they were dwelling round the shores of 
Lake Zarah, in the country now known as Seistan, and 
were ethnically identical with the Airyanians of Airyavo- 
Vaeja — say modern Bokhara ; that they remained in Zarah- 
Lake land up till about B.C. 1151 ; that in the wilderness 
regions around them dwelt a multitudinous but barbarous 
Xantho-Melano-Leukochroic (i.e., Yellowy Dark-White) 
race, known as the Dahyus, or Tokhs People of the 
Hills or Snowy -Ranges), descended from the still more 
ancient People of Num-Ma, or Si-Nim VehrkavO- 

Danghavo, or “ Wolf-Folk *’), l)etter known as the Kassi, 
or Kephenian, or Kusa Race ; and that in those days India 
(ignorant yet of the Arya and all that that name stood for) 
was inhabited by Ni^adaSy or Aborigines, of sorts — ranging 
from Yellows in the North to Blacks in the South, and 
between these, in the Centre, a mixed and probably small 
and slight race — corresponding there, after a fashion, to the 
Dark-Whites of the Great Central Zone in Western Asia 
and still farther west in Mediterranean regions — and also, 
39 
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iti North-Western India only, for the nonce, by a branch 
of the Dahyus above-mentioned. In later Sanskrit days, 
these were called Dasf/m. I submit that, some time 
shortly after B.C. 1151 aforesaid, the Aryas abandoned 
Zarah-Lake land and settled somewhere in Sapta-Sin- 
dhavah, though the evidence for their presence at all 
there (at least on the Indian side) is astoundingly meagre ; 
that the cause of their flight was the appearance on their 
western border of five powerful and aggressive hosts, who 
in reality were Pilra-Satiu and Yadai-Amorite fugitives 
from Naharin, wlio brought with them the culture in 
vogue in Syria in tlio 12th century H.C., including what 
was afterwards known as the lirahmi script, and three 
other distinct ethnoi whom it is more difficult to identify; 
that, later on, these live nationalities, or JanaM, resumed 
their march eastwards, and eventually settled down for a 
time amongst the Basyus and Nisadas of the Indus Valley, 
and became known as the Purus, or Puravils, the Yadus, 
or Yadavils, the Turvasas, the Anus, or Anavas, and the 
Druhyus; that, in course of time, the Dasyus — having 
acquired the civilization of the Purus (or Pflra-SatiQ) and 
the Yadus (or Amorites of Yiidai), and learnt their mili- 
tary secrets, and effected matrimonial alliances with the 
Puru royal family, became ambitious and aggressive, and, 
at the head of a league known as the Bharatas, strove to 
obtain the hegemony in the country, Und eventually, 
having successfully obliterated all traces of their identity 
with the original Dasyus, actually, won ascendancy and 
glory under the name of the Rurm, Kaurams^ or Krwis, 
even, going the length of speaking with contempt of 
the original Dasyus in their “literature”; that this 
undoubted triumph was effected, not by force of arras — 
though, that had been attempted, and failed — but by 
Brshmanical priest-craft, and an elaborate campaign of 
subtle intellectual intrigue; and lastly, that not o:iajy 
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were these so-called Kurus in no sense Aryas, but the 
Panch’alan Purus, Yadus, TCirvasas, Anus, and Druhyus 
(ever popularly and even in scholarly circles represented 
to this day as the Aryas), were in no sense Aryas either. 
Thus, I reject all conventionally accepted ideas associated 
with the names and considerations above set forth. 

Moreover, rejecting also all wild dreams regarding 
ages so unimaginably remote as the Miocene and Pliocene 
sub-periods of the Tertiary or Kainozoic Era, I am con- 
tent to go back for my beginnings no further than to 
what may be called Mythological Mediterranean times 
(themselves sufficiently nebulous ; though more or less 
definite knowledge is, in these days, rapidly eating into 
what has hitherto been the sphere of our nescience in 
that conne(?tion) : i.e.^ in regard to date, to anything earlier 
than say B.O. 0000, and later than say the end of the 
last Ice-Age in Europe, whenever that was. Be it dis- 
tinctly understood, however, that these epochal limitations 
arc not intended to represent aiiytliing in the shape of 
accuracy of (dironological statement. They are only 
adopted as provisional assumptions — mere aids to exposi- 
tion — since we must start, even thus nominally, from 
somewhere. It will be readily understood, I trust, how 
difficult is the task, not of saying all that it is necessary 
for me to say by ,way of intelligibly setting forth the views 
I hold on this subject, but of (compressing it within the 
limits of a paper, or even a series of papers, such as this. 
Adequately to describe in all its Ixiarings tluc position I 
take up, would really require the writing of a book; for 
even the minor ramifications are one and all big and 
important subjects in themselves. However, I shall try 
to do ray bes.t. ^ 

The old inconceivably hmglhy Melano-Leukochroic,, 
or Ouranian, Age of the MediteiTanean World — with its 
Moon-Wof’ship, Sun-Worship, and Nature-Cults — had long 
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since closed, in a political sense. Even its brilliant and 
more progressive successor, the llhodo-Leukochroic, or Zeus 
Age — with its still surviving but metamorphosed types of 
Sun-Worship and other Cults — had also nearly run its 
course, and was approaching its end. Throughout the Medi- 
terranean World, the Rosy-Blonds were still dominant; 
and probably centuries had elapsed since they sent out 
colonies into Central and North-Western Europe, who, 
superposing themselves upon, and amalgamating with, 
the “ Alpine ** (Kassi-descended Xantho-Melano-Leu- 
kochroic, or Yellowy Dark- White) races established 
there since Neolithic days, were building up new race- 
stocks, amongst whom the Cult of “ Hyperborean Apollo ” 
(which must have been a form of Greek Ah-Helios^ or 
AbSelios, not the much older Trojan or 

Apeildn) is supposed to have been in vogue, but was 
really only a conceit of later Greek literature, and some of 
whom eventually returned to a wholly transformed Medi- 
terranean World, to contribute to the birth of the Hellenic 
Race. Also the eastern statelet of Zsgreus had long since, 
come and gone and been revenged, and the beginnings of 
other and greater developments in regions west of Zagros 
were awaiting, in the womb of Time, the striking of the 
hour of their portentous birth. Divine names in some- 
thing like l6 and its variants were in the ascendant in 
Europe — particularly, perhaps, as seen in Yavan,’* the 
then name, or at any rate a very ancient name, of those 
renowned territories which, centuries thereafter, were to 
acquire even added glory in association with the probably 
originally solar name of Mellas, autochthonously the 
country of mythological Hera, i.e. of El as adopted into 
tho liQxxA^rSgime. Nevertheless, everywhere throughout 
the Great Central Zone — even beyond the Mediterranean 
World, eastwards as far as Western Asia — like ancient 
writings showing more or less clearly through a 
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palimpsest, the still older divine names in something like 
EL and its variants, Avhich had dominated the preceding 
Melelno-Leukochroic Age, were still in evidence, and still 
flourishing, especially in areas where developments in 
Volution were less advanced than they n’lere in the go- 
ahead, more central Mediterranean dominions of that 
dazzlingly brilliant political and cultural organization 
which, in deified personificational language, we may con- 
veniently refer to as Zetts. For instance, as far eastwards 
as Western Asia — in some now not easily ascertainable 
form, probably at one time connected with the Moon- and 
Sun-Cults of the old Melano-Leukochroic Age — had 
penetrated the divine name which we moderns first come 
across in the shape of that word rendered Vanim which 
is said to have been known to the Mitannians of the 
15th century B.C. Possibly it had an arclncan etymon 
in old Melano-Leukochroia. And possibly out of that 
had developed in Mediterranean regions the name 
Ouranos, This, in Western Asia, was represented, as 

some think, by Mitanniaii Vanina. My own views 

# 

in this connection are as follows. I reject the idea 
that the divine name Varum found its way westward 
from an Aryan East, and particularly from an Aryan 
India, into Mitanni of the 15th century B.C. I also 
reject now the idea that it arrived there from the 
Mediterranean West, either as a form of OuranoSy or as an 
independent development out of any older Mediterranean 
etymon out of which Ouranoa may be thought to have 
developed. In my opinion, shortly put, it originated 
amongst the Hittites of Boghaz-Kcui, as their name for 
Nannar, the old Moon-god of Haran and Ur. It is 
generally written Varum^ but this really was not its 
Hittite form. Winckler has given us that. It was 
Vru-w-na. This may be read either Uruwa-na, or (as 
w and m were interchangeable), Urum-ua. In early 
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Melano-Lcukochroic times, throughout the Great Central 
Zone running right across the world from the Pyrenees and 
Atlas in the West to what we now call China in the East, 
the supreme and ubiquitous cult was Moon-Worship. 
Originally, in those days (besides special and local names) 
the Moon was known as A a — whence, no doubt, the name 
of that basic old ** Semitic ** ethnos, the Aamu or Aa-ammi. 
Compare also Bomic Aah, as in Aahmes, In course of 
time khu^ ghU, or hu, meaning “ Illustrious,** or “ Prince,’* 
was added — ^whence the eventual name Akhu, otherwise 
called Sin. Incidentally it was also associated with Aku, 
or Agu, “ High.** In Sumer the chief seat of this cult 
was Ur, where the divinity seems to have been regarded 
as bi-sexual, and was called Nannar. When, according 
to the story in Genesis^ Abram went from Ur to Haran 
(l.e. to the capital of Mitanni), the God he worshipped is 
said to have been M~Shaddal, also bi-sexual. Eurther, 
in Haraii the Moon-god was then dominant, and was 
also known as Nannar. Why, then, all this talk about 
Varima in connection with Mitanni ? The Mitannians 
of the 15th century B.C. did not so call their Moon-god. 
They called him Nannar. Indeed, that name lasted there 
till the Christian Era. It was the Hittitos who called 
the chief deity of the Mitannians Uru-xo-nn. Now, what, 
in Hittite, did that signify ? It signified : “ Belonging 
to Ur,** or “ Lord of Ur,” or “ He (phallic) of Ur.” 
Naturally, along this line of thought, Varuna^ as a render- 
ing of Uru-w-uay is cut off from all connection with 
old Ouranos. We can ho longer accept Oumnos, or 
even its earlier European etymon, if any, as the source 
from which the name of the Moon- god in 15th century 
B.C. Mitanni came. It is by no means impossible, 
however, that Ouranoa found its way into the West from 
Babylonia, say via Lydia, with the early Etruscans, 
who were of Hittite blood. At any rate, throuprh the 
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channel of the Hittite language, as spoken at Boghaz- 
Keui and elsewhere in Asia Minor, what writers usually 
call the of B.C. 15th century Mitanni (but which 

was in fact Nannar descril)ed as “ Lord of Ur ”) now 
seems clearly traceable back to old Ur of the Chaldees 
of say the 20th century B.C. and before. This disposes 
finally of the conventional idea that Varma is an Indo- 
Aryan name, and must have been taken to Mitanni by 
Aryan migrants from India. As a matter of fact, the 
form Varum is a development out of, if not a corruption 
of, the original IfrTi-w-na^ the meaning of which, after 
analyzing the Hittite roots, is known ; and it found its 
way to India with those Pura-Satiu and Yiidai Amorite 
fugitives from Naharin who went east soon .after B.C. 
1151 and became the Purus and Yadils of JRip-Vedh 
records. 

Again, in connection with that aspect of the old 
Melano-Leukochroic Nature-Cult which was specially 
concerned with the mysteries of Re-Production, the 
divine name of the great and ancient sex-god On, 
An, or Aim {Aven), commonly called Mighty Father 
On,” i.e.j Ab-Alah-On aforesaid, was on everybody’s 
lips, throughout Asia Minor and Syria, nay, perhaps 
throughout the Great Central Zone, east and west. From 
this came the later TrSjan Apeilbn : but not the still later 
Greek divine name Ab~Melio8, or Ab^Helios, i.e., Ab-M, 
or “ Father El,” by us generally rendered Apollo, the 
sun-god, with which, however, Apeilbn originally had 
really nothing whatever in common. May not, therefore, 
Apa-VaUYan, or Apa-Var-Ydn, have been related to 
Ab^Alah-On, or Apeilbn, say as a corruption of, or 
approximation to, it? Time works many miracles in 
the shape of wonderful and startling transformations 
and transmutations: and in the vicissitudes of fortune 
experienced by these old divine names we see this 
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most interestingly exemplified. In the earlier stages 
of the old long-vanished Melano-Leukochroic Age — 
whether as deified personifications of Npture, Life, 
Fecundity, and the Forces and Organs of Re-Production, 
spiritually not lewdly regarded, or as deified personifica- 
tioas of the Moon and its complex and subtle influences — 
these old divine names Apeildn^ Apa-VaX- 

Yan^ or Apa-Far-Ymy and Varuna and Ottranos in 
their original associations), all gradually underwent a 
complete metamorphosis. Other imported ideas became 
in course of time connected with these cults, until 
at last the sexual or quasi-sexual associations that 
originally used to cling around them passed more 
or less into oblivion, and were succeeded by, indeed 
transmuted into, and identified with, those conceptions 
which eventually accumulated around AbSelios, or 
Apollo, the sun- god, Homeric OuranoSy the sky-god, and 
Varu^ the Vedic sky-god, whether of the Night or 
of the Day. But in after ages Apa- Val- Ydn and the word 
rendered Varuna travelled still farther East, and found 
themselves, in primitive India, in the company of a 
sun-god named Surguy whose feminine counterpart was 
Surya* The question at once arises : Did Surya (masc.) 
derive from Western Helios ? And if so, how ? And 
did Surya (fern.) derive from Western H^d^ And 
if so, how ? Certainly, both of these seenr very likely. 
I shall revert to this subject later on. Now, this 
progress ever eastward lUivy have been effected in 
three ways — (1) naturally, along the incalculably ancient 
alignment of the Great Central Zone, (2) as accompany- 
ing the flood of migrant Bosy-Blonds pouring into the 
Orient from subsided Rhodoohroia, and (3) as accompany- 
ing the Ffira-Satiu ^nd Yadai-Afiiorite and other fugitiv^d 
who fled from Western Asia (“ Rivers-land ”) into Central 
Asia drea B.C. 1151. and eventuallv turned un in 
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trans-Indus Sapta-Sindhavali as the Purus, YSdus, TUrva^s, 
Antis, and Druhyus of the Rig- Veda^ whom scholarship 
and popular belief in India insist on regarding as the 
Aryas.” I shall consider each of these possibilities more 
fully later on. So, also, the Near- Eastern Melano- 
Leukochroi, or Dark- Whites, of B.C. 4^th millennial Uri, 
or Kiiiri (later Agade, or Akkad, i.e., “ Bighlands ’*), and 
Kengi (later Sumer, or “ Lowlands ’*) had their Rel^ 
which was simply a shortened form of original old Ab-El 
(by the later Babylonians of B.O., 2050 and the still later 
Assyrians rendered Ahu-llu)^ or “ Father El.” In much 
later, say B.C. 12th century, Syria^ we find the well- 
known variant Raal^ which is traceable back to the very 
same old Mediterranean Melano-Leukochroic source. Mr. 
Abinas Chandra Das calmly represents Baal and Rig'- 
Vedia Vala as identical {Rig- Fedic hidia^ p. 192). Well, 
perhaps they were : but then, again, perhaps they were 
not. As the American guest remarked : “You cain’t quite 
always sometimes tell.” Certainly, V{da was not a Sun- 
god at all, but a Drought-fiend. In any case, however — 
tested bv Mr. Das’s own dominant attitude, that everv- 
thing racial and cultural outside Rig-Vedic India looks 
back to that India for its original source of life and 
significance, and therefore that Baal, being a divine name 
of mere Western Asia, must have derived from V(da, the 
Rig-Vedic divine name — Mr. Das’s presentation of the 
matter will not “ hold water,” “ at least not good water,” 
as the saying is. Baal, in that form, happens to have 
been not an original name. Undoubtedly it was a corrup- 
tion, or shortened form, of the much older real name 
Ab-El, meaning “ Father El,” just as the original form 
(jf Bacchus was Ab-Ibcchos. If, therefore, as Mr. Das 
would have us believe, Baal and Vala were identical, 
Vala must also be a modified or shortened form of 
some more r(‘al original in India — an eavli.es diTWe 
40 
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name compounded say of Apa and some unknown equi- 
valent in Miocene or Pliocene Sapta-Sindhu for El. But, 
outside Apa- VaU Yaii, is there evidence anywhere to l)e 
found that any such name ever existed ? I venture to 
think that not even Mr. Das — fearless in these matters 
though he be — will contend for that. For him Vala.^ in 
that form, is a definite, original, self-suhsistent name. 
Hence, I fear, we must conclude that in this matter 
Mr. Das has been woefully hut willingly misled by a 
very superficial resemblance between two perhaps entire- 
ly different words. In this respect indeed, he appears, to 
hold himself ever at the mercy of the slightest- pro- 
vocation, and rises readily to every dangling lly. 
Witness, for example, his all too readily venturesome 
remark, on the very same page, that Uatchuf^ the name 
of a god who, he says, was worshipped by the Phoenicians 
(whom, by the way, he actually identifies as descendants 
of the Paijis of ancient Sapta-Sindhu), “ for aught we 
know may he a corruption of the Vedic word Ribhu ” ! 
On this my only comment is that, “ for aught we know,” 
Iflg-Vedio Vain may have been a subsequent and far- 
travelled variant, on Indian lips, of an original Babylonian, 
Assyrian, and Syrian liel, or Baal. That — as well in 
reason as on the available evidence — is at any rate a 
much more likely view than Mr. Das’s. Witness also his 
assertion — perfectly ridiculous, yet apparently put for- 
ward in all seriousness — that the name ChaUUea (wdiich, 
of course, was nothing more or less than Kuldd, Kardd, or 
Kasddt l.e.i the “da,” or “deh,” or “country,” of the Kassi), 
derives from Cholade^a^ the designation, he says, conferred 
on the coastlands of the Persian Gulf in southern Sfimer 
by an imaginary party of Chola colonists from Southern 
India, who, some time in the dimly remote past, had 
settled there as followers of Mr. Das’s wonderful but 
equally imaginary Pai^is {^Ig-Vedic India, pp. 201, 202)i 
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Again, in the Valley oi* the Nile, amongst the illustrious old 
llomiu — where civilization^ though developed in compara- 
tive isolation, and on lines peciiliai ly itw own, and though 
even tinged with Khodo-Leukochroic influences, was yet 
really rooted in the culture of the long-vanished Medi- 
terranean ^relano-Leiikoohroic Age — the divine name Ua 
was at times supreme. Now, Jia was nothing hut a 
transmuted form of h'l, through the intorm(‘diate variant. 
Lit: for in that land, as in many others, I and r were 
phonetically interchangeable. 'I'his, indeed, seems to be 
a characteristic ot‘ all languages still jweserving phonetic 
memories of the more rudimentary stages of human pro- 
gress. Not impossibly, too, in Mitanni (the beginnings 
of which T shall describe presently), the divine name 
MHru^ which is really of ITittite origin, was simply 
old J?/, or Xc, or Xrr, as conceived and worshipped by the 
iiihahitants of that country, /.c., the “ Mits.** Lastly, even 
to this day, throughout what wo call the Semitic World — 
nay, throughout that still more extensive realm knowm as 
Islam — flourishes the divine name or Al Thihf 

i.r. Al Lah — vet another mere variant of old Melano- 
Leukochroic El : for, though disguised in long familiar 
conventional garb, it is really nothing hut “ The Xa,” or 
“ The X/.” All these old divine names, therefore — O?/, 
Apollm, VaruTta^ A pa- Val~ Yan^ or Apa- Var - 1 «m, OuranoSi 
Ely Bay LZiy Bely and Mitra- -would seem to have lieen 
more or less related to eacli other ; some of them, at 
times, were perhaps in some vague way even interchange- 
able ; and their fluid, kaleidoscopic, and elusive associa- 
tions somehow suggest the idea that Moon-Worship, 
Sun-Worship, and the M^orship of the Forces of Re- 
production, were in olden times rather mixed up, or at 
any rate mixable up, with one another. 

But there w'as also another very distinct and very 
prominent group of divine and other names which did not 
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belong to the above palimpsest. ” order. In their original 
associations they were clearly rooted in the remote old 
Melano-Leukochroio Age. Nevertheless, they undoubtedly 
appear as ostensibly integral parts of the system of divine 
and other names in something like 10 and its variants 
which specially characterized the new Rhodo-Leukochroic 
Age. Tn other words, they had been deliberately 
appropriated and incorporated into that new system by 
the powers that w^ere. Poetically or mythologically 
expressed, Zem had married Hera. Hence, of course, 
the appearance of El in a feminine form. Indeed, 
this name HWi was the leading representative of the 
group. We find them in a vast variety of protean trans- 
formations — probably impossible, or at least very difficult, 
now to trace — but back of them all stands the dim vet 
majestic old divine name, El. In connection with the 
ubiquitous modifications of this original basis which later 
times reveal, we have to remember that in many regions 
not only were I and r phonetically interchangeable, but 
h and % were also subject to a similar sort of law. Thus, 
to mention only a few, in Greek Mythology, or in later 
Greek poetry Imsed on that Mythology, we have Hera, 
Hdlios (Cp. Sirius, though I am aware that this is 
alleged to come from Seirios), Hellas, Selene (Cp. the 
word Serene), Helene, and so forth. And in Khem we 
find or Hor, rendered Sol by the lateV Romans. 

But though — up to the epoch of the subsidences in 
Rhodochroia — the Rosy-Blonds were dominant throughout 
the Mediterranean World and its spheres of influence, 
yet, from an ethnical point of view, humanity as a whole 
(leaving out the American continent and Australia) 
was roughly divisible into 3 main types (1) the Xantho- 
chroi, or Yellofos, i.e., the Turanian ethnoi, in tlie 
northernmost zone ; (2) the Melano-Leukochroi, or Dark^ 
Whites, in the Central Zone, stretching from the Pyrenees 
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and Atlas* in the extreme west, to th<! farthest limits of 
Asia in the extreme east — throughout which regions (save 
for the quasi-blond Libyans near Atlas) Alan was small, 
slight, and brunet, and inclined to be dolicho-cephalic, 
yet with a tendency to partake also of the characteristics 
of the racial types with whom he came most into contact, 
whether to the north, or to the south : those who dwelt 
in Syria and the regions round about becoming specially 
known later on as the “Semites’'; and (3) the Blackft^ 
swarming throTighout the southernmost zone, and 
ultimately, no doubt, tracing back their descent to 
“ Gondwanaland ” origins. Of course, too, besides these 
3 foundational types, there was also one other important 
type, which was really the result of a vast amalgamation, 
seemingly initiated somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Caucasus, between tlie Turanian Yellows of 
the northernmost zone and the Dark-Whites of the 
Central Zone, in days (incalculably remote) when all 
these contributory elements were in a primitive stage 
of development in volution: T refer to the barbarous 
Kassi, who for the most part, confined themselves, or were 
confined, to the great mountain-ganglions and wilds in 
every continent,, e.g. to the uplands of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, to the plateaus and wildernesses of Asia, 
and to the highlands of Kephenian Ethiopia in Africa. 
Throughout all these zones, up to the period of w’hioh 
I am now about to speak, such a being as a Rosy-Blond 
man had been absolutely unknown. 

For untold ages — say up to B.C. 6000, though I do not 
pretend that that is any more probable than B.C. 8000 or 
B.C. 9000 — the seat and centre of Rhodo-Leukochroic.(* <?- 
Rosy-Blond) culture, power, and glory had been in the 
territories now represented by Greece, Crete and the iEgean 
Sea. This last did not exist then. Neither did Crete in 
its present islandic form. There was no communication 
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between the Axine and the “ Great Green Sea,” as the 
IStli dynasty Pharaohs called the Mediterranean. From 
the points now known as Salonica and the Dardanelles in 
the north, down to the southern shores of Crete, the land- 
area was continuous. In othei* words, what we call Asia 
Minor extended westward in one solid mass as far as 
the western shores of Greece. Probably there Avas no 
separate Morea then : and what for ages h-is been Crete 
was then merely the southernmost limit of a compact and 
unbroken epolroa, Tfiixloy, we know (see 

//or), rejects the idea that sudden, widespread, .and 
overwhelming disaster overtook the regions now occupied 
by the Grecian Archipelago, and metamorphosed them 
into their present broken-up, insular aspect. Nevertheless, 
that — or something approximating to that, though not of a 
cataclasmic nature — is exactly what I submit occurred, 
somewhere about this epoch, B.C. 9000-6000 aforesaid. 
Moreover, Huxley’s remarks have reference to a very 
wide geographical area — much w'ider than that which I 
have in vieAV here. Also, in respect of time, his observa- 
tions reach back to a period much more arcbaBan than 
any with Avhich w^e need concern ourselves just noAv. 
Furthermore, a writer in the Encyclopcedia Brit arnica^ 
quoted by Mr. Abinas Chandra Das {Rig- Vedio India, 
p. 26), says — 

there is strong reason to suspect, from the evidence of recent 
volcanic change in that locality ” (he had been speaking of the Black 
Sea, the Caspian, and the Aral, as now constituting merely the * sur- 
vivals ' of a former great * Asiatic Mediterranean *) “ that the opening 
of the Bosphorus took place within a period which geologically 
speaking was very recent.” 

Be it remembered that the levels of the two Seas — the 
European Mediterranean, or “ Great Green Sea,” and the 
Asiatic Mediterranean, eventually reduced {nter alia) to 
the RontiiB Axinvs (afterwards JE^ixinm) — ^were not the 
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same. The former was lower than the latter. Hence 
when the northern harriers burjst, the one sea drained 
off into the other — the process lasting until both seas had 
attained a common level. The down-flow could not have 
been either very violent or in alarming volume, as is 
demonstrated by the sur])rising narrowness of the two still- 
existing channels through which the flood must have found 
its way, i. e. the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Never- 
theless, even at the rate at which the change was in fact 
effected, the result —so far as epeiric llhodochroia was 
concerned — seems to have been tremendous. One after 


another — slowly, j)erhaps, but uoik^ the less surely — con- 
siderable areas must have disintegrated, subsided, and 
at last disappeared beneath the (',ver-augmenting waters, 
until eventually the Archipelago, as it has b(‘en known 
historically for centuries, was formed. Some writers, 
it appears, have sought !;o identify these events with the 
so-called Dcukaliau Deluge. The suggestion is a harm- 
less one, and was sure to occur to sonuibody. Traditions 
of a Great Deluge are world-wide. Nearly every histori- 
cal ethnos had such a tradition, ard of course localized 
it. Dcukaliou is merely tluj Jiame with which th(‘ version 
localizing the tradition in Greece is associated. The 
common truth behind all these sj)ecial and local traditions 
is simply this that, as noticed in a ])!•(* vious paper, soine- 
tim i in the inconceivably remote past, deluge after deluge 
periodically overwhelmed the Earth, as, one after another, 
its Saturu-lik(i rings of volatilized substances sank lower 
and lower till they reached the e itical level where 
condens itioii into water naturally took place ; and even- 
tually one great final Varsha occurred — after which the 
skies cleared, the Sun shone forth in all its glory, and 
the first Rainbow appeared in the heavens. Since then. 


specific countries may from time to time have been 
visited with more or less extensive and disastrous floods. 
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but none of them are in the slightest degree assooiable 
with The Deluge above referred to. All —even the Babble* 
nian and Biblical Floods — have been comparatively insigni- 
ficant affairs, of a purely local and temporary importance, 
and memorable only for those ethnoi whom they actually 
affected. 

Now, when an entire country is subjected to the 
experience which thus overtook and overwhelmed 
Tlhodochroia, what happens to its inhabitants ? Two 
alternatives lie before them. One is to stay at home 
and be drowned, 'fhe other is niigralion, with a view' 
to effecting new settlements elsew'herc. Naturally the 
lihodo-Leukochroians ado ted the latter alteimative- 
Thus, it. w’as at this treraendnus crisis in the fortunes of 
their ancient and illustrious Home-Land that, as already 
outlined in my lectures last November, w^avc after wave 
of liosy-Blond migrants issued out of disintegrating 
llhodochroia, and rolled forth into the East. Europe, to 
the north, was thickly inhabited, not only by Colonials of 
their own blood, but also by the multitudinous “ Alpines 
of the Central and South-Eastern uplands above-mentioned. 
Whether, in those days, any such people as the so-called 
Hyperboreans really existed out-side the imaginations 
of later Greek poets and other Vticrafi, we need not 
stop to enquire. Africa, as an area of settlement, meant 
perilous, costly, and troublesome sea-voyages. Besides, 
cultured old Khem lay right in their path ; beyond 
Khem w^ere the very undesirable Kiissi of the Upper 
Nile; and, apart from these considerations, they were 
averse from submerging their identity as llosy-Blonds in 
the seething ocean of undeveloped Gondw'analand humanity 
w'hich tilled up the rest of that enormous continent. 
On the other hand the Xanthochroi of Turanian Asia 
were a highly civilized, physically fine, and morally 
estimable race; in Western Asia also — besides th^ 
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Amoriics, blonds like themselves — were to be found th< 
“ Semites ” (though that partieular name had probabli 
not yet arisen) ; and lastly, straight into the realms tha 
seemed so inviting, lying ready to be traversed, was thi 
very convenient land-bridge of Asia-Minor, as wo nov 
call it. 

In those early days, the sub-stock of mixed Xantho 
chroic and Western Asiatic Melano-Leukochroic descen 
who, under the name of the Khatti, Khebi, or Hittites 
eventually established themselves in the interior of Ash 
Minor, and acquired considerable renown and power, a: 
well there as in the regions afterwards known as Naharin 
Matheiia, or Mitanni, and Syria, had probably not ye‘ 
come into existence, at least as a naliou. 

Whether the Amorites of the Orontes Vall(‘y, and ii 
particular of the country known as Ja-a-di^JaWt^ OJ 
YCfdai, near later iSaiiial, in Northern Syria -an undoubt 
edly red dish -blond type of humanity — were of originally 
Arediterraiiean llhodo-Leukochroic stock, or only ol 
Libyan stock (a kind of proto- blond humanity, whost 
ruddiness, if any, was not exactly identical with the lily- 
white and rosy tints of the Irue lihodo-Lcukochroi) 
whether, even if of Rliodo-Leukochroic stock, they arrivec 
in Amora, via the Asia Minor land-bridge, with thest 
migrating floods of ilhodo-Leukochroi, <»r had elfectetl 
their settlement there at some still earlier ago (which was 
highly probable) ; or whether, if of Libyan stock, they 
had found their way into M'estern Asia, also ages ago, but 
ww* arclnean Khcni, and so journeyed up to the Oroutet- 
Valley from the South — these are questions into which 
I do not at j)rcsent enter. 

What we are concerned with just now is the fad 
that— consequent upon the break-up of ancient Mediter- 
ranean IMiodochroia, any time between say 11. C. bOOU 
and B. C. 6000 — a mighty flood of Rosy- Blond migration 
41 
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passed into Western Asia. This was an epochal event ; 
for it marked 80methini»: which had never been known 
before — the presence of Rosy-Blond man in Asia, as a 
permanent settler. I mean in such overwhelming force 
as to inaugurate an ethnical revolution in the Orient— for, 
from this point of view, the Arnorite settlements in Syria 
were practically negligible. 

Thus, in those days, throughout thfc entire Orient, 
there were no Airyaiiians, no Aryas, no Babylonians, no 
Assyrians, no Modes, no Persians, no Cathayaiis, no Syri- 
ans (in the sense in which Abram was said to have been 
a Syrian — sec Deat. xxvi, 5), and most certainly no 
Hebrews and no Jews, though possibly the Israelites were 
already individuating as an “ Aamu sub-tribe — in short, 
none of the great fairish historic races of the liJast with 
whose names and fortunes w^e hav(' all, more oi* less, been 
familial’ since our very childhood. Hoav so? Because not 
one of them had then been Ijorn ! IJitherto nine out of 
every ten of us, 1 venture to assert, have probably been 
under the vague impression that as adsorijdi glebae 
in the East, the famous old ethnoi above referred to 
have alicays been in existence, ever since the dawn of 
Time. I now^ propose to lift a corner of the veil from 
the long-obscured conditions under which these ancient 
and well-known races really sjirang into being as brand*- 
new" stocks of humanity. • 

I speak of a mighty flood of Rhodo-Leukochroic 
emigration, as if it had l)een one great moA^ement w'hich 
took place during a ])articular year or years and then 
ceased But what really occurred Avas naturally spread 
over a very long period — probably a century or more — 
during which stream after stream, first of adventurers 
and explorers, then of genuine emigrants — tall, rosy- 
blond, enterprising dollclio-cephals — issued from the old 
Mediterranean Home-land and fared forth into what must 
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assuredly have beeu for maiij’^ of them “The Unknown.’* 
Of course they took with them their fifoods and chattels — 
everythin^, in fact, that was portable. But over and 
above these “household ^ijods, ” much else must. also have 
gone with the depai ting hosts in tlu^ shape of some at 
least of the cultural treasures of their unique race — its 
peerless traditions, its dialects, sciences, and arts, its 
divine and other name 3 s, its philosophies and faiths, its 
laws and institutions, its usages and mannevs, its hyrano- 
logies and folk-songs, all its distinguishing characteris- 
tics, physical, intellectual, intuitional, and spiritual, and 
(from a worldly point of view, perhaps more valuable 
than aught else; ils pre-eminent capacity for profiting, 
especially morally, from the lessons of experience — a trait 
which, probably more strikingly than any other, distin- 
guishes the Culture- Races from tin* Rarbarons (though 
possibly highly civilized) Races. 

Let us also note here another impo>'iant fact. Assum- 
ing that these mom(‘iitous happenings are assignable to 
ni*na R. C. 6000, what, in the way of revelations, do we 
obtain by a reference to the Zodiac ? The Celestial Vernal 
Equinox must then have l)een at the point between 1 
Cancer and 30 Gemini ; the Celeetial Summer Solstice 
would have been between 1 Libra and 30 Virgo; the 
Celestial Autumnal Equinox would have been between 
I Oapricornus and 30 Sagittarius ; while the Celestial 
Winter Solstice would have lain at the point between 
I Aries and 30 Pisces, our present conventional, though not 
actual, Spring Equinox !. In the terminology of Hindu 
astronomers, the Cedestial Winter Solstice, or AyoAmnUii 
would have been between Rmts Mesha and Mim ; while 
the Celestial Vernal Equinox, or Jlshnvat for Vasanta, 
would have been between Knrka and Mithuna, In 
those days, be it rem(‘mbered, all Eastern —and probably 
then comparatively undeveloped -races, are supposed to 
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have opened tlicMr year calendrically at what, for each of 
them, would have been its actual Winter Season. The 
Rihodo-Leukoehroi, as we shall scm?, opened their year 
calendrically at the Sprint Equinox. A recollection of 
these facts will prove useful when Ave come to deal with 
early Snmerian and Babylonian history, and with the 
calendrical reforms pi’ovided for tlie A^adeans upon 
the advent in their midst of the cultured and masterly 
Rhodo Leuko-Turanians. They will also he useful to us 
in considering? hereaftc'r the calendrical systems of all 
those j?reat historical races of tlui ancient Orient whose 
ethnic and cultural origins arc* traceable, in part at least, 
to the in-coming migrant Rhodo-Leukochroi. 

Noav let us folloAV the march of eveift s, as they occur- 
red from time to time after this wondmTul epoch, Hrra 
B. C. 0000. Tracing the slow but steady and impressive 
progress eastwards of these energetic, resourceful, and 
culture-laden Rosy-Blonds, wt5 find that the first notice- 
able result of their advent in Western Asia was the 
birth of that multitudinous, powerful, and in every way 
wonderful race Avhich T propose to call the Tihodo-Lenko~ 
Turanians — the first great brand-new sub-stock to appear 
in the now metamorphosing Orient. In personal appearnnee 
they were beautiful : indeed, probably much like what we 
now know as the fair idealized type of SJiiv. Their 
geographical cunabula, or area of characterization, may be 
defined roughly as the regions stretching between the upper 
courses of the Euphrates (perhaps even the Halys) on the 
west, and the southern end of the Caspian Sea — or possibly 
it was then the great Asiatic Mediterranean — on the east. 
Regarded thus broadly, it is not impossible that they were 
identical with those widely difi'used nomadic folk to whom, 
in much later Babylonian records, vague reference is 
sometimes made under the name of the Ummmi Mandii, 
But their final and concentrated expression is undoubtedly 
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to be found in that interesting and liighly cultured 
settled ethnos who were known to the 18th dynasty 
Romiii in the I5th century B.C. as the Maihemam^ or 
Mitamiianfi, hut who, before thou, had been estal)- 
lished lor centuries in the territories Iving within, 
i.e.^ on the (vistern side of, the great btnul of PrSt 
near Niy, thus corresponding with what is called in 
the Bible Haran, or Paddan-Aram, l.e., Aram of the Two 
Rivers, or later Upper Mesopotamia, and adjoining the 
region more specifically known toThothmrvs TIT as Naharln, 
or the “ Rivers-Country,” between Euphrates and Orontes. 
As a matter of fact, too, this Mitanni-- wherein lay the 
“ City of Nahor ” (/y\, of Naharina) — was really the country 
upon which Abram and the other elder Tlebrew patri- 
archs, when sojourning down south as strangers in Kharn, 
arc said by Ezra (or whatever that name stands for) to have 
looked back so wistfully as their true home-land {Oeu. xii. 
1 ; xxiv. t, 5, 10 ; xxviii. 2). Moreover, it was clearly the 
realm over which those other two (and probably more 
historical) O. T. celebrities, Tiidkhula, King of Nations in 
the 20th century B,C., and Kushiin Rishathaim (probably 
also meaning “ Rosh of Satiu, or Peojdes ”) in the 1 oth 
century B.C., are recorded to have ruled. Lastly, it is there 
that — in the names of certain of its deities, usually rendered 
Varuha, Mitra, Indra and the Nasatyau — we come upon 
our first “ find ” of evidence in support of the proposition 
that the stream of transmitted culture, in the guise of 
divine names such as these (which were really Hittitc 
names), moved from the Mediterranean West eastward, 
and not, as the old school of Sanskritists and others 
would have us believe, from the Orient (especially the 
Indian Orient) westward into the old Mediterranean 
World or the countries more or less adjacent thereto. 

Of course, such a stupendous happening as the amal- 
gamation of vast numbers of these eastwardly migrating, 
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but temporarily settling, Rhodo-Leiikochroi, or Rosy- 
Blonds, witli the autochthonous TflrSnians dwelling 
between say the upper courses of Euphrates, or even 
perhaps the Halys, in the west, and the southern end of the 
Caspian Sea, or perhaps the great Asiatic Mediterranean, 
in the oast, and the consequent, coming into existence in 
those regions of the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians, was not a 
thing whicli could have been efleeted even in a generation 
or two. The inter-marryings and blendings would have 
gone on for centuries : and centuri(*s more would doubtless 
have had to (‘lapse before th(j new race- typo attained to 
noticeable manifestation. For the actual coming into 
recognized being, tberefore, of the new race, wo may 
reasonably allow say an entire Zodiacal Age. This — a 
period of about 2ir)5f years — w ould, in this case, have 
been represented by Gemini. All that time the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox — oi iginally at the point between 1 Cancer 
(Itaai Karka) and 30 Gemini (Uasi Mithmia) — was slowdy 
but steadily, and no doubt imperceptibly, shifting retro-, 
gressively through Gemini, or MithJma, from point, or 
degree, 30, to degree 1, until at last an entirely new Age 
was ushered in by its entry into degree 30 of Taurus, or 
Baal Vriahahha — to the old Romiu of Khem knowm as 
Mea-Ua (“ Child of the sun-god Ra”), the “ Young Zodia- 
cal Bull,” or AbU\ as the Near-Eastern Melano-Leuko- 
chroi, or Dark-White “ Semites,” called it. This epoch, 
according to my arithmetic, would have been Conventional 
B.C. 1311 J, or say True B.C. Hindu astronomers 

would describe the Celestial Vernal Equinox {Mahrwiahupa 
Sankranti) as just entering the Nakahatra Mrigaahiraa ; 
and the Winter Solstice, they would say, was somewhere 
iu Nakahatra Uttara Bhadrapada, We would describe 
it as just entering Aquarius {Uaai Kumbha). This epoch, 
then, must have synchronized with what the old Romia 
of Khem called the Pt^h-Sekhet Age —for the Summer 
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Solstice, or “ Place of Eire,” was then just entering 30 
Leo {S’mha or Sekhet) from the direction of Virgo. It 
was also what the late Mr. Bal Gaug^ldhar Tilak, in chap- 
ter iv of his book The Orion, calls the “Orion epoch,” 
or “ Agrahayani epoch ” : for, hi5 submits, MrigaMrna is 
really a synonym for Agnthaynni, which literally means 
“ commencing the year,” and, as Paniui teaches, supplies 
a derivative word for the montli of MrlgaMrmt. 

All this is no doubt very interesting : but the important 
fact to note is that — subject to what 1 am about to say 
presently — the world, whether east or west, or north or 
south, as yet knew nothing whatever — indeed, had not 
yet so much as ever heard — of the Ary a and Aryanimn, 
Most certainly neither the man nor the name had ever 
yet reached India, then the exclusive home of divers 
kinds of more or less degraded NimAas — yellow, mixed, 
and black — and of those Bmym who there represented 
the barbarous yellowy dark-white Kassi-descended Tokhs, 
or Wolf-Eolk, of highland and wilderness Niim-Ma, or 
Si-Nim, And whatever, in that respect, wjis true of InduL, 
was ecj[ually true of Sapta-Sindhavah, or Sapta-Sindhu, 
as Mr. Las usually calls it. Even the Airymians had not 
yet come into existence. 

h urtJiermore, if, up to this epoch — the opening of the 
Tauric Era — the world was absolutely ignorant of the 
Aryan individual, it follows that the sacred books of that 
individual, the VeAm, were also known to nobody, at least 
under that name. Whether what eventually became 
their abstract contents were evolving elsewhere, is another 
question entirely. 

But while, throughout these 2155f years of Gemini 
{Umi Mithum), the great ethnic amalgamation above 
referred to was in progress, other happenings and other 
outside peoples were by no means standing still. All the 
eastwardly migrating Kosy-Blouds did not settle down 
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•ermaiiently in llhodo-Leuko-Turaiiia. In fact, the main 
ias» of them proceeded on their way, or perchance merely 
iifused themselves farther eastward, till at last they 
amc to the regions called in later Macedonian .times 
ogdiana and Bactria, or roughly modern Bokhara, 
’he country thus traversed was part of the wilderness 
lid hilly territory then and for ages past the haunts 
f the barbarous Wolf-Folk, or Tokhs, and which in 
ue time the probably related Khatti, or Hittites, 
'^ere accordingly to know as Si-Nim, and the later 
labylonians and Assyrians as Num-Ma — both names 
terally meaning “ Wolf-Lands.’’ Eventually, however, 
liey acquired the imported meaning of “ Highlands ” — 
diereupon the Wolf-Folk ” became known as the Tokhs, 
p “ People of the Snowy-llanges.” In Bokhara the 
iifused Rosy- Blonds settled down permanently : but as, 
1 their dialect, “ Highlands ” was represented by the 
ord Jlti/dUf the country becamc3 so called, while they 
lemselves acquired the derivative name of Airi/mlainif 
e., “ Highlanders.” In course of time Airyan became 
nowii as yiirt/ai)o- yaejtfy or the “ Airyanian Home-land.” 
'he Tokhs of the surrounding wilderness country — which 
ow received the name of Turan — they called J)ahym, 
terally “ Hill-men,” though these did not necessarily all 
ve in the uplands. Doubtless they also called them 
'urn: and possibly also Vehrharv-Danyhacq^ or “Wolf- 
’olk.” Here, also, it is convenient to explain that the 
Lassi-country specifically known as KashshQ was of course 
n integral part of old Si-Nim, or Num-Ma — and originally 
i was even included under that wide name. When, 
owever, the name AiryZm^ meaning “ Highlands,” came 
ito vogue, Kashshu also adopted that name (for the Kassi 
ould and can never resist imitating the cultured races) ; bi%t 
acre it took the form .Eil-am — whence the familiar name 
Ud/ui, which, how^ever, was more general than Kdnhshu, 
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Now, this further diffusion eastwards of the original 
K/Osy-Blond migrants may have begun either early or late 
in the Gemini, or Mithma^ Age — Conventional B. C. 
64)67-4311 J — ^and therefore tlie definite beginnings of 
Airy an, as a newly established country, and of the 
Airyanians, as an individuated people, are assignable to 
what can only be an equall}^ indeterminable stage in the 
succeeding Tauric, or Vrishahhon, Era, which extended 
from Conventional H.C. 4311^- to Conventional B.C. 2155J. 
The probabilities are that the process of Rosy-Blond 
diffusion eastward from Rhodo-Leuko-Turania began 
during the amalgamations which gave rise to the new 
ethnic sub-stock in the last mentioned country, and did 
not wait till that countrv and that new sub-stock had 
actually come into existence. Hence, I conclude that 
Airyavo-Vaeja and the Airyanians began definitely and 
recognizably to individuate some time early in the Tauric 
Era — in round numbers, sav about Conventional B.C. 3500. 
Of the Arya, specifically so called, there we^e as yet, 
hotoever, no signs whatever. I incline to think that that 
group did not originate till Assyrian influences had 
spread eastward and had given rise to differences of 
opinion in Airyavo-Vaeja. Also, there were then no 
such countries as Media and Persia, because no sucli 
peoples as the Medes and the Persians had ever yet come 
into existence. 34ieir beginnings were still hidden — the 
former in Mitannian fortunes, and the latter in Kephenian 
developments. 

Meanwhile the ancient races in Mesopotamia had been 
following out their destiny. In both Uri, or Kiuri 
(A gads)’ and Kengi (Sumer), the population consisted 
very largely of Near-Eastern Melano-Leukochroi, or 
Bark- Whites. Indeed, in Agade, these formed the bulk of 
the inhabitants. In other words, they were mainly of 
what afterwards came to be called “ Semitic ” stock. In 
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Sumer, however — where these Dark-White autochthons, 
or at least some of them, were known as the ** Aamfl ** — 
there was also a very strongly represented, perhaps 
dominant, Turanian element, who, however, were pro- 
bably not pure Xanthochroi, but a blond between that 
foundational stock and West Asian representatives of 
the small slight Dark-Whites of the great Central Zone. 
To the east, in the uplands of Si-Nim, or Num-Mft (now 
beginning to be called Eil-am), dwelt the powerful and 
perhaps imitationally civilized, but certainly barbarous, 
Kftshshi, or KAssi. Just then they were in one of their 
envious, restless moods, and were for ever raiding their 
more cultured neighbours to the west. Indeed, sometimes 
their aggressions were of a more permanent character 
than attaches to what, in these connections, specialists 
seem to delight in calling “ Semitic razzias.^' Flitting 
about in the extreme north, were a number of shadowy 
rulers, who are sometimes styled kings, and sometimes 
merely pateds, or priest- viceroys. For instance, Utag 
was a patesii while Knbi-lshtar was a king. Quite 
possibly the over-lords of these dimly perceptible patdaia 
were.K&ssi potentates whose star was temporarily in the 
ascendant. 

But, if we interrogate the records of the past, we 
shall find that, instigated by an innate devilish spirit. 
Barbarism— ever represented by some Kassi-descended 
sthiios — is periodically obsessed by an irresistible impulse 
drst to deceive, and then to attempt to destroy, the 
Cultured World for the time being. The epoch we are 
now dealing with seems to have been marked by one of 
these treacherous and stupendous upheavals. Culture was 
represented by A gads and SQmer: Barbarism, of course, 
by the Kftssi in ElSm. 

In the meantime, Rhodo-Leuko-Tar&nia had advanced 
far along the road of Progress, both material and otherwise. 
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Just as, ethnically, it was a blend of B^y-Blond blood 
and local TQranian blood, so, in regard to Civilization, 
it was a composite expression of Bhodo-Leukochroio 
and local TQranian cultures. As a military power — though 
it had never yet been put to the test of actual werfare — 
it was recognised as being in the very first rank. In 
short — whether in respect of its economical resources, or 
politically, or culturally, or from any other point of 
view — it was already becoming the hub of the civilized 
universe, the great Distributing-Centre whence, from 
that time forward, were to issue into the Orient all those 
mighty but hitherto cloud-covered streams, whether of 
Bacial Development or of Cultural Progress, which after- 
wards so magically transformed the East, and of which 
the long line of pontiffs from whom we are supposed 
unthinkingly and unquestioningly to take our “know- 
ledge” have hitherto vouch-safed us such a nebulous, 
contradictory, and upside-down account. 

It was to this great power that, in the day of their 
extremity, the Melano-Leukochroi of Agade applied for 
assistance in the mighty task of repelling the murderous 
assault of Barbarism. In short, they formally requested 
the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians to take peaceable possession 
of their country, to administer its affairs, and to protect it 
from external aggression. The Rhodo-Leuko-TQranians 
consented ; and it was in pursuance, apparently, of the 
arrangement so come to that, circa B.C. 2750, as is 
supposed, though I am much more inclined to suggest 
B. 0. 8750, we find Sharra-Ql, with his “ fair ”-oom- 
plexioned followers, riding into Agad5 and ushering in 
the dawn of an entirely new regime. For some reason or 
>ther, however — ^probably race-pride, which urged the 
iominant new-comers to assume an attitude of aloofness, 
md thus stood in the way of a fusion of races — this first 
attempt at Reform in Agade proved wholly abortive. 
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Possibly Sharru-Gi was the founder of that early line of 
rulers — consisting, as far as is yet known, of S kings — which 
is usually styled the Dynasty of Kish, Now, Kish reminds 
us strongly of Kusli^ and therefore suggests the idea that 
before Sharru-Gi’s advent, Agade had been under KSiSsite 
domination, and that, when the intruders had been driven 
out, Sharru-Gl and his successors found it convenient 
to continue their dynastic style, or otherwise acquired 
it. Then, circa Conventional B. C. 2650, as King thinks, 
or B. C. 8750 as Petrie maintains (though these dates 
do not much matter, as we are really concerned for the 
present with more or less indefinite periods), another 
celebrity arrives from the Nortli, in the person of 
Shargani-Sharri, better known as Sargoii I of Agade, 
founder of the famous Dynasty of Akkad. His descendant, 
Nartim-Sin, or Naram-Akha, was equally renowned. 
Akkad was llhodo-Leuko-Turanian for old Near-Eastern 
Melano-Leukochroian Agade. This — or the perhaps Kassite 
form XJriy or Kiuri — had long been the name of the 
country as meaning “ Highlands,” but it was during the 
Dynasty of Akkad that, for civil and political purposes, 
it received the definite official designation of Akkad as 
an administrative area. Shs,rgani-Sharri and his successors 
were not only able warriors and administrators: they 
were also wise and far-sighted statesmen. More broad- 
minded than Sharru-Gl, they took up anew the old 
probleih of local Reform, and, applying themselves 
earnestly to their task, they did not rest till Akkad had 
been completely metamorphosed — ethnically, politically, 
culturally, and religiously. 

Now, w^hatever may be thought about the earlier of 
these ancient dynasties, the establishment of the Dynasty 
of Kish (ShSrra-Gl’s dynasty) seems to have been regarded 
by our authorities as having been probably, and that 
of the Dynasty of Akkad (Shargani-Shftrri's dynasty) 
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as having been certainly, the result of ** invasions ** from 
the North-West. Asa matter of fact, however, in each 
case the taking-over of the country (Agade) was an 
entirely peaceable process, undertaken and carried out 
at the request and with the co-operation of the Agadcans 
themselves, who — besides being desirous of repelling the 
Kftssite menace — were anxious to bring themselves up 
to date, but had no statesmen of tlieir own possessed of 
the ability necessary to achieve that end. Hence the 
calling in of the great Tlhodo-Leuko-Turanian chief — 
much as the Jutish leaders were called in by the Britons 
in the 5th century A.J). Moreover, by most writers, 
including Myres, these so-called “ invaders are usually 
described as “Semites.*’ If they were really Semites, , 
they must, of course, have been what T am calling* Near- 
Eastern Melano-Leukochroi, i.e., they must have been 
Dark -Whites. But were they ? Nay, under the extra- 
ordinary name of “Western Semites” (I mean extraordi- 
nary in view of its application), King actually identifies 
them with the AmoritesX — whereby all is thrown into 
confusion; for the Amorites were certainly wo/ Melano- 
Leukochroi, i. e., not Dark- Whites, but beautiful Rosy- 
Blonds, like the Rhodo-Leukochroi. T have already 
commented upon the confusion of thought which has led 
Dur authorities so far astray in this connection. Perhaps 
y^et another explanation is to be found in the nebulous 
ideas (still apparently thought quite good enough) which 
used to prevail regarding the territories north of Akkad.. 
Says Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie — 

“ A vague but vast area above Hit on the Euphrates, and extend- 
Dg to the Syrian coast, wa8 Viiown as the ‘ land of the Amorites ’ ” 
\Myths of Bob. ^ Ass., p. 110). 

If we look at any good map, we find that this includes, 
not only all Mesopotamia, but actually Mitanni too. 
Nevertheless, our authorities ought to have known that 
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the fact of all these regions being so loosely called 
Ammrru and Martu (which, in their narrower sense, 
are very well-known as Amorite centres) does not justify 
them in calling people who come say from Mitanni 
Amorites, much less in dubbing them JFestern Semites^ 
or Semites at all. Assume that the Newcomers (styled 
the “ Invaders ”) hailed from Mitanni, or, as I am calling 
it, pursuant to my general ethnological scheme, Rhodo- 
Leuko-Turania. Later on — in the loose, woolly-minded 
way above referred to — they were said to have come from 
Amurruy or Martu, which, as we see, might have included 
not only Syria, where the real Amorites dwelt, but also 
Mitanni and indeed all Mesopotamia as far South as Hit, 
where Amorites did not dwell. On this our authorities 
— ^and *a crowd of parrot-voiced writers after them — 
incontinently declare that these Newcomers (really from 
Mitanni) were Amorites and Western Se hiteSy i.e., had 
come from Syria ! Sbargani-Shairl and his followers, we 
know, styled themselves rulers of the “ dark-faced,” or 
blackhead,” people. Tne expression “dark-faced” excludes 
the supposition that the race subjected (not “ conquered”), 
♦. e.y the AgadSans, were Turanians : for the TQranians, 
being Xanthochroi, may quite reasonably be described 
as “fairish” in countenance. On the other hand, the 
expression “black-head” might very well indicate Ttlr&n- 
ians, for TRrRnians usually, if not always, have black 
hair. But, as a matter of fact, the TQr&nians in this part 
of the world — i. e,, the non-Melano-Leukochroians of 
Sumer — were accustomed to shave their heads, Mr. King 
himself gives us this information. Thus, the expression 
“ black-head ” could not have applied to them. The only 
other community to whom it could have applied was the 
Near-Eastern Melano-Leukochroi, or “ Semites ’* proper ; 
and, as the country speciRcally under notice was AgadS, 
the Melano-Leukochroi referred to must therefore have 
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bf^en the Melano-Leukochroic or g enuinely * Semitic” 
inhabitants of AgadS. 

We may take it, then, as beyond all reasonable doubt, 
not only that the masterly newcomers from the North— 
who, entering Agadg under the leadership of ShSrril-Gl 
and Shdrgani-Sharri, obviously considered theinFelves 
as a fair race who were being superposed upon an at least 
comparatively d irk race — were not “ Semites, ” whether 
“ Western ** or otherwise, and were certainly not ** Amori- 
tes, ” but belonged to the newly -formed ethnic sub-stock 
dwelling between Halys and the southern Caspian whom 
I am calling the Rhodo-Leuko-Turaiiianr ; but also that 
the inhabitants of Agade who voluntarily subjected 
themselves to the rule and tuition of these fair foreigners 
were Near- Eastern Melano-Leukochroi, or Semites proper, 
and, as such, were none other than those “ black-headed 
ones*’ who are mentioned in line 32 of the Tablet of the 
Fifty-one Names^ as quoted by Pinches at ]). 43 of The 
Religion of Babylonia and Asmyria (Religions Ancient 
and Modern), 1906. 

These considerations bring us almost within sight of 
the memorable epoch asssociated wdth what is usually 
called the First Dynasty of Babylon and the founding 
of Babylon itself : for hitherto Mesopotamian humanity 
had never so much as heard of that great name. But, 
before we deal with that, our passing attention is claimed 
by the interest attaching to an important reform of the 
AgadSan calendar effected about this time by the wonder- 
ful Ehodo-Leuko-TRr&nian administration then in official 
control of the country. In those days — like all com- 
paratively undeveloped races throughout the East, nay, 
probably throughout the world — the Melano-Leukochroic 
AgadSans, and the mixed Melano-Leukochroic and 
Tar&nian Sumerians, were accustomed to open their year 
calendrioally in their actual Winter season, or rather . in 
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^hafc they thought was their Winter season. This, in 
iheory, they equated with the Celestial Winter Solstice. 
S’ow, about Conventional B. C. 215t5f the Celestial 
l^ernal Equinoif was actually on the point of passing out 
)f 1 IViurus {Khar-Sid% or the “Propitious Bull”; Indian 
Rdsi Vrishahha) and entering 30 Aries {8ara‘Ziggaf\ or 
Bar-Ziggm\ i. e., the “Sacrifice of Righteousness ”= 
[ndian Basi Mesha). Therefore, their actual Celestial 
iVinter Solstice was just passing out of Aquarius {As^a- 
8», or “Abundance of Rain”=Indian Itasi Kumbha) 
ind entering Capricornus {Abba- TJddn, or “ Father of 
Light ” = Indian Bdsi Makara). Nevertheless, their calen- 
lars were not, in fact, set to that point. The agcs-old 
5 onventional calendar, which showed the Celestial Vernal 
Kquinox as being just between Cancer and Gemini 
and Indian Rasis Ka?'ka and ^lithuna)^ 

ind the Celestial Winter Solstice as being just between 
\ries and Pisces {Sam-Ziggar So Aci-s it — lt\d\tin Basis 
Mesha and Mina)^ was still in actual vogue. Thus, their 
irtiftoial Calendar-Clock wa? a long way out of harmony 
with actual Natural Time. Their nominal seasons did 
lot in the least coincide with the real seasons as they in 
fact occurred. We need not be in the least surprised at 
rbis. We are ourselves, at this very day, living under 
nmilar delusions. The actual Celestial Vernal Equinox, 
:o-day, is lying somewhere in or near 30 Aquarius. But 
jonventionally, not only popularly but even in scientific 
nrcles, it is still always taken as lying at the point bet- 
ween 1 Aries and 30 Pisces! In other words, we are just 
ibout a month and a little more out of our correct 
reckoning I For instance, when our calendars tell us that 
ve are at say the end of September, we are really, accord* 
ng to Nature, only at the end of August 1 The only 
iifiereuce (one solely of degree) between the AgadSans 

finvr H 
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paore enlightftned selves, is that they were about 
times more out of their reckoning than we are. But tha 
is merely because they were a much older ethnos than w< 
are ; for at present there seems to be no indication what 
evfir that we intend to rectify our calendar, or even thal 
we realize the absurd and annually increasing irregularitj 
of our position. Quite possibly, therefore, we maj 
continue in our blissful ignorance for as long as they did 
However, the practical steps taken by the Rhodo-Leuko* 
Turanians were these. They explained to the Agadeans 
that Sara-Ziggar or Bar-Ziggar (the name of the then 
months as well as of the Zodiacal Age), which the 
AgadSans had theretofore regarded as marking the season 
of the Winter Solstice, would, for the next ensuing 21551 
years, manifest all the natural indicia of a Spring 
month, in consequence, of course, of the slow westward 
shift of the Equinoxes and Solstices : and thereupon 
they said — “ Since that is a fact, let us accept it, and, 
while still continuing, as in the past, to open our yeai 
calendrically at this point or season, let us henceforward 
say that our year opens, no longer with the Wiutci 
month Sara- (or Bar-) Ziggar, but with the Spring month 
Sara-(or Bar-) Ziggar.” And that is exactly what was 
in fact done, save that the month Sara-(or Bar-) Ziggar 
was given the new name of Nisdn. 

Erom that time forward, then, throughout the Civi- 
lized World {i. e., civilized on a basis of dominant Bhodo- 
Leuko-TurSnian Culture), and as long as the Aries Era 
lasted, the Celestial Vernal Equinox was conventionally 
regarded as lying between 1 Taurus and 30 Aries \ the 
next great world-change in this connection not taking 
place until the epoch of the opening of the Christian 
Era, at ihe point between 1 Aries and 30 Pisces — where, 
conventionally, it is still universally (though wrongly) 
supposed to lie. Eor Precession never ceases. 

48 
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There is reason, however, to believe that the Calen- 

drical Reform thus made by the Rhodo-Leuko-TurSnialis 

was restricted to Agade, and was never adopted by the 

SOmerians. Indeed, that ancient community ^eem to 

have adhered religiously to their age-long custom of 

starting the year calendrically from the Celestial Winter 

Solstice. In an Inscription engraved on a diorite statue 

of Gudea, patesi of Lagash in Sumer (after Naram-Sin 

of Akkad’s time), we find particulars of offerings made 

to the goddess Ban (Gula = Aquarius) in her temple 

“on the day of the beginning of the year, the day of the 

festival of Bau.” Bau was the consort of Nin-Girsfi 

• • 

(Ninib), the god of “ the soutliern sun,” which Miss 
Plunket thinks should be regarded as the sun in its 
yearly, not its merely daily, course, and. therefore as 
representing the Winter Solstice (Ancient Calendars and 
Constellations, pp. 208, 209). Nin-Girsu means “ Lord 
of Girsu ” — perhaps a suburb of Lagash. He was the 
same as Nirig, or Enu-Reshtu, and was the god of agri- 
culturists (Bah, ^ Ass. Bel., by Pinches, pp. 55, 76, 77). 
Miss Plunket thinks the offerings above referred to are 
evidence of a calendrical reform in Lagash from some 
earlier Accadian calendar, the beginning of the year 
being thereby transferred from the stars of Aries to 
those of Aquarius (Anc. Cal. 8^ Const., p. 209). Rather, 
however, does it seem to me to mean that * this opening 
of the year at Aquarius (Winter Solstice) with offerings 
to Bau, was simply the calendrical system that had been 
in Lagash from of old, and that the reforms in Agade 
at the opening of the Aries period had not been followed 
in Silmer — at any irate not in Lagash. Accepting Nin- 
Girsu as the god of the Southern (in the sense of t^c 
Wintering) Sun, Miss Plunket suggests that Gndea’s 
New Year’s Day, or Festival of Bau, was held at the 
time of the Winter Solstice (p. 51). Of course, even if this 
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was so, the custom would only have endured for aiS 
long as the Sun at tliat Solstice was passing through 
Aquarius (Gula, or Kumbha), or as long as the tradition 
that fact was remembered and given effect to. 

This will be a convenient place to note that it was 
probably at some epocli early in the Tauric Era (Conven- 
/ional B. C. di311 5-2155.2), that the ethnic elements 
3ut of which the Khatti, Kheta, or llittites, of Central 
Asia Minor were formed, polarized into deflnitely indivi- 
luated political or national conditions. This, I think, is 
reasonably deducible from the fact that Hittite Symbolo- 
ogy is dominantly associated with some at least of the A 
nain Zodiacal positions at the time of the opening of 
:he Tauric Era— Bulls for the Vernal Equinox; 
Lions, Set, Eire, and so forth, for the Summer Solstice ; 
ind Eagles, perhaps intended as emblematical of the 
Autumnal Equinox, at the place where our Scorpio lies. 
Doubtless further discovery will some day round off and 
'ealise the idea here adumbrated, by digging up the 
)mblem w'hich, in Hittite belief, was associated with the 
'emaining position — the Winter Solstice, at the 
ilace where our Aquarius now lies. Presumably, it will 
3e something ostensibly symbolic of water issuing out of 
in urn, or otherwise flowing, though really representing 
in out-pouring of spiritual influences. 

The Dynasty of Akkad was followed by the Dynasty 
f TJr (not yet Ur of the JChaldees), which lasted for about 
L17 or 119 years from (in round numbers) B.O. 2400, 
vith continuous parallels of patesis in Lagash, and one at 
7mma. It was by this great line that the dual style, 
* King of Sumer and Akkad,” was flrst formally assumed, 
[t represented a Sumerian, i.e. a Turano-Eastern Melano- 
[jeukochroic, Bevival. One of its most famous monarchs 
vas Hungi who, amongst other achievements, is said to 
jave subjugated the neighbouring ElAssi, Yet it was by 
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a' KS>ssite uprising and invasion that Ur was overthrown. 
This, however, only freed Elam from Sumero- Akkadian 
control. It did not, at that time, give the Kassi the 
mastery of the territories between the two rivers. 

Next, we hear of the Dynasty of Isin — also SUmero- 
Semitic — lasting for some 225 years, which apparently 
brings it down to circa B.C. 2056. It was founded by 
Isbi-Ura, and seems to have undergone many vicissitudes 
— much of its history still remaining unravelled. Accord- 
ing to King, it possibly overlapped the commencement 
of the so-called First Dynasty of Babylon ; but he dates 
its end approximately B.C. 2100, and prefers the view 
that it fell before the rise of the Babylonian Monarchy. 

This last-mentioned event King dates circa B.C. 2050. 
Others put it earlier — even as early as B.C. 2232. 
Perhaps a way out ^vould be to assign the founding of the 
dynasty ta B. C. 2232, and the rise of Babylon to King’s 
date, B.C. 2050. The founder of the dynasty was Sumii 
Ahu : and it seems to have been somewhat later that the 
name Babylon {5aft-//w=“Gate of EL”) first appears 
in history, replacing Tintir-Ki and Kd Place 

of Life**). Throughout this period — but especially during 
the reign of KhammQr-abi — Kassite activities were very 
daring and ubiquitous, particularly those conducted by 
Khtldur-Mabug, King of Elam, and his two sons, Blm-Sin, 
or Kim-Akhti (King of Larsa), and KhQdtir-Lagamar, 
the Ohedorlaomer of Qen. XIV. Indeed, for several 
years Kh5mmur-abi (the Amraphel of Qen. XIV) was a 
captive in the hands of the King of ElS>m, though he 
eventually regained his liberty and his throne. We need 
not, therefore, feel in the least surprised when, in Qen. 
XI, we read that in the period preceding the arrival 
in Haran (Rhodo-Leuko-Tfiranian Mitanni) of the 
originally Sumerian “ AamU** community subsequently 
known as the ‘ i^r-AamU, * Ahr-Kzxc^^ Abr&mU, or 
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Abr^Lmites (for “ Abram,” the patriarch, was merely 
Ezra’s personification of this ethnos), Ur was commonly 
called “Ur of the Chaldees” ; for that meant nothing more 
or less than “ Ur of the people of Kalda, Karda, or Kasda,” 
i.e., “ Ur of the Kassi.” 

Here, by way of «n aside, I might insert an explana- 
tion of how these ‘ Abr-Xamu federated with the Amorites 
of Mamro, and became known as the Khahiri of Hebron ; 
how — later on, as the Jlehrfws — they united with a half- 
Romic community in northern Khfiru who had formerly 
sojourned in Khem, first as an Aamu sub-tribe, worship- 
pers of a deified ancestress named I- Sarah- El^ then, 
after araalsramatin" with the Romiu, as devotees of 
Mes-Bd, or tlic ZSdiacal Abi?% or Young Bull, but, 
on the occasion of the so-called Eocodns, had left Khem 
under imperial auspices, as the Joseph i(e», Mesrdyim, 
Abirif or Israelites^ and settled in Kharu as a Pharaoh- 
protected llomic Colony; how, still later — but not till 
the 11th century B.C. — the ancient Amorites of Yaddi^ 
then mostly in southern Kharu, astutely, for political 
reasons, proclaimed themselves as the Beth-Yahudeh^ 
confederate with the half-Romic Colony in the north ; how, 
in the meantime, these last-mentioned and the Hebrews, 
now together known as the Hebro- Israelites, had been 
incorporating into their political organism various outside 
ethnoi, largely European and Rhodo-Leuko-TurRnian, 
and, when thus augmented and federated, called them- 
selves distinctively the Beth-Sdkh ; and how, eventually, 
under David, Beth-Sdkh and Beth-YahUdeh erected 
themselves into a monarchical Union under the style of 
Israel : but it is too long and complex a sfory to tell here. 
Suffice it — even at the risk of perhaps startling some 
people out of their wits — to put on record the fact (so very 
different from the fairy-tale that we have always been 
taught to believe) that, ethnically, the .Tews are neither 
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Hebrews nor Israelites ; that they never took part in 
the Exodus ; and that they never sojourned in Khem, 
whether in bondage to the Homic Pharaohs, or as 
free men. They are simply the ancient Amorites of 
Kharu, transformed — with a handful of Hittites thrown in, 
to modify the original stock (See Ezel'.t XVI^\^ 2, 3, 45). 

The Babylonian Monarchy^ or so-called First Dynasty 
of Babylon^ fell to pieces late in the 18th century B.C. 
Its endless struggles with the Eassi, and possibly internal 
ailments of its qwn, had sapped its strength : but there 
seems to be no doubt whatever that, by both secret 
intrigues and open attacks, the Hittites (then subjects 
of the Mitannian Hek-Khas-Khetu) largely contributed 
to hasten its end. Ostensibly, perhaps, they were in 
league with the Kassi ; but there can be little question 
that, at the back of their minds, they had a very deep 
game of their own to play. Just then, however, the Kassi 
proved loo much for them. 

Hitherto we have been taught to believe that in the 
founding of this renowned First Dynasty of Babylon and 
the rise of Babylon itself, w^e see a Revival of “ Semitic 
power and culture. And so, no doubt, we do ; but 
not in the sense meant by King, Pinches, and the 
other authorities. Por many long centuries before 
the momentous epoch under notice, the people of 
.Agade had been pure Semites, i.e.^ Semites in the 
only sense of the word that can possibly be accepted. 
Otherwise stated, they had for ages been Near-Eastern 
Melano-Leukochroi, or Dark- Whites, of the pure blood. 
Into their midst — at least half a century, perhaps 1000 
years or morfi, before the rise of Babylon — come a 
very different race, the semi-Rosy-Blond, semi-Xantho- 
ohroic Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians, who inter-marry with 
them and superpose upon them their very different ideals, 
institutions, and culture generally. A brand-new race, 
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partaking of the characteristics of both the autochthonous 

Agad^n “ Semites ” and the in-coming Khodo-Leuko- 

Turanians, and a brand-new culture expressing a biend 

of both contributory cultures, are the result. So far, it 

would be a misuse of language to describe this newly 

formed race and this newly arisen culture as “ Semitic.” 

But time goes on ; and what happens ? That happens 

which always happens in such circumstances. The 

Melano-Leukochroic autochthons were doubtless much 

more multitudinous than their masters and tutors. There 

was naturally a tendency for the race- and culture- 

characteristics of the latter to persist^ and eventually to 

appear to dominate society as a whole, and for the 

distinctive race- and culture-characteristics of the Bhodo- 

Leuko-Turanian element to be gradually submerged 

in the general flood, and even eventually to appear 

to have died out. But reason tells us that it did 

not really die out. Reason tells us that the ethnic 

and cultural individuality of Babylon, after say B.C., 

2060, was very different from what the ethnic and 

cultural individuality of Agade had been before the advent 

of the Rhodo Leuko-Turanians. It was not Rhodo-Leuko- 

« 

Turanian, certainly : but neither was it Eastern Melano- 
Leukochroic, or “ Semitic.” It was a complex combination 
of the two. Assuredly it was not “ Semitic ” in the 
amazing sense taught by King, Pinches, and their follower's. 
Shortly, it was Babylonian — a unique and absolutely new 
phenomenon. Where our authorities go astray is in 
imagining that the new-comers from the North (not the 
North-West) were Amorites. and in dubbing these Amor- 
ites — tall, long-headed folk, almost as rosy-blond as 
the Rhodo-Leukochroi themselves — “ Western-Semites ’* ! 

Here it may be explained that, when the Amorites 
arrived in north Syria and settled along the valley of the 
Orontes, they had in their possession a diiiiiii^ name 



Bometbing like or Ydhu, The u was probably only a 
subsequent Eastern Melano-Leukochroic, or possibly 
Babylonian, terminal for the nominative singular, and the 
h may have been inserted as a mediant between the two 
vowels — the d of original Yd and u — or for later mystical 
reasons. Where could this Yd have come from ? Where 
but from the country from which the Amorites had 
originally come — Mediterranean Ydmn, the dn^ and, 
dni, or dne, of the old Ehodo-Leukochroic divinity, 10 ? 
Thus the Amorite divine name may be taken to have 
exhibited the variants To, Yo, Yaw, lid, Ydu, Ydhu, and 
finally Yah. Now, curiously enough, after they had 
settled in the valley of the Orontes, we find them speci- 
ally associated with a district or country named Ja-fi-di, 
Ja’di or Yadai. What was this but the da, dai, deh, 
or “ country,” of Yd, or Ydhu? Thus we find that the 
real name of their .country in Amora (near later Samal), 
the correct form of the territorial name wiiich has come 
down to us in the obscure form Ja-u-di, or Yadai, is 
Yahudeh, and that— apart altogether from the sudden 
volte-face on the part of Khem’s hereditary enemies in 
Khilru, when, in the 11th century B.C., they cast in their 
political lot with the half-Koniic Hebro-Israelites, or Beth- 
Sakh up in the north, and, uniting with them, founded 
the new Bavidic State under Pharaonic suzerainty w'hich 
was thenceforward historically known as Israel — these 
age-long intriguers bad originally, in a* long-forgotten 
past era, been entitled to the name of Feople of 
Ja-u-di, Jaldi, Yadai, or Yahudeh ; and this diplomatic 
assumption by them of the name which has since gather- 
ed about it such very different associations (finally ap- 
pearing as Jews), was merely the revival of an ancient 
and inherent right, a deliberate reversion to an old page 
in their life as an ethnos, which had for several centuries 
been turned down and suffered to pass into oblivion. 
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Ezra, however — for the glorification of Ydiweh — gave to 
his materials a very clever twisty which, until now, has 
completely covered up again all traces of the facts here 
disclosed. 

In the form Yahu, or Ydu, this ancient and once 
Mediterranean divine name may possibly have found its 
way into Agade and Sumer, first as borne along on the 
waves of Rosy- Blond migration that had issued out of 
Rhodo-Leukochroia and poured into Western Asia, and 
secondly in the days when the Rhodo-Leuko-Tflranians 
superposed themselves upon Agade ; or it may liave 
wandered into Babylonia ” frorii Arnoril ; for, in the 
texts, there do seem to be vague indications of some such 
divine name being obscurely known in those regions ; but 
it is in no traceable way identifiable — or apparently even 
connected — with the old Sumerian divine name Ea^ 
“ King of the Abyss, Creator of Everything, and Lord 
of AIL’’ 

Meanwhile, far down in southern Sumer, in the 
“Country of the Sea,” there had been fiourishing a 
dynasty — Semitic (L^ , Near-Eastern Mclano-Leuko- 
chroic), or perhaps Sumerian, or possibly Sumero- Semitic, 
I am not sure which — called the Sesku Dynasty. It was 
founded about Conventional B.C., 188^5 by Iluma-Ilu, a 
contemporary of Samsu-lliina of the Babylonian Mon- 
archy, and collapsed in B.C., 1526 under Ea-Gamil, who 
was overthrown by Ulam-Buriash, an Elamite prince, sou 
of Burna-Buriash “ the king.” IJlam-Buriash thereupon 
took possession of Ea-Gamil’s realm. By thus establish- 
ing himself in the extreme south, he merely re- 
vived what had previously existed there at Ur (Ur of the 
Chaldees), B.C., 1996-1921, i.e., Kassite dominion. 
Eor a long time scholars did not know what to make 
of the period that succeeded the downfall of the Babylonian 
Monarchy, or First Dynasty of Babylon, as it used to be 
44 
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called. Vafifuely they spoke of a ])all of comparative 
oliscurity which at that epoch swept mist-like over the 
history of the land between the two riveis. The Sesku 
Dynasty, just referred to, had as yet been neither 
identified nor placed; but, in the Kings’ List, mention 
was found of a dynasty of eleven kings, beginning with 
a certain Anmanu, and described as of Vru-azagga. As, 
however, this was also read UrTi-lm^ everybody was left 
guessing, and all sorts of conjectures were started to explain 
who the mysterious eleven wei’e — Ilommel’s being 
prominent and to the effect that the dynasty was contem- 
poraneous with that of Khammurabi, but for some 
obscure reason had never attained signilicancc. Through- 
out this period of bewilderment, scholars were in the 
habit of calling this dynasty tlu^ Seco't^d Dguasty of 
Hahyloii — ^the Kilssite dynasty, next to be noticed, being 
generally referred to as the Third Dynasty of Babylon. 

However, consequent upon what wr now know about 
the Sesku Dynasty, all these styles — i^’irst, Second, and 

Third of Babylon — havci been discarded ; for the Sesku 

^ * 

Dynasty had nothing whatever to do with Babylon, and 
Mr. King, who seems to know most about the subject, 
is satisfied that, after an ind(‘linite but not very long 
interval, the Babylonian Monarchy, which used to be 
called the Birst Dynasty of Babylon, was succeeded by that 
Kassitc dynasty which used to bo called the Third Dynasty 
of Babylon. It was founded by a Napoleonic conqiieror, 
named Gandash, who issued out of the country known 
as Kashshu. It represented a mighty up-rush of Kassite 
ascendancy, which was now undoubted and ubiquitous in 
that part of the world. The seat of its power Was 
established at Nippur — Babylon being thenceforward 
known during Kassite times as Kardnniash. It was 
contemporary with the famous 18th Pharaonic Dynasty 
in Khem; endured for no less than 577 years; made 
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Babyloninn Culture a doniiiiaiit factor tlirougliout the 
civilized world, as then known; and only succumbed 
before the irresistible and rapidly augmenting might and 
majesty of Assyria. 

Her^% however, T must close. In my next paper 
I shall reveri to the subject of Babylonian Culture, 
I shall try to shon' that, at any rate to some extent, 
its origin goes back to llhodo-Leuko* Turanian sources ; 
and further that, if that can be established, the 
conclusion necessarily follows that, both formally and 
functionally, its earliest biological beginnings wore 
really rooted in the life of thost*, two now only 
mythologically and nebulously nnnembored stages of 
remotest Antiquity — the majestic, beautiful, and dazzlingly 
brilliant Khodo-Leukochroic Ag(i of the old, old Mediter- 
ranean World, and its quite as wonderful, even more 
mystei ions, and still more ancient predecessor, the Melano- 
Leukochroic Ag(‘ of that same old World. I shall touch 
upon Assyrian, Medic, and Persian origins, noticing the 
debt each of these ethnoi and States owed to the Bhodo- 
Leuko Turanians in respect of culture; and, passing on 
to Airyavo-Vaeja (whence; the Ary as immediately ori- 
ginated^, I shall point out how and to what extent the 
Airyanians there were probably alTected by all the ethnic 
and cultural streams that, in the now thoroughly meta- 
morphosed Orient, must then have been circling around 
them ; and finally, with a glaiu^c at llomic history in the 
12th C(;ntury B. C. (really to throw light on subsequent 
events in Central Asia), I shall invite attention to the 
fact that th<*n, and only then, 5 janahs named in the 
Big-Vrda as the Purus, Yadiis, Turvasas, Anus, and 
Druliyus — of whom the first tw^o abandoned Naharin in 
Western Asia under the iiafnes Pura-Satiu and Yadai- 
Amorites — arrived first in Zarah-Lake land (modern 
Seistan), where the mkla Aryas were then settled, and 
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later on (but for the first time in their lives) appear as 
at least camped in trans-Indus Sapia-Siiidhavah (modern 
Pan jab), where no denizens were then to be found more 
civilized than the assorted Nimdas^ and the hardly more 
advanced Indian Tokhs, Tushi, or Danyas, who, under 
their kurus, or tribal chiefs, had dwelt there for centuries, 
but who, up till then, knew no more about Aryan 
humanity, Aryauism, and the Ri"-Veda, than they did 
about the diiVerential calculus — for, outside certain 
shadowy names, there is no evidence of the M'la Aryas 
having ever entered the Panjab ; and then — but not till 
then — we shall be in a position to decide for ourselves 
in what sense, and how far, if indeed at all, the particular 
communities heretofore and still usually called “ the 
Rig- Vedic peoples,” “the Aryan folk,” and “the Indo- 
Aryans,” the particular collection of doctrines, myths, 
and ideals usually called “ the teachings of the Vedas,” 
and the particular period that is commonly spoken of as 
“ Rig-Vedic times,” and “ the Rig-Vedic Age,” are really 
entitled to the views that arc prevalent regarding them, 
not only in popular belief, but also in scholarly eircles 
both Indian and European. 



Primitive Elements of Jainism ' 


BY 

pRABODH Chandra. Baociii, M.A. 

(/) hitvodiiclory. 

“There is no religious system, ancient or recent,” 
says Mrs. Emile Durkheim,- “ whore one does not moot 
under different forms, two religions, as it were, side by 
side, which, though being united closely and naturally 
penetrating each other, do not cease, nevertheless, to be 
distinct.” The one is concerned with the magnificent 
phenomena of nature such as the sun, the moon, winds 
and stars, or else the objects of various sorts such as 
plants, animals, etc. The other is concerned with spiri- 
tual beings, spirits, souls and demons and divinities. Of 
these two elements one pertains to a higher state of 
culture and is the outcome of the progressive state of 
mind and the other belongs to a lower stage of culture and 
sadly lacks that sublime character. The former finds 
support in the standaidised canonical literature and the 
latter in the traditions and blind superstitions fondly 
entertained by the uncultured mass. 

Every Indian religion also has two such aspects and 
Jainism is no exception. But here the two phases have 


^ Tbie articio is the eliihoratioii of a paper read in the Antliropoluf^ical Section of 
the Indian Science Congress at its Eighth Aimiinl Session in February 1921. 

“ Mrs. Emile Duikheini in her “ The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life/' 
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been intermixed witli each other so much so that one 
finds difficulty in separating ono from the other. The 
inferior element has received a r,eligious sanctity at the 
hands of the people inspite of its unauthoritative character. 
The present humble attempt is, however, made to dis- 
cover the lower characteristics of the Jaina religion and 
to investigate into the probable conditions under which 
they were incorporated into Jainism. Here I shall, first of 
all, try to find out whether there is any primitive element 
in the Jaina philosophy. The religious rites and super- 
stitions of the Jainas, and their mythology, will be taken 
into consideration in due order and attempts will be made 
to discover the possible folk elements of them. 


* {2) Vhilosophtf . 

The most vital (question of philosophy is concerned 
with the conception of the soul, and the connected topic, 
the idea of the transmigration of souls. These are again 
the only points of philosophy regarding which both the 
cultured and the uncultured have got views of their own. 
This, therefore, appears to be the only possible category 
in which we can expect to discover the trace of animistic 
influence, if there is at all any, on the philosophical system 
of the Jainas. 

In the Jaina philosophy, soul is generally represented 
kv jtm. It is one of the nine categories which consti- 
tute the fundamental truths of the system. The jiva is 
characterised by the possession of the four ppdm^ — life- 
breaths as well as of the consciousness. It is described as 
formless, and an agent, has the same extent as its own 
body, and is the enjoyer of the fruits of Karnm. 

Now the most noteworthy point regarding this concep- 
tion of soul, as Professor Jacobi’ -rightly indicates, is that 

‘ S. a E., XXII, p. 3. 
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it has been arrived at not through the search after the 

Zj 

self, the self-existing unchangeable principle in the ever- 
changing world of phenomena, but throvgh fho perception 
of life. This is because the most general Jaina term for 
soul is life — jim, which is identical with «;//« or at man ; 
and the way in which tluj category of jivn h: divided and 
sub-divided building up from the less to the more deve- 
loped life certainly bears out this contention. 

This category of jira has been classified in every 
possible way in the Jaina philosophy. Once it has been 
classified in five wavs according to the number of .senses 
it possesses as Klendriija ^ Deindrij/a, TrUindviya ^ Ooren- 
driya and Pahcendrlya or in otlnn’ words that which 
posses.ses one sense, that which possesses two senses and 
so on. 

The inanimate world is concerned with this l^Jkendriya. 
class. “ Ehendviya jira possess only one s(mse, the sense 
of touch hut have four pray a : touch, body, the power 
of exhaling and inhaling, and the allotted term of life. 

“They are suh-dividod into Pritheikaya^ Apakdya^ 
Tonkaya^ Vayukaya, and J'^arfaspafikaya. Things hedong- 
ing to the earth, such as stones, lumps of clay, salts, 
chalk, diamonds and other minerals, are called PvHheikdya 
ekendriya. Though ordinary persons are unable to per- 
ceive in these the power of sulfering, yet a keratl can do 
so, for he sees that they have four pmm, including the 
power of breathing and of touch. The longest span for 
which a jiva can be compelled to inhabit such a lodging 
is twenty-two thousand years, and the shortest time less 
than forty-eight moments, but as the jiva'a karma is 
gradually exhausted it will be reborn into happier condi- 
tions. These earth-lives are also divided into those which 
we can see afid those which are invisible to the human 
eye. By ilUtreatmy any earth-life we deprive onraetvea 
of our chance of fiappinean and perfect wisdom. 
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“ The Jainas believe that water itself (wo/, as is so 
often supposed, the animalcule living in it) is inhabited 
by Ekendriya j'iva called Apakdya Bkendriya, Apakdya 
include rain, dew, fog, melted snow, melted hail, etc. 
The shortest span a jtva can pass in water is a moment, 
though more usually it will have to wait there for rebirth 
for at least forty-eight moments ; but the longest time 
its karma can condemn it to this imprisonment is seven 
thousand years. It is this belief in the potoer of inf id- 
ing pain on water that makes Jaina monks so pariicvlar 
about only taking it when it has been boiled and strained 
and prevents some of them using it at all for toilet 
purposes ! 

“ A man^s karma again fnay force him to become a 
Teukaya ekendriya, or fire-life, and he may have to pass 
into an ordinary fire, the light of a lamp, a magnet, 
electricity, a meter, flintstone sparks, a forest conflagra- 
tion, or a submarine fire, but one can only be condemned 
to be a fire-life for a period varying from one instant to 
three days {i. e., seventy two hours). A difference of 
opinion exists among Jainas as t o whcither one can be 
condemned to become lightning or not for it does not 
seem to be known for certjiin whether or no Teukaya 
exists in lightning. 

“Again all sorts of wind, such as cvclones, whirl- 
winds, monsoons, west winds, and trade winds, are 
thought of as inhabited by what are called Vayukaya 
Ekendriya jiva. It is difficult for us to understand that 
wind has a body and can be made to suffer pain, but all 
this is plain to a Kevalk The period a jtva may spend as 
wind varies according to his from omj instant to 

three thousand years. 

“ All vegetable life or Vanaspatikdya, also possesses 
but one indriya. These are divided into tw'o classes : 
Vratyeka, or life such as that of a tree {e. g., an orange or 
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mango tree), whose various branches, fruits and leaves 
possess life derived from it and B^ha/rarm^ the life 
possessed by potatoes, onions, carrots, figs, etc. Strict Jainas 
will not eat any oP the latter class because more than one 
jiva has taken up its lodgings there ; but they will take 
oranges and mangoes, once they are ripe, for then they 
are inhabited by only one life. Life as a vegetable may 
last from one instant to ten thousand years.”' 

The points which are extremely significant here are 
these — {a) it is maintained and maintained very strongly 
that Ekendriya jivas inhabit the elements above enumera- 
ted. {b) It is to be particularly noted that the Jaina’s 
belief in the existence of life in these elements is not at 
all concerned with the animalcules living therein as is so 
often presumed, (c) A man’s karma may force him to 
take some such elemental existence in course of trans- 
migration; and furthermore, {d) it is strictly enjoined that 
any ill-treatment to these elemental lives are detrimental 
to one’s attainment of happiness and perfect wisdom. So 
says the Acharahga satra^i “ He who injures these does 
not comprehend and renounce the sinful acts, he who 
does not injure these comprehends and renounces the 
sinful acts.” It thus appears that the Jainas are very 
emphatic in the attributing souls to inanimate things 
such as stocks, stones, lumps of clay, salts, chalk, ' dia- 
monds and other minerals ; rain, dew, fog, melted snow 
and hail ; fire, light, magnet, electricity and meteor ; vege- 
tables, trees and fruits. 

Now this liberality in the attributing souls to inanimate 
objects has its counterpart in a lower stratum of culture. 
It is only in the animistic fond of human thought that 
there is recognized in nature no aristocratic class of soul- 
possessing of souLpossessing beings — everything dignified 


* Mra. Sinclair Stevenson in “ Heart of Jainism,” pp. 97, 98, 99. 

* Achftrfi6ga Sutra, S. B. H. 
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by thin^hood — has its own power or function, howevei 
insignificant, and therefore its own soul.*** Professor Tyloj 
also in his Primitive Culture * maintains that Plahh 
partaking with animals the phenomena of life and death 
health and sickness, not unnaturally have some kind bl 
soul ascribed to them. In the lower ranges of cultun 
the souls of plants are much more identified with th( 
souls of animals.** But in these lower ranges of oultur< 
only, he speaks furthermore, that the theory of souh 
stretches beyond this thought. Certain high savage race: 
distinctly hold, and a large proportion of other 8avag« 
and barbarian races make a more or less close approach t( 
a theory of separable and surviving souls or spirits belong 
ing to stocks and stones, weapons, boats, food, clothes 
ornaments, and other objects which to us are not merelj 
soulless but lifeless. 

It thus becomes apparent that the Jaina conceptibi 
of soul had much to do with the conception of the peopli 
at a lower stage of culture at the outset, though it has nov 
been completely incorporated to the Jaina philosophy. 

The connected topic of the doctrine of the transmigra 
tion of souls, has received its full developnieiit ii 
Jainism. It is maintained that thej^p i performs differen' 
kinds of actions, ** it reaps the fruit of those actions and i 
circles round returning again.** As a result of the influi 
of harmoB as already indicated, the are sometime 

'forced to take up their abodes even in the earth-bodies 
fire-bodies, water-bodies and the rest. The souls are alsi 
•’ sometimes forced to inhabit the bodies of animals If 'th( 

• resuH of their past kurmas requires so. This is bes 
- illustrated by the prenatal history of ParSvanfitha ^ ii 

^ Bnoyoldpedia of Beligton-and Stbfo«{ Article on Animiitn. ! 

• Frofeiaor Tylor in “ Primitivo Oultare,” Vol. I, p. 474. 

* Prof< UauritM Bloomfield in bis ** The Life and the Stories of the Jaina Sari 

PArcwAnSilm..’* rf. Tnbrntinnbinfi. n jI ff 
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which his evil antagonist ELamatba is repi^ented a4 
heihg bovn once as a Kurkufa^^erpeni for ihurdering 
his pious brother MarubhQti and committiiig. inoesi 
with his sister-in-law. The Soul of this Kurku(a~i^er]^ein.t 
was reborn twice again as a great serpent (mah&hi) 
and a lion for his mischievous act in previous lives, 
P&rsvanatha also is depicted as being born as an 
elephant in one of his previous existences for harbouring 

distressing thoughts {ortadhyMa). 

* 1 

There can be no doubt that this Jaina idea of trans- 
migration is an exact prototype of that idea in lower 
psychology “ which draws no definite demarcation between 
souls of men and of beasts ** and which finds no difficulty 
in admitting the migration of human souls into the 
bodies of the lower animals and also inanimate things. 
Thus it appears to us that the Jaina idea of this trans- 
migration of souls was affected to a great extent by 
the animistic philosophy and was polished and refined 
later on. 

We cannot but notice another aspect of this question, 
namely, that magic process by which the transference 
of soul from one body to another body can be accom- 
plished. The sacred literature of the Jainas bears record 
of such magic processes. Thus we are told/ in connec- 
tion with the sixth pre-birth of Ps.rsvanatha as King 
Vajranabha, that King Vikrama of Avanti learnt this 
magic process and transferred his soul from his own body 
to that of the state elephant, thence to that of a parrot 
and at last in order to come back to his own body he had 
to transfer his soul to the body of a lizard. It is to be 
remarked that in this process of transference the original 
qualities of the soul were not in the least affected. King 
Vikrama, thus^ even after his entrance into the body of 

. I 

* Fiof. Maurice Bloomfield in “ The Life and the Stories of the Jaina Sarior 
Pirftranatha,*' p- 74 ff. 
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the parrot instructed the queen ** on the essence of religion 
in accordance with the familiar teaching of the Jaina 
TOWS,” winding up with the superiority of mental purity as 
compared with ascetic practice. 

The belief in this magic process of the transference 
of souls, every one is quite sure, lacks that sublimity of 
conception which is the characteristic feature of the 
higher phase of Jainism. This appears to be one of 
those peculiar beliefs which are entertained by the people 
at a lower stage of culture. 


(3) Religious Rites and Supef'stitions. 

1 now come to some of the religious rites and super- 
stitions entertained by the Jainas. Though these do 
not all constitute a special feature of Jainism alone, 
many of them being common to both Hinduism and 
Buddhism, it is the Jainas who look up to these with 
especial religious sanctity. Moreover, Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson in her valuable handbook on the Heart of 
Jainism' enumerates most of them as peculiarly Jaina. 
These, therefore, appear to deserve consideration. 

The Caitya-worship was prevalent among the Jainas 
from the very beginning. Nay, it is not improbable, as 
Prof. Ramaprasad Chanda has indicated in one of his 
recent lectures ^ on Eastern Art, delivered in the Indian 
Museum, that this was in existence even before the birth 
of those religions. Jainism and Buddhism. ** This belong- 
ed to the primitive effortless stratum of society,” says he, 
“ and not patronised by the progressive sections who with 
their pantheistic or agnostic tendencies could not fully 
reconcile themselves to idolatry. These sections worshipped 
and maintained the caityas because it was their custom to 

* Heart of Jainiem, p. 264 ff. 

* Published in the Journal of Letters. Calcutta tlniversitv. 
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do so from time immemorial and when they got hold of 
some higher objects of worship like Buddha they made 
the presiding spirits of the caityas like Yaksas, Nftgas^ 
and Devas to fall in line with their old worshippers** 
and adopted the new faiths. 

Evidently, therefore, there can be no denying tlie fact 
that this caitya worship as practised among the Jainas, 
originally belonged to a lower stage of culture and was 
incorporated into Jainism later on. 

The prevalence of the caitya worship among the 
Jainas can be estimated from a short description of it in 
the Antagada-Dasao/ one of the Jaina canonical works 
which runs thus : 

Outside the city of Campa, to the north-east thereof, 

was a sanctuary named Funnabhaddc Its fame was 

widely spread among many populations of town and 
country. It was meet for the prayers and supplications 
of many playful folk ; meet for worship, celebration, 
veneration, offering, largesse, and respect ; meet to be 
waited upon with courtesy as a blessed and auspicious 
sanctuary of the gods, divine, truth-telling, truth-counsel- 
ling. Miracles were manifested therein and received 
shares in thousands of sacrifices. Many people came to 
worship it. 

The evil eye . — “The ordinary people among the Jainas 
believe most strongly in the evil eye and are terrified of 
coming under its influence though it is quite contrary 
to the tenets of their creed.” Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson * 
tells us that the Jainas are generally scrupulous to 
receive .perfect happiness with open heart, and further- 
more whenever they see it, they believe that some 
person who is a favourite with some evil god or goddess 
will harm the happy one through jealousy^. Anything 

‘ Antaga^-DasAo — Barnett, p. 2 ff. 

■ " Heart of Jainism/' p. 266. 
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dark or bitter is considered as capable of averting this anit 
sd,.' if new jewellery is worn, a black thread is tied on to 
it ; if a new house is built a black earthen vessel is placed 
butsidel . i . ; . . 

Any illness is ascribed to this influence of the ovil eye. 
**!{ a child has fever or is sick after eating, thd' wdmen 
at once say that its illness was caused by some person 
po^essing the wicked power of the evil eye and elaborate 
remedies are taken.” The remedies prescribed are of very 
^ueer kinds, €,g.^ to wave a loaf of millet bread round his 
head and to give to a black dog. 

3o%l spirits . — The hhutas or the evil spirits are generally 
considered very active at the time of Divali and jn order 
to prevent their entrance to houses the women before the 
Dimli go to some crossing places of three or four roads 
with water pots. They make a circle in the dust with the 
water and in tlie centre of this place a small cake of 
grain. ” Indeed at any season when they are afraid of 
evil spirits visiting their house, they put vermilion, grain, 
and something black into the bottom of a broken pot to 
guard against their coming.” 

. Ancestor-worship . — “ Srava^a is in fact an anxious 
month, and on the fifth day of it many Jaina women 
worship serpents, apparently to propitiate the spirits of 
their ancestors. They draw a picture of a snake on the 
walls of the room where the water- vessels are kept, in 
order to pacify the spirit of any of their forefathers who 
may have died suddenly in battle or been murdered before 
he could fulfil some strong desire he might have possessed ; 
for they fear that such ancestors may return to carry out 
their interrupted purpose. To cool * these desires, they 
encircle the picture of the snake three times with water 
and oi^r it little cakes to make it happy.” ' 


* lb»dl,p. 866. 
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Plague and emalUpox . — ^The prevalence of cholera or 
plague is attributed to the influence of vindictive gods and 
goddesses like Sitals. Devi. In order to obviate their 
influences the ordinary Jaina lights a Are in his house 
and circumambulates it. When one is attacked with small- 
pox, he goes to the temple of Sitala and makes various 
kinds of offerings to the vindictive goddess in order to 
propitiate her. 

These are a few of the superstitions entertained by 
the ordinary Jainas. No one and not even the most 
advanced Jainas can venture to characterise these as tlie 
products of a progressive culture. Nor are they justided 
in distinguishing these as consistent with the injunctions 
of their sacred law. I'liese beliefs in the “ activity of 
countless swarms of spirits ” and these tendencies to make 
them responsible for any sort of mishap or disease have 
never been considered by the anthropologist as the pro- 
perties 0^ a completely cultm*ed man who tries to discover 
the real causes acting behind the veil. These are notions 
favourite to the people at a lower stratum of culture— the 
people who have neither the capacity nor the inquisitive- 
ness to find out the underlying causes of a phenomenon 
but are satisfied with attributing them to some super- 
natural agencies. We therefore find no other room left 
for us than to take these as religious conceptions originally 
belonging to a lower stage of culture and now dynamically 
incorporated into the society of the cultured. 

(4) Mythology, » 

Lastly I come to the Jaina mythology. It will be 
interesting to estimate the nature of the folk contribution 
to it. But this is a task difiicult and requires a prolonged 
study. For the present I shall remain satisfied in giving 
a mere outline of the subject. 
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Serpents play an important part in the Jaina mytho- 
logy. In the legends which centre round ParsvanAtha, 
the twenty-third Tirthankara, the main actors are sometimes 
the great Nagas. Thus when Sambaradeva or Megha- 
kumara along with his satanic host attacked our great 
Arhat with storms when he was engaged in severe 
austerities — standing un movable and exposed to the 
weather — it was Dharanendra, the King of Nagas in the 
region of Patala, who came to his rescue. His mighty 
throne is said to have been shaken at the time of this 
danger and perceiving the difficulty of the great Jina he 
came along with his queen consort Padmavatl and spread 
his innumerable hoods over the head of our Arhat. The 
legend is also depicted on sculptures in the cave temples 
at Badami and Elura and the image of Parsva is generally 
carved with the snake-hoods {Seshaplmii) over him.‘ In 
several other temples,- again, Parsvanatha is depicted as 
lying in the Eayotsarga position attended by snake 
divinities. Besides we are told that wffien the Bhagavftn 
P&rsvanatha was in the embryo the mother saw a serpent 
by her side on the bed and this was why he was called 
Parsvanatha. 

Gods are again divided into four classes and the first 
two divisions appear to be noteworthy. The first division, 
the Bhavanadhipatis, consist of ten orders of beings.^ 

(i) Asura-Kttmdras — who are black in colour, 
wear red garments and bear on the crown a 
great crescent-shaped jewel. 

(ii) Ndga-Kufnaras — who are white in colour, wear 
green garments and bear the symbol of a 
serpent’s hood on the crown. 


* Btihler in his '* Indian Sect of the Jainas/' translated by Burgess, pp. 68, 6^ 

• Cf. ibid, p. 78. 
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(iii) Suvania-Kunidraa — who are yellow in colour, 

wear white garments and bear the symbol 
of an eagle on the crown. 

(iv) Vidyut~Kumaro.8 — who arc red in colour, wear 

green garments and bear the symbol of a 
thunderbolt on the crown. 

(o) Dvipa-Knnwros — who are red in colour, wear 
green garments and bear the symbol of a 
lion on the crown. 

(vi) Udadhi-Kmiaras — who are white in colour, 
wear green garments and bear the symbol of 
a horse on the crown. 

{mi) Dik-Kumaras — who are red in colour, wear 
white garments and bear the symbol of an 
elephant on the crown. 

{ciii) Pamna-Kmndras — who are green in colour, 
wear red garments and bear the symbol of a 
crocodile on the crown. 

{ix) Agni-Kumaraa-vfhodktQv^di in colour, wear 
green garments and bear the symbol of a 
jug on the crown. 

(r) Samta-Kuniaraa — who are yellow in colour, 
wear white garments and bear the sym- 
bol of a shallow earthen, pot on his 
crown. 

The second division, the Vyantaraa consists of eight 
classes all of which are considered in the Brahmaiiical 
mythology either as demigods or supernatural beings. 
These are — 


(i) Piadccta. 

(ii) Mdk^aacts, 
(Hi) Mahorayaa, 
(«<;) Bhutan, 


(«?) Kimiaraa. 
(vi) Gandharvaa, 
(vit) Yakaaa. 

{viii) Kinipuru^aa. 
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These demons of various classes have all trees as 
their symbols, Pimea are black-bodied, and have a 
Kadamba tree as a symbol; Bhuta whose sign is the 
Sulasa tree, are also black-bodied ; so are Yaksa who 
possess the Banyan tree as their sign; JRalmms are 
white and have the TChatamba tree ; the green iSTw* 
have the Asoka tree; the white Kimpurma the Carapaka 
tree; the Naga or snake tree is the symbol of the 
black-bodied Mahoraga ; and the last of the Vyantara 
demons, the black Gaudharva have the Timbara tree for 
their sign.” ' 

The gods described under both the divisions are all 
considered to be dwellers of the region of Patala. They 
have their divinely qualities. 

The Yakma, the third class of the Vyantaras are 
so much so associated with the activities of human 
beings that they have been taken in many of the 
legends. It is the Yaksas and Yaksinis who have been 
always connected with all the 24 Tirthankaras as their 
attendant spirits. Thus Risabhadeva, the first Tirthankara 
had Gomukha and Chakre^vari as his male and female 
attendants and Mahavira, the last, even had Matanga 
and Siddayika. Each one of the intermediate Tirthan- 
karas also have been connected in the similar way with 
Yaksas and Yaksinis. The pre-natal history of^iParsva- 
natha had also much to do with the Y*aksa divinities. 
Furthermore the Jaina worship of Caitgm is funda- 
mentally connected with these denizens of the region 
of Patala. Manibhadra and Puriiabhadra stand pre-emi- 
nent among these. 

This demonology, if looked at from the standpoint of 
an anthropologist, appears to be the contribution of the 
uncultured and partially developed mentality. 


* Mn. Sinclair Steven Bou in her “ Heart of Jainigm,” p.i 269. 
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(5) Conclmion and Probabilities. 

This is all I have to say regarding the primitive 
jlements of Jainism for the present. Now it may be 
isked what is the probable channel through which these 
[•eligious conceptions of the uncultured folk could enter 
into Jainism ? 

Parsvanatha, there are reasons to believe, was the 
first historical promulgator of the religion. He flourished 
:owards the end of the 9th century B.C. and evidently 
bis age was coeval with the age of the elder Upanisads 
prhen the tlioughiful section of the community in their 
seal for the knowledge of the supreme world left the 
suffering masses to shift for themselves. 

It may be rightly presumed that at this juncture 
Parsvanatha i*ecognise<l the moral elevation of th(i mass 
IS a supreme task of religion. Tie felt for them and 
same forward to their help. This is why he has been 
\lways styled the “ peopl(‘’s favourite.” Probably it 
implies that Parsvanatha’s religious propaganda were 
started for the uplifting of the masses. It is also note- 
worthy that the mass of that time, in the eastern countries 
5f Aryavarta, to which Parsvanatha’s ndigious propaganda 
were confined, most probably was constituted with the 
peoples at a lower stratum of culture. 

Parsvaniitha’s movement, presumably the first orymt^ 
\sed popular religious mooemenl, was thus more concerned 
with the uncultured section of the community than with 
3 he higher classes. It was rather antagonistic to these 
arivileged classes as it was the first to stand in the way 
)f their self-interests as it did away with all class 
listinctions and social aristocracy. As this movement 
started with the lower section of the society it appears to 
as that this was the channel through which religious 
ideas and conceptions which are naturally entertained by 
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the people of a lower culture entered into Jainism and 
succeeded in being existent up till now. 

* Furthermore, in every religion, the conversion of 
peoples either cultured or uncultured, necessitates the 
incorporation of some of their favourite religious 
beliefs. At least in course of time such a conversion 
results in this. Jainism also might have shared the 
same fate and with the conversion of the uncultured 
masses, the filtration of their peculiar religious beliefs 
also might have begun. 
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f3rat5tC5 C5 5??I 5^ 5l f3F5t 55, (71^1^, >4^ 5W C5^ 
?W5 “W»t” 5^!:® »I11? 51 I 

»ltW ^ 5^!7I^ OTpIC'S *Tfe?t55 C5, »t?5 
51 attate.-^^ 5^55^5 ‘1^’ 5^ OT 5ft I 'Sff^ 

2tf? Wt (TtH 'i’ 5?? 5ft 51 5^ I 5^151 ? f 5 B | li^« 

5f5f5ft 5ft 51 ■®flC? «IftIt5 §»H5 “ait!?ff^” ?f551 *15 
il5t ^5tfHft?ft ^5W5 W’t 5l?t5l 5C5 ’TOI I ?t5‘tt^-C5f!:’t 51^5 
? WT 5ft 51 fiRII 51 555 ^ S 5^ (71 W®!? 5C5I 5lt^ 

'8 WSI »tf55^ ftc? I ^ ffsral, 5|f5®t66lT (7rtC?5l, 



1 ^ wm I ^pfei ^twf? ^5tc5i^ 

ft<iin, ^5^51 40 1 

('!>) ^ ^ fm 

%rC^ (7f, ?1 ^C^? vil^ %ft?[ 

?R*t’ I W ^ #tC??, 

»Tft^ ?l ^1 ^T%? Jfft® 5?,— 

I 5^CS1^ c^, ^c^5t 

W ^ vfl^ ^<53 ^ ^ ^ 5R;5 I 4 

c^ ^ m ^n I ^ ^ ^t^'Q 

Jifrs 5I*»^ 'srtftC^T'Q, "Sit^ W1^ «^tfe(l ^ I ^ 
^ #tro, Sfl «(tf%c^ ^ »l*»^ 

5^1 ?itf%c?[, yrf^ jp»5# 

^w?[ ? 

*t^ (;?[^ is(*t? C^ 7[f^ ^51, i£|^ 

5?( I <s\t ^RTt^ 

C^ (STf^ C^ I ^1 

^ ^ •?! I ^ ^?i's jrf^ 

'^RtpRII, ^ fenf^ ^ ^1 (RR; 


♦ 'Ol^Kil ^tc^l, »tTOI ’I^’IJ ^ I 1^^ «<(rt 4f^tlW5| 

c^, Tt9 ^ m ^t<(ltfw ^ fll«ni ’TfSTSi* Of'Sffl 

I f^ nxm ^ ^ i awni 4^1 

^Tl, acim ’«5*f ^f&iirl >fc^ V5l fn i ii^iw irtcstf^ Pwjl, ^nw i 

t<5f%f|fl-^5t^^«rtr^ ^?tc55» c^, “srt^i ip»t— ^rrtrfti «rt( ^ w ^ irt . csitw tii 
«itft!i «i'^?iic»i ‘TiRi’ ^ I “srtsi-w*f 5 5( «rR«(c^ c« 3 

▼fte' (^|>r) I 

t '8 — Each object is for itself, as well as for others, ll*t— 

* 

Substantival existence, JI^-^-^Adjectival existence, 





JUid ^ 'W^tfit ifl’P? « ?Sftlt ^ItPI # I 

^ ^t*Pt WIC^ ?t^1, =?^ ^ ifl I «It»R 

wtw 'sit’t #Ril, ^ 'sit1*ral lii^ ^ 

^ ^1 ^ ^?l ^ I »w? 

‘ft<in 55t^’ ^ratcpi I 

^%t55« (?itOTtt 'iit £t^ ^ site?! I 

5t(?i ^firai «iti:^ c^, ^ ^ #tOT '®ii*piiw?Rit^ 
^R’?t^f%5 55 ; W»t5 ^SIW5 (?PWt5 ? C5 5151 «l5tl5 

55, C5 5lt5l1 'SRTfW*!#, srSfjft^ 55, (?^-t 5^ 51 #t5 I 
«rt5t5 5^ 51 #tC55 ^ Wt CW15 ? 5|f5Stbga (?Iti:^ 

^ 5^ 51 #t5t5! C5C5 I 'flaM 5^ 5| #15 5l^ ; 5^ 

5l #15 fitf ^ firsW, i2t5s^ 'sprsj I 

"WlWtr >i|| ^1151*^ ‘ill «r5ti:5 5f?l5l f55tCI5— 

(a) wt 45 ‘n ’r5f^5i»t 5*ra!, >il^ 5^ 5t5M!:5f '8 5151 
'5WC5 515515 ^ 5^ 5tPF I WRiS OIWS (?lt^ I 

^ lf«l®1 ’55T!lC5tC5 51 5Wtt!:^, C5^ '«5^ C555'51?5, (?Il!;^ 5«I5 
5l*I5!, ^55 fJt, ^5 51^151 HtW I '51515 5^55 51 %5lC5S^ 

t^, ’$5, (Hi® 5l®I5l (SlW I '51515 ■55^ CT55« 515158 51 

St^SI, 5!l5l5'8 51 Sft5l^ 5f55l »tf^ 5^1 «ltWt I 

(b) (3151 51 f5»5,« 555 I ^1C55 CStJf, ^1C55 

JraW *11^51,— 45!^ (3Wlt5 555 (?IlC5 >il5»r5, 555 45 55®, 
j|S5^ SW, ^5a 5515'' "CT f5C^ 5f55l 51i:5 1 1 

* ♦RCT'w:— 4^: ^^5JP5”— I 

carter, 3iW^ cartf^t ’^tc»i1 

Tf^!. f*l«1 tpi: c*hcirl ( g^s^aj, i "^<11 ^ 

t "wi «<ti, ^rsitwc^ f*»f^t5Ti, '<i^*^*45-»i^5rtfT»pir-4P5ni-c^ 

(^1^15^) I *Pni 1)6(51* iiml iiotfliHon I 



^8 




(c) w c8T[t^, cn #rai 

'« wm ^ cw, ^ 

(fH (TPt^ 3rTO, c^ ^ ?1 it? 

f?u^ <ii?^ ^?r?i ?f?‘( #nrf^ c?, (71 <ii^fei ^ ?l it? 

^ ?C? ???l f?^5t^ I ?1, C? ^'Q 

?t’ f^, <ii??'8 'srtcf I c?^ ^^n:?5t 3 r:? 3fc? 

f?^tf^^ ?^ I C^Vf, ^?iC^? c^ ?j I c???^ ??? 

?^f^ ?ft?1 ?t(7F, (7?5r5 ?ft(;? ; ^t? 

???(7r^^ (fprrf^ ^??1 ^-n?t?«i, w ^5t5tc^ 

?^C^ ^ W5 ntc? ?1 t I ^? ??? 

'srW? ?f?*l ^c?, ^??'9 (7T^ ?tc^-j I ^ 

Tji ?^ftsr ???, ^rffi^ c?^-'5ik?? ^^?t^ 

?*v^5f? ^?1 ^CftC'n 3i5(7( n3i^f^?icn ’if??^ ??, 

ft®?, ^?tf? ?C?T 'Slt^tC?? 5t?fel1 

c^ ?1 § I .2^^ ^’st? ?”^c^ ^srfel, ^?jfel 

?^?^ ^?1 1 

isr$.ii? v£i^ ^i?itr.^ ^t?l ?t^c? c?, ^ 

?^, f^tc?? ^ 

?^ ^ I ?t? ?i^ttf? R?»l?'^f^, ^p9<ljVQf» 

3Ri-«‘tciiti c^-4rllf%?ir^-^’j!t^ aRit^i i 

+ ’? H r^c»rt^Kspftu3[*i ^5^ 1 5if? cjfwss JRff^-wtirs, fi(3itf!i® 
fSUlMf?. I Jf «P5Tt^OTt5iK l-^?! «rf^ 5lC5Rf 

f^art^Wt SI W'?* ; SR f^'51 SR art^-tf^ -st^arRK’X ;?flfiTfar, ^iv s^ ) i 

t “sit*«Taf^ c5^ ? 5^ 1 mm\%” (^i iii»»’) i *? 

wPi«Rmf?;” ifC' > 18 io) I 
§ ^OTRtsrRf? ^«(t!(t?lsi.* sRlsi5rf^(?it^t?niHf5^!ii*N 
f?srv»r-^^tk ( 3^^ai. ^i>ii»^ ) I 



Sf’te. ^ fwt I 


M 

I tt5f? W»t? C^ 55 Jilt I 

srr*t?ii»ttf5 f5^tW5 5tc«(i, «if55i^i?ra 5 ic«(t, - aiwi ’5?R»iSt 
«lff^p5:f 1 «t5t?t 5% 5^1 5ftC5CS 51 * I 

,<1^ «lf5W 5T5-5intfW 5*^ #t5t? ‘^*#1’ -a<«5i»l 

♦ 

5^ ^6^1 #151 5i5 stCf ^filia I 

# 5t5 ^ C5, 5«I5 ■5|f%5rS* 5^51 ^55, i35i 5|l»t!l 

’’fal '5JW =5%| lilt ®5S. 5t5^ <il^ ‘^33 m' 5t5l Stew, ^sc# 

^ ^ftei I <5 2W5 ^5®.,^^, ten 1 1 

^itefbga CTfr.5i'5tt >iit 3CT5 S^tca “■sm;5fte” toi, 
1£I5? tf5t5 ‘^^531’ f ten tel, >i|t ®?t«.Sti;5F ^ 5''3 5tel 

stC5 5rC5 I '2ff3 5F51 lilt C5, ^*15 ^f5t5« #5 5^ 5tl?I« 
W1?1 te^ <!ltW I aCTi? ^*1 515-5!’# f5555'®f5I 

^51^ 5t5t!5 I lilt JW?I .5t5-5i’1tfif tetORl iSmil 

"iini# sifWIC^ 5l5tt5l, uWSi 5P5S 5^ 5^51 Sfel 51*1 
»li5 5tel1 te!55 C5, ‘53f3i-5iW5‘ 5C5J'8, ‘Wl’tl ^SIT»l5tC55 

5t5t5 5l I #01655 (?IlCT5l te? 'ilt 5f5®SlC^ >-‘1# "iras 
5^ 5tett^ #51 5T5,— 5^5 55:5 C5,— a?;'>l!5 te»t’t1 5f55l 
te, ‘n# ?t5icf I 

*105151%, fit’Pln ®5S.1?6 'SIJTSJ, f5=tI1 5tel1 f5C%«t #5555 1 
1%^ *^*’*'^ 
^[totetnit !! 

’ite “TOra liiS teit# OTte®w I >5t 05® ■siters’ ?t5icf 
5telftC5, 35! '0l’15l5 05!’1C0 ?l5lt5l. 3# 033 50 5t51 

* ) I fsf^ (luimwien/) 

(Traiisendent). 

t t^jtfir ( wf I 

8f#5, ( 3f^’5!3[. ) I 





I iicw, ’SRR^lfi fe^ ^ I 

’Itf^, <il^ ^? S A]'^ ^ 

^iM? ^ 'ii^R:!?? ^ ^ 3rlt * I 

=^^531 ^?rt^C5T, ^ ^ c^’t f^'«, m 5^ 

? 

(‘^) iim, »r*jf \ 

cwf^'W^r^ ^ ^f??n 5!^?[c55r c^, ^ v£it 

^ 5{tsi-'?ii^ #Rri 

! (iit ^f#w C5f’«n 1 fern 

^It^, ^tSRlI *f^ TO^? ^fcsfl ; *t^!Rt5rtT 
'5 r:< ^rfMi 

cw’^rtesft I f% t£i^ ^TOt? ^ 

f%f^ C^ ’?tCS(, I CA C^ »f^ ?1 (7f 

tor C^ wi ^T^?l C^!^ *fC^? 'di C^lt ^’(t? (Tit 

51^*1 ^1 ^T I 5I1 ^fell, to? ^ 

^fb'4> •TC^ I ^?ni1 '^C?^ *t?»(n? ?T?5i^ (Tit *f?f'^f^? ^c?w 

<|jtoft I nrW f^t? ctf^ic?^, »f?f?t?i 

*tT? 'ilt f^?1 I 

(a) »t 3 r?-^tc^ *^51 cwto ^ttc?? (n, 

;gf5|^ ; to ?i^ltto 

m ; to-?i^tf? ^rm ^t 

«2W? I '^t ‘'»ir<fe)i^to' ?T?^ (?ff^?tt '’iww 

iHt ?tol f^U5 ^tfertCt^ ! *tTOI? 

# ▼tttf Jrt w?p«1“n *t#^ ^5 «ijii 

«n— cvR c^ 3!^^mi?it’^»r'!fs 

C^-«1^L ^I>1>»^ I 



#s ’Ffirai ^W? CT^t^-'stwra ^^rsi, 'siwf^in?? 

fl®? c^t, 's «i«iiin(iw (WtPi^ ‘^®1’ ■Rf^t 

c^ «ic<^ I • 

f^l, ‘«lfwl-^#5’ xRfSl C^ft^llft, -stHW |J1^|« ’IPratWH 

(R, *5t^ ® >n^, 5f®te. '8 'si^, fSwii ?^rat^ fwrcfJi s; 

ft! '»rc< "W?, "W ’imt? ^aic55( ? 

«ifinn lii^ <siTO «i»olrsi, mts-wri 

C'f’#5tf5 (R, ftTOrf^-iRtcn, '5iW5, 5p5^#r '5s‘i, ?i Rifiisfl 
5^ «ltw ; «il^ -il^ '®*t ^ XI7#!I ’IIXI, CxSt 

Wt, (?lSt Xlfxf® XtIxfXI XR ;"'®Rrit ^tw 8 •il’FS ♦ff^ XtC^ I 
X^ XI fXX^-Xjft 'Slt^, ‘C555’-(Object)-XiC»l^ 5^ 

XIW I Wl6l xt%xi, 'SW ^Xtcmi ‘85^51’ (Subject) I 
4^ X^ XI IX’FtX^Ixit^ 'SIWX ^»0 “'slXIrtXtf^'’ ^fXXl Xft '^WX 
C*!^ ‘xrt^fetc^ tx^<8 ’rixxl, 4' X^ Xl fxxrtxxx^c^ ^1 x^ 

xftxl xrexi xtx, ^ xlrxi— xtx “'srf^”# i 8if^ 

fiNlX, 'BTtXXl xsit^tCX' 4^Xit*l^ X!?l ^fxxl X|^ I ‘CSIX’ IXX^ XI 
XHrXjftX XtXT, ‘83t®l’ 'SItXItX ^tXSSU 8 XX^Xt^ ♦tfx^ XIIRf,— 
4^X1^ xifinii viicx'xtcx xft I 4^ xt^ x^ >i«*tc^, 
«iWx ‘5SX’ xtxxf liixnJl ■siX'xfTSX i xix^t^-cxlw 

xtffi cxx ^rxtxXxxrtit liix!^ x^ x^ ^fer,— ‘ 5 sfr x^ 

fefixr I xjji^t^cxx xcxw, cx xfxxlwx, <s 

XWtt$l '®ltx xitxtx Xl?l X^ Xlt I 

• Paul DeuBsen <2fff^ »lTCinj »tt^ ^Hl f^ffl— 

UpW l^f ^ (unreal) «(< I 

t 'Bfjisi 

wtv" ( 3W?af. «iiR ) I “?hit-3it3i*N r? wtvc wt>Rr i 

wmi. aw? i 




sw I «w '»c«iiit5 

'«rt»Rii cMitutfl CT, arc^ ^ “wi’ ^ I va^wr^tcs^ 

^W5 ^S5fW5J, 5lN-^li*l1^ W’t*. I lil^ 5irt- 

ii!*rN^ f^-'®1»t yenti:®, ^5tOT? c?(w, 'irtftj wilt 
«it*i5ilw ?Bi%i, 4^11 w ^ 5ift I 'sifrai 

MtoW* ■srslCT 'S^ fw?! 

#ft? f^nn c^ (?rlcii ui^ 

w ’Ri ^ ’ipi ^1 fitf^-’iw, g^w 

sf»i«. w I <4^ siw-iwtfSf ftwra W's, wi *ifiw^t5ra 

ircirs, gftstcpi i 

■w? wi (?i, '»if??if? i9^ I w 8 f<i«.5i ggi 

» 

C^tC’t, 35 ^— w I 'SW 

c^rtc’t c^ ^ ^ ^Ik^R,— uq?^ ^ ^ 

I 'srR?! ^ ^ (R, ?1%I Pmi, yq^ »n< 

) c^ I RtsrTw^ 

c^ ^ ^ I 3TO 

^te® JM ^ #Rrft ^ I <4^ 

(7R «n75j^ R^iw^ (Rtc’f, 'Si^ (m 


• -^•ri «RM: c»(tu ^if9iit5i*ftf?[*3r»rtl^ «tf«*fWP5; 4 Tn awitf^i 

^TRUrstft^ ( 3TO. ) « "l^s 

▼rflt? ♦RRKwit'^ «r*fw grg p wgt >t ^Tt^ i»-'«if^vlf5t 

^flrrrtvrt? t^?iiR5r— ^ tft( «isi> ) i 

»wf% j-'iwc^ awn *tfl¥ i i j ' i i t ait1 ^ ( f ^f, 8ni«i, ) i -f^ ft ^iitivft: 
Jrt^w, ^vg ft ^i il ^ «i«jwt^iw’' (8|8i^>i) ftiw 8I8FJ ^fftc® 4TW «ninit«f 

fftt^g ft I ‘ft^" «fnift cwftfl Paul DouBsen CT, »rw *11105? 

t^WJl ftutlFl I! Paul Denssen «lfnni '5t^*l<J ^|j%05 *116?? ?ft 

?iaR*rwu?itfttft I 




fesRl "Wt ^’, ‘PWjtWtsi’ 

^'firatc^sd 

'^frai fiWw, ^ OTtCT, jtM «rc»i 

fiw, 4f5l(.'il* <»Pnii^ f%, iJtfg*CT igf^ 

M 

gftft ? "gwil C<rtCT JR?! 51^ ^ c^, 
4ifg»CT «ii*t!t ’Rtw ?nti^ 5tft I Igf^ 'gMfJi '»if^ 
sfitc® -af^ ^rtcpt g?? w’icgg ^fftai gtfSrstci^ i 

af<(«,— ^ ^cs aftg 5l1 # I iWPP 51%I, 4w 
^os gga "iitf^ c’lw, g’tcs? ^<5(«, »iPrii 

•il^ti 

alW gw c?te atocFi ct, *w? f% g 9V*z^ 
msj, ft«iji Rl*ralcf!i I 1%^ (?fW 8 w w, g’ltg? 

'SIM 'gfg aik^ ’iPTiCTt’t 'gMi 

^sfircgH I ^ gits. Ti gTO? fgg 51^ 55, gw 

« ggs, 4^ JPIWI f%5 5^15 c^tc’i, 1^ 5^ 5ftcg alOH I 
ante, 51 g’H^K f5wf?-'®f^ 5«H^ f%a 5^ 5^1 51^ »tlt’l 
51 1 g^im ^itPpi c^«ii 5 ^ t ^5t5i g g^iwt 

5^C®^ g| | %5J ! g 5^5115 I ^ggt's, ^5151 tt5t5 W 5t^, '*!« C’Pl’l 
51 fgji wr *tte5 C5«i5 ^firai t wt 5t?i, 
^5tCT5 151W5 C5!l5 Wl 5l^ + I IsfftTS!, ^5t5l C^ 

♦ cm*i »itinrtPm ^ si i ^(ll^ivit ^wv\i ^ 

»ff ifi Fir8 1 cwiw 9tfi >R>i^»fr5s I tifif ft c*rt*IW5 1 *f 

_ 5 ftwiTx *nRtfTO ^fk ituft ( %®1“ 

) I “^Ivlfiwfjics^i: »ww^j; ft^tii-3ititt*rt»wr5: ii^wrlft^iR *nRt«(«: 

(cr »f. ) I • 

i ftt*wt*ttt *cflft 

^t«ai*i »if-»pit^ •Hjft, fttuftfk" ^«itft ( vff?m ) 




fiFUl 1 ^ c« 2 ff^ 

fs^ TO! *1 vil^ c^ <£fc?(t®f^ 

fiHI ^ t I '®t ^1 C?^, ^ 

^ ^ ^1 ftpnl TO ; »il?t 

^ ^TO? <TOt 3 R 51 tsR TO C^ ‘f^’ 

^ ntc? ^ I ^ 5 !TOi'« »il iTOt^ I 1 
®r’t€, ?i c^ ^ moi I 

3r>n^ ?i ^?fc*n[ (Titn’t, -ii^ ^^3 ^ »fr^tc? ? 

cwtcs? » 2 fTO 

"qg^ts? c^ c*ff^^ ? c^ f f^€hi 

^ C^t’IT^ ^ 1^1 ^ 

«fta?”...^Tlf^i § I 

— v£)^ 3^^ cwf^r^ltt ^ 51^^ C^, TO ^ 

Sv^l %fc^ I »iTO^ 

• 1 I?*I I ^ JFppjf ^<i|t^ ;gf 9 te, 5 t| I oEl 3 i^c^ yt\^ 

(m, WTO? CWt? ?^ C 2 |?r 5 5 ^ I 

?WCW^ wf ??1 ^m\ ?t? 5 Tl I wfk^ 

CTO^, ^?tCW ftf ^?1 ?tfTO CTO^, W^te. g< <lfTO I 
(^) ‘wf^’ TO? ^n MW? wRi^r^h, ^ c*f?i 1 
(M(M Wtc ?1 MW ?J?W^ I l^Wf? ?<?t? WC=IW 

* “STM; »iM 4 ft*ff^ftpfl'rt(^; 

'?af« (^) 1 3W*t1 fiiiiCTs? 4i^t«'' 

( 3 WS[ai ) I 

twtf? I 

t #trw ^ ^ mr«sf <rtf^:«i' 8 , >i^ 9 t « 5 R^-«iniWt!Rit firsts 

•c^it^atcutBRftwt^l fJifaiw') ^jtfjf «!►,» 

§ “’W c^ T? c^s( ^-s >5^?iK ?’— I 



•!W— *W ?JW5 5^tC5 I C^8 ?I— “JlWf Jift’ 
^ ?^5tlS I “c^t ^ i3I?« sifsil^ cm?t, CW, (?t >5151 

fJIW '2lt« ??”— 4 ^5(f« ^ 5^9ti5 I ♦tti^, >8^ »RWt 

WpRIt^ '»H?rc5F JIW ?l^tC|51 CT, »l8r^l5rtl >4^ 5llsi1t’J< 

^ * '' 

c^tc^ f^<TI ^f?U5 f^l, 

»fT? ^ ^ l^rWc^ ?1 

^ I »m-’^-?(i^- 

^ '£lt‘l '£f^f5 »t%— 

^ I ^It^ 31^ 

^ c^ ^ I ^ ^ g**!? 

a, v2|^tc? 3R75jra fl^l, ^ 
'iit '^‘1 ^ #Rii ^1 ^t5i 

I CWtC^ ‘(Trf^’ *l^t^, 31^? "srWil 

^ Plf^ ^?ltc^ I ^5(1%^ ^>2f5Pt?I ^ ^ 

an® ^ ; 1%f^ v£|^ JP^CT 'Q*! ^1 I »2W? 

'^«l ?1 ’^ST ^ ^ I 

^ ^?il ^ I ’Wr 'ii^ 

^5lWlW’tC^ I *ttW ^ cw1^ira|5( c?, 

*r*5f^ w’lus? c^ c^'«?ii 

I 


• “^#tf;f? ^Wx *t?itTif% «rf%pnwt?i, «^i3^»r*«if^^t»Rtf* im 

41^ Wto l” CR^f%---4|*t«nR 3^ ▼filJS? Sflfi” ('9|<m) 

“CS»|^'C!rf^ »PfWx »f5J^ m\ fepTCS JK^*ftf^f^tt*ttCf5I'’ ( T 

Vt®, K\'*^) II 





“srtsiN '*i<fe, «Wit5tt, 

ililis ^itara 'siCTi 1 h< 5 Iwtcpi i c»i "iot "t»ii #ratcpt 
(?r— > 11 ^ fw*. ‘‘iw’ ^«I 5 “aipw’ >t*rc 3 »ff?ii ^ 5 fi I 

^ ^ ‘stW ?^9ti5 ; ’?t?t 5If!l1 'SIWC? 'srWfl^, 5lW«l’^- 

,— '5W? «lW? MW <!ltfW cwt? T > 11 ^ 

iiiWl ^ w— *lfirl W JTl I 

(W * 11 , 's 'WR 8 f»wtwi w*! *rft I 

af^icsn ^n:»(re, #51? w*ra ^iwr « law 6 ^ Wf # i > 11 ^ 
awtw WflRrtr gcR— “51RR * 11 ^” Gratis*! 1 *tti^ ^ 
(?f%'5C551 (R,— “5lt5lf5 “(R JIfJIf'f CW (R 2 |t^ W’— 

»w*i w Wi aF<ic^ cw wiW cve^i 5(1^ I 

(o) (Rlftc^ RR W RIOT ; ^ftCR “ftn*R-' 2 | 1 ^«(” R 
“ft(?n-fsRItRit‘l” R?l I aCR CRR aRR IJ*!, W, ftlRI, 

Rtia ^ c^H *d^ I aR, *!^' 2 OTR tR?*W5-?f^©a I aR *iot*(, 

^ *iOT*t, 5R *iOT*i, W 5iOT*t I ^rfca OTlI^lff '®‘l 5ift I— la^ 
aWOT aR«, fww W, '®‘l Wtf^ fsiftR I ROTOT 

t^>( OTl»Rlft RR R %1 sfertOTa OT, af5l 5^ a R?RW 
SIR-Ratf? *IRa ^ ^^5%! (ReR 5^?ItOT ! 

*11^4, SlRiS *Jtan afOTI '8 R9rRf "^IW, 14 ^ 

at«,*Rj wa aiRiOT rW RfiratOT*! 1 — 

4 

♦ "SR( '4W4rti^*x, ^i^csi^’Ws I m ? 

WHl (a) dlWSlh’V'x (b) s»Wlfv 1 

^<l*N f^l^cirtsnitl^ ? sjf^ (a) ♦ifant^i- 

trtl^x (b) Wx 1 5ift 3^1; «»w¥«rthannrx 

1 ^ (a) 3t^w4^x C^JTtWx, ilTx (b) lflt«rW3-’ll3*ltf^Hs|*x 

f^ ( ai^a, ^isii8)i «twni 4^ 

»i^iiH3[ CT, ^ iwa Wc«H !i! 




Sf’t*. I 5.« 

>l’F9< W, »W«I '®‘l « »nwt i(^ «J«W 
*fel1 3WCT ^ I (?f »W»I w C?f5lW »lft. 

p»-<W, '»iii5»rt1^ vf^ »R!»i w? ’i%t‘i ^ 'rti i aw c^ «wa 
•ift’ff'i ^ 5ift I 'iWw c^ ^ ^ ?Ri !ii I wiros 
^ fH ;— CT »W»I »lf^, W, 

•d's^j'#* ;— a »m*nt 5iii(j awa *tf^ 

I f^ '•ifi'fjttfes cafw^ii, 'SWa 4^ ^laar « 
(Identity) tWW at *1^ »t%-'®*ltlt-ftf^ ?1*ratt RPI 
TOii »w Rfiit, aRiw awWR-ftPiR; rw 

ftfw «t?tC5 ; sriis, ^ Sf^lps? tsrfw Rlt • I 

^■wa tRit ^1 fR?ltI5R I 

*rtia! aw Rtcat CRftcacpi CR, (Wftwa »i#3t at *i4»j 
"W ft^itcf a?t at ftww RW caw atPit 
spinas ftCT«t aal rr att ^ a^icaa a^-ufata ^^ttsl 

waa) 55 5 lt I afam? ^tatca c?rtca, ^itwca afaar^' 5i 
1 aat 5 -^%a aw “a«(i1t5tf^” afaai,— fWa atw fto, 
— ^tatca at *iaa 5l»rai rct ata i #Wailtaa, 

onWaatfa #nttt aw acai »i5^ra talt ftfw 

atatcat i at ast ■laatarti, carwaMtaa :gcaa atw 


* «iciw->lfa« aw ? a ; Pwa-ftaWinriWt (•W}*) 

“a#* ftpBPnrtwnw: awaf^^aw (^i*!**) i “«M«w aaft^as alawift” 
(»w«)-“«f%ftaita ft awtl^c'WWar— “a watatPt nw Swfta ftajT (M*!*) i 
“ aft e fti l n ilPia a#w t4 wita; nftliiatl fsawrta”— ^at «lai, »»it. 
-ftpil .^rwaa a'ft c ft wa ft w w-tft ftaftftat i aaia; aaftwaaftwwlaa 
ftft«Mftfiaftc— ar, 5«i« 

t carwa •Ffta laft ca. ftali-eftitaft aHW aftw a ^Wrta a* 
aftai aca ’aftc«ft ?«i a?W i— 

"ataa Wfta '•ildlaatftaa^ wssaawcaaift. alalltawfta, wHaift aaaK" ( if W, 
fina ) I “fta l a t c aa i{- '^nartdlaetiaa' ataii an: 4ift»ifw, aWftapt awtaW: 



^•8 I 

C^, ‘-‘1^ ^ C*f'Q!(1— 

CW'9’^— ^W?R3 AVl\ gWRI f^> 

‘sf’iwWiJ f¥^’ #rai ^ 'ii^ c^*i%t?^ 

^8j^, ^ ivw5tc^ I ^ 

j^stfaK^c^’t ^t?i '^*1 ^ 

<8(f ^<) f ^ ^ I c«Ttc^i c^ 

ftpT, f^f^ ^ ’«W ; ^ "*11^ ? 

i«fC3itt, 'siWc^ viit #rat^ ^ I 

^<R C^ I^Pl^ C^, froW^I '®<pHlt? ^ '®I'W C^ •W^'SRPt^ 

(71 ^ (71, ^ 

<(tt^ ^ 'Q ^fOT'<3 ’Itf^ ^ ; ^W'Q ^il4«1 ^ 1 

^ft?ltf5C3l5( (TT, "srf^Jl 

ftiefOTtP ^ ^(1 ; ^ ^ ^1 ; ^t'Q ^ 5(1l 

«fW?i ^Pnil, ^®iWc^ — »(*s^t^-*i'4fiPi^ 'ii^l ^ 

siCT ?jf?ratfli7T, ^ I 

(v) ^t^T^?( (?(Wt^-^CTJ (7( ^^*1 ^ pFt? 

^5fte=(, ^ 


( 3?»iT(af. ^iii>8 ) I ”Ji*vntirl^tTliinf^'’rt5n^: '^t wt^s cjrc^fentf?- 

,^^^5 %% *ifiR5j8fi. mm\ ^^mrms” ( %r ^i". ‘^ii^i'» ) i "^rsta^ 

4. ^fir ftw^tWR 'S(t^9rt»if»5^ ^ Wi: 

<|f^l|t*|fl^ I 3^ <^f^TOt«0^--«t*1^'Sf«Tt<(ltWR ^(.snf^fi'iJs 33*5 3||^t«jv; srtWt- 


«(f(r. «(MtW5” ('»i^l^i) I 

+ (Vs15(f3C3m lifmt^v «rt«sr.-‘«^ ft^rtf? «p?i^v3i3«irtH*t3P3:’ ^ 
^t^t.f^W3**ini‘r3tf3( ^ ^«3C*rt f^P^<PlI*C^f3tf5l *mt5trtlt»lCTC»liT 

3 1^4^ 1 atf^tPl3tf5T ft5P»f% I ^%ty3; f^m’ *3tftm 

ft3lnd 3t3C«Wf»lf^ Jf3J33t<— ^ 



f<iw ^ ^ Wstc^ '8it^^ ??t 5fl^ 1 5it^ #ral^, 

«f»im 1^«tiim 4^ ^»Rt»r f ftfra 'srf^ 5^5 1 

(jp) iii^ ^ 5lr5 (?t, iii5F «pp?tii *1? ’srrt '*1^ %«.»m 
5^ Ktw, ^ 'SR^'Q^ (?l^ I 

»W?, ‘^*l‘ 5^ ‘apHT’ 5)^ 

1%^ ^ Ht C gl I 'flu’ll 'StWirl ^ 5|%tfiR I 

»wn #rat %KP( c^, »ra?^ 5Ftc»nt 

?*ii ^ 5ii I st^ ‘’Ft?i‘i’,— c^ 

0 

1KS( 3PCS^ 5tf^1 wm ^*1 I 

RhM? 

I ^ ^ f^Rt*t?[fr$ I ;TfC»f, 

^»t ^ ^ I 

^«fj, (R <ff^N5 

‘^‘l’ I 

ntW ^ '^^*1— 

c^fn— JrRt^nfsmtsrl 

^rrtT-?ft?*l *tTOR <11^ (R, 

^‘t ‘^®FHT’ I C^l^ ^«l ^US , — 

f%u ^ ^%i, "Sf® 5(1 1 ^ 

5te^ '»RTjt!( 'il^ ftcw ^ I ^ ^ 


* cwt«*«t^, ^ «l«5f wi. aiT^icini ^rt’W « 

iNi»FW^fedi c^tsi Wfnra ^rs -n^ *liR»«i«csra wii fv 








I ni5i %i, ww »tnra 

5^?rt!s I ^ ^ ‘^-^‘t’ 

^«it^ ‘i£tff%-fl^t5’ #nrl c^ C5<f^ 5lt!;^ Jfl# i 

«ir»<ljf^ C*R !t1 ?^C«I5, 

apitt^Rs f?t*W5, •stt ^ Bt^ii;^ "iitfe? i lii^ 

»|!(rjt JiC'd, C^ ><l^ sfes ^ 

srsid ?tti ^ I Cff«tu5i^w, 

^Wf^’CT 'aw?tc<t 5?m '^?r?i *1^ ’su’W 5^ 1 

iFCT apw, •tWt'SKW 'SR^ fiiffs— 

*1?l-*til C»PI >1^ ?PfI 4filC5 5^ ; 'SIR ^ipttllS 

»l**IffK»f ^ ^ftlRt I C*W-'5R'?R <3«r ■srfSRI^ 5^ 

■iltC^ I ^ ffItR C»ltl^t?l "SR^ ’FfWl §51? ’JK 

«||®?)fe-?t1t®? C*|?t?^ »rtPS— CSR 'SR^?!^ ^ 5^ ^ 

?^, Sfiral SI'S?! ?t? ?1 I CS? ?), W? 5^ 'sit^ns 
C*R »t#I?, ♦l?-*i? ^1 ?1 R^IW? ?«1I f^1§ 

’3[‘ft^?l^ fits ?!f??tIS I ^t*s §51? CSt? 'SR'^lSllS ^ 
§51 5§i:s St??l ffe? ? 

« «*f8rtOTi;-<2Wrt*i ^tc?iiii ‘vsm^r =rt^— 

( «n^rH ) 1 

Ji^^l^fT^liTpif^;" I 5»f^ 

'f^t»rt’lH^iai*l ) I 'il^ '«Wtf^!’ ( Expansion, ) 

(«l5|5a) I ^sRK ‘«lMt’( Increment, lift ).•• 

|5n^"— ^itf? (^151’*) I ‘M53iT?’ 

Developemeut ^iSC^" I (« lilt's) I I 

( ^ «f >!>;► ) 

t ^Rwlw- 

jwm <sk ^wsi ^f«iitni3i 1 

»rtiv «tlt¥c^ ^ I i ’l?i^rfiit»t-c»wt^iil 

(fr 1^) I i-c^'g-^t^ 

~( C^*'’ 5f“ ^ 1 



'sibrs^ wn«. I 5.i 

*(tai ^rfescf w, ^Pitps 

’PP?! 'S|^-^#I?l JIW ; c^ ^ 

fel 5|1 I ®IRt?l, 'STOH 

»ICT ‘^«I®’ ?F%1 ^31 1 . 'SRTFt^to ;Tt<r 

%t, 51^— ^ 3lt? 311 I C^P!! % ^Pp5t -if 

»WPI »ra-’1?4«,»W 'arr5I-i2t^ I stwn 

>il!?RtOI C^F^^rl,— ^?nt ^ 'S|3Jtt«%3|f 

»(fai *tt5 :n I C3R3I1, *1? -if 

WI^C3F 3KJt 3K5I -SPPtfHT f^tc? I 

3i?t3i *fT?t, ^'tw ^5t?i sn:«ti 

#191, ‘^t*f3It#t' #fl, 91# %tsp|+ ^ fa alcgtl I 

Ii|9? 3Pt%?5ftW ‘3599J’ #91 f9i:#!|! 

#9tC59 I 

#i -a# ^91 ifm 9tc9 I ^91991 <3r3^ #9tff C9, 
»t9-»t9 'SITtl-^lsiC'S 9^tt9 IFilJit 1^5 ‘#9#, f9^ 

•#’, ‘-SW?’ #F5 ’ttC9S I il^ ^tf#^ 2|stW TO C9, 

TO'I^ #1-'®^ 5tC'5- ‘'S!99l-#’ 

( Tianscedeiit, ) 9tfTO, if ?#— i 

C^ 91, »19-»t9 ^9^ C9 9^, '5l9'?tC»l^ *#’ 

* fi W2ttftC5|S» Jlt^t9t5^9,f^WN I 

r^“Pl1 at^^s 1- -^ ' «t , 

cs »ntt5Rtaii I “^95 ^’siwwt^!, ^ 5i<»li 

+ *WI‘f^5Pr-H5»K" 1 

^ 8«tf^»t*i:— (?!’) I “«i?[»fii: *^«f:'* 

(^) \ 3^— ) ‘W ^ ( c^' 'sl'^ ) I 

^tf«*It"s‘ ■«P(j»‘r«t^ffT^’t*ltV’ 1 'StC^t'^’t^'S'i 

C9|^ V[^{ (>!' I=>'|»)— 1 

t ^t^Iv 1 Tiffh 

utiunmTs aitw” I 







«ttw, ^ ’isni ‘1 ? »^t?T!fintc»(iij«fOT, »nit^^ 
siwi ^ »tt^ ^ I 'sif?!!;? « ^ ’jsftw 

flew? ?W, wt??| (?ff? ?1 1 ^ CWW ^ ^ ? 

^ <2Wpi'5 ?? c?, isttssiw ^ wrtr-cww? 
w? 5 ?iti?r ,— ^ ^ ^*1% Wllf ; 

(?lf WW*I 5^3^ WtPlC^S I '5t5lf WWJrtCW aFJJtlw®' 

wItos I gw 4?? gw 5 ^ aR-ftwf1^g la^ w’t*. waw's, 
■af w«ii^ # I 

w ?fw?lDF— wfg?? OTsrt?t? TO, awtl ^ 
(.??•(, gspi 3FP[ — law^i? <1? w’t? law^— ?!§#!? ♦ifeg? wPiwl 
^awe?, was ww? w?ii;»t atew ;— aTO c? 

<M?c«l? ^a wfg5i ip#?c5f? *1^? 5 ^ ; wt?t? 

* 11 ? caf cwHsnf? wW?tcw caai ot ; »t?iwcaf 

wf?f? gitag ^fawl otW ot ;— a^ w’lcg? ^-wtga gwa 
ggw, w^iw? wlar-gpfg acai g*ea apta — aw wa^ a^cw w*t? 
wa^ — wMafew wjwajaF wfacgcia 1 wag wWa w?ic*i 
aftalcga’ + 1 

a^ wtwTO^ *lwa ^ fertega ca, ‘caatew ‘»tfaafaata’cw 
gwaiia wftata wtaaiiwgt ^ ‘iftata-ata’car atfaaif *1^- 
atwa’ 'Sttafw ai^ »itta ’+ 1 


* "Srola* wftawaiw-^" w” aan-sta 1 ^ fia-winw^ 

«|iiaiw#ife afeafy. arai ani a^r-tr ^ , ^aaiaantai^,™*! 
'?*:aSira”i "cwsaftaaica'Urti tSw— > i<i> cwi 
, + aat TfWWm ai-ireit^ <aa c®ii artiWtw )iWaa«a-»Pw 

«ilaaara”-rr. »i>ii-i ami w WH-a«=ra:attw w („»,>.) , ^ 

a»awaatiifNftaw(3i-“aw!twPiat<iati«,at<nr ain-mm. to alma 
arfilam” (ii>i») I aim isan aitaPra wnrtra ‘aw aiw aifta j fag atfrtwtaft 
atmatraam<timra*ltnisii I 

\ 

t '*i«r 5 jt«fTth^ ^rtT-Wt ♦ifir'ftij. 



I 5»j» 

»pnit5trii5 iii^ "si^ fjp5it^ csitt^ ^firai crc^ jh, 

^ ! nti?f “trora awtii l^wtro 

‘^wrarst?’ .?«ii '8iit<^ 'sitfeif 5ii I 

c?, «rt%w«pr!t«% ^?itOT ^»ill ^»t1^ <((1:^ lii^t 

C»l^ Wltes 5^ ,— 2W 

W ♦rtra— 51^ Jt«(J tW?l1 55 I 5^ 

C5^ ®5i»t, (71^ Wl^ ^ 5t5^ f^WM 51 ^l5Tt®5-®1®1C5! 
'Slt*Pll5^ ^firal '*(<)Tjl.| I '»l5"ilt®5 

5 W 5 wl 3 it*prtc^ ^ 5 l ot *i wri:®? 5 «(Tl«f 5 ft 
5f?tv^5 a51!;5f >1t5l 515 I C^ 51, f®f5 5!5i;®5 5t«(J^ 

'5lt»l5-’55i»tW »ll«5I®* 5f5P51S5 I • *1T5 'SI^SU ^1155^ f5t^ 
5!f5511S5 I Sf5U55 51^ 5^51 5tt5t5 ?«I1 5^171 5l I 

15*^ 5^, 5ft 5171 ^5 C5, 351 5|t»pl ftSC»tC5 

<5^ W5C®5 l5f55 f55t55iW ’tft'f® 51551155 ; f55st5-®ftl 51^ 
5115 aC5I5 ’553 C5!15 ^51^ 5ft ; 'i|^ ft^-®ftr5 55fl^ 351 ;— 
5ft1 5^17ft 1®1 lf5<17t I 351 5ft1 5^ 5l5lf55l5f5ftl^, 

5l5l5ftf5ftl^ 5^ ^ftC5l5 I *155 5ftl5lC55 C5, 5ft ^ft 5171 5ni 
515®. *1551, f55l1 I 351 5l1’15 5l5ft5l *15*. 

5K»t *fft55 ^ 5ft 1 Ws.'S #ft1 5fe5 ‘^53’ (7Pl5 5W 5W I 
1^ '5lf55rt66« 0515^ 3^5^ 5171 ^ I 4 5ll5 ^5«,— 

51551, f5*lll, 51^ I 

* ^l*nitc ?5 CT ‘*5 eft ftc* 5 ftw 

»|M!|1C5 ^«f5W I “*1 5 «HC51tW! flWtm; 1 f <9» 

4flfc5l1l5K *'p5I5tW, Ift55 — C^^I5'*4*'4'8\ *^1* 

ftaWe’— If 

“5|i|1t* 'Sftm! s«5" I “’H’lwawafew fttel I ft 

^TO *m'ft 'Mft, ’rt’liw •IW5r5Wm 5lh1 I “5OT(1 

5^ {W ra5 ’Hlfll’fl »l^^1cat«|51!H5 «• ’K ft^K- -JJlfe” ( c5“ wr « l«l>* 



fK^ Herbert Spencer ^%tC^ (TT, 

5?N-?R^ ftf^ >i|^ ^3 

j cm I %t3i 

nrf?, ^tf^'3 ^tf?, «ii 

^siWCVf? ^51^ # I ^ Gwen'S 

1*rf^9I ;£|t 5P9|| I m^\ #t? ^C5 3lf%^p§J ^ f^- 

(?m nrfif ; 

(Tit w i 

Herbert Spencer n$ 

fe?I1 ; C^ 

^Prai 9f^!itc5ST I ^ 

’SIOT ‘8 #r^ 

^^sr ^?rai I ^f^, 

>iic^tc? #rtfe!ii 5#^1, ^ 5it5i, 

C58?i ?^rai ^c^»f I -51^^, tt? #rc^ 

2Tt?il, ’srsg ^firai ?i^i, ^ ?pf?i^ 


* The Reality uiulurlying uppoarauees is totally and for ever incouoeivablo by 
U8.“ Its nature is not siuiply unknown but proved by analysis of the forms of our 
intelligence to be nnknowable.“ ^ 

t The Tower niauifested throu^hont the universe is the same Power which in 
ourselves wells up under the form of conciousness. ‘’Trfj%^ Kant '8 4|^ 

‘^Wt^’ I • “The presentations of the external sense can contain only the 

relation of ail object to the subject, but not the internal nature of the object as a 
thingdn. itself.” 

{ It is only the bungling rejection of the philosopher tliat substantiates the 
two aspects as two separate facts -the qualities or pheuomena as known or 
kttowable, and the thiug-in-itself, by definition unknown and nnknownblc.*'— 

— P. Fattisoii 




^5Rg?f»l^^ 7R3t^ :5R:55^ vQ Ht^ 1 ^ 

ilt C^, 'ilC^C^ ^51 51^^1 'i|^"s 

'^fii^f 3[^ ?i o^m] i 

’5l«l^ ^ C^, ^t?«l-5^'Sl ^1 3|'SJf-3^j vfic^^ltc?[ 

HR:% fts(?^^, Exhaustively,— lilt I 

^?Tt“, 'i)^ #151 5^ ^'SS ^ft^l ??lt^1, vfl^fel 

^Tss 5rfff5( 5R?? 5^5^ I <ii^l 

^g, f^, ^ 5^51 I I 

13^ 5^ *5^ 

sn:5i ^5?iti:;^--»t^t5tti ‘w?-c^<’ »ir.^ f5irtf*i i‘i* ;#tc5? 

^ ?pf^1 ?T'^^c;^f, ^ 

?f^!il C5t*( *1^15^1 ‘w5-c?t*i’ »tc^ f^i:^»f 

I ^Iwr? C^TlC^, 

^51 m ^ftr^il ’ttc^ I ■5i^si5'l^ ^W- 

5?i, OT ;—f%t5i ^«i- 

5nst^c^ 5^¥( ^r?t ^c5 i 

‘^0l'-5rtc»Ri m, f55rrc»ni wsr, »t^?t5t^r 9^t 

#^5»r %tc55i I 


• “# # # Hut this somethiup:, nbeolutely and in itself — i. e. considerrd apart 
from its pbenoniona — is to iiB Zero."— Ibid 

3W^ 5f<r^ iir^^ ^a r*rc»i, 4^ 'ii^1»l ^a fsrsr ^ ?fNi ^SeJi 

tfte ♦tti^ cwf<ic^ I 

Ji^i aiarc^” I "^jtr^ ^V8l« ^ arsmt^c^ 1 

^ ^artrati^ 1 '«Rjtar8t^-f!i^* «iig«tT. aratfw 




5^ f% 5ffe?ii »re?il ’iftr T «m«,w 
ft a^ii 5^ si'esi, ^8 ^firal *f8^ ^ t* 

#Isr;^ 5(1 ^ ftistJi « lapni^ft "irsB 
ftwt ? »nni #ralip( c^, ^ 's isWM 

^tfiRftSRr ^ ’R, ^ >2(^ft?K»r ’ift't^ 5^8 + 1 

^ W?I«, 5|1 «ltftC9| '5|t»W?l (M, ’R, 

’Iftsi C^ sms. 5^, ?ft 

ftlSrn— 51^ ft ■a^ ? 1w r <itfti7i, 
fWt <itfta ft?ii!:*t ? w <!itftim ^ ftpra ’rcu aumni 
msrassrn, Mft* af^ aftpf 1 1 

*WOT fwft (R— 4 ^ stpnumft ftpf? ^ sf?it®?i 

sra^ilPi ig^ii ’?w»tw ?fiiR -, ftft mtsm 

^ I #ft9 ftra-f^55R '8 fSRlt^ft?! mt»R 45?^ 

^ WtW ?t?R 5|1 ; mOTTS 5?t 5H I aw JI#fll 1<|^ 5im-8i*trtT 

ftartpra ^ smi 55 ssps^iiPt «Rft« iifeti? 5 t § I > 1 ^, 

ftwi-fts5l*t « ftmt?il m?P!m spc? i 

• fWti »TOtnra, '» < 14111. 4 li^ "Wi «ni «pi w Ss.'s mini cww 

rtflc* I »lt4T 01 ^ W«f«i wPlt^ I "n? 5 wliflwlrsl wfe, >1 mw »1 

mi mifwi mr i 'iwsi'mirnit'iii ftmin m'<iin-l®iiiii urj? > 

t “ l^w nN w i ^i mrt! mits ari%, i* ftmtw ■ilwwnwi ^WH* 

mrti iit4 w jrnRmT^rwMItm msftPWiffttTOR iimiwilfi ¥«I13| 

«l<IW-^ef, ^nisi ■. 

} 'nfl ft aft-nw 5i mfwKs, ®ri nsiwi ftmtifinapR switowr i 

nMittroi mnp: m<i-nmnRi ’iftim mfw mrnw vr <iI%rjiW5"— 

• » nw i rwm<nsi. gihmitft ferns *iwi *ini‘i f«ft T®'®- s^ mmHH, 

ftiut* »rtitsi«ilMmii«irwifeiiPi ’icji *lnii isjmi ssfe” I— a“ T°. >i'»;»" imfeslm 

wws “an-ftnT ml #rtw i few— ’tfisftm^ i 

S 4 l inft cmiw 3 wcn -iwisn 'ftPw-mm’ 4 St ftRfts mw- 4 wft ml 
I wmRia ftlm-msi sfem, awn aw a^c* awalw ma nfial cwii 

J 

wfiiw*i I 



Sf’te, 1 ii'i 

'si^tsRil ^‘1 f tfell sfe^ 

?i 'SRI ^f?Rn ^ f%?iiW ? 

»r??, — 5fl4)<'!>fC4 5^C5 ‘■«W«|l‘ I 

5(fsRli»ftf^ 'TOI I igCTI? ^>i5ra • W»Rt 

?i ^ I *tf?i5tw ^ fR I 

»tf?55 fiffR TO, (R^ wtw srRfeU c<nt I 

WIW « 'SRSt^ ^fro ft liRtlR ?+ 

♦tti^ lil^ 'Slti^ItSR ^US'Q »tfft:TOR CT, "ITitRrti 

ftpR-'^fro ^ ’^rfR '8 ^ «(ftii 1 to<( 

spftltiSJt I ft^ 'SI^ ftui #rai C<R 

Jift I 

ft) C’Rft-'TOl «rSRt5ft, ‘^IPRT’ « ‘«l^’— <i|^ ^ TOR 
^mfoi ^tffti ?tft?iti:§5i I *M-f^t'i, wi-’afi, 'sitTO-^^ 09^ 


# ■’<5W^Tx 'st^ ^^•W% 

'«RWn— ^® rtf?l Tt^*| ^ 

C^R ^ ^ ^51, ^r?RII 81'«irl 5J1 I C^5R1 Rf? 

^ I f^»W^R «fR*l ^:«I'8 ^*1^ 

«rtc^, c^ ^ 5ri 1 ii^ 3rer »Rr?i 

c^ c^ TRrtTtc5i*i i 

i e. The series of suecossire states whieti make up the history of a thing are the 
expression of the thing’s nature.” ‘"They are the selfevidont expression of the 
identity which is their underlying-principle” 

t ( fwi-f^®tbi; ) <$\ mm, «tRr| 

RwRR”— ^r. ^181 *T4R-ffl^?Rsi-f<l®RRintR«lt'iRtf^ 7\% mm sRt- 

ittpRr— «l° 

(WHatMt ft®Rlc®I ’ttpRIRR?: 

CWI->WtW ‘l8Wt^’ cw^ 5'aR'8 "c^itf^ll fd: ▼^|«Rt; ®iR? 

^m(i ^lii ^ *ftws ?"— f. '»i«R 

( Phenomena ) ^?|JC*R *ff^ ^ «RtCV «fR 

«W ^»IR sfli^ I “ftvR-TtC^RtH t^: ?P#^r ( f «f ) I “<Btfil' 8lR1#l 



3Fr?F9r ^ f^rc^ ^pfiRte, «ii^ 

w^j ^ f^’Ul #Rrl ftc^*f ^ ^?it^ I 

?%i f^tcH (7r, ®r^c^? srfsr-^nffif 

^ 55FJftf^ ^ ^1 1 c^ ^ 

^ — - . 

(i) ^<2,^^^? sf^s. 

I ?i ntftf 

sfl I f%^, *t*f-ft?f^, wl-'*i^tf^ 

^ ?n ; <il ?i ^ ^«c I 

w:^ 1 w^<2, ^«r 

^'HR ?fertc5 1 ^u^'s, ^’ts> cJT^ wt^<^ MRf 

^ ^Tt^t I (R C^5R 

^m-f^*R ^"5 5rt^ C^ 

5r| ; ?:?P'R 

^(R I ^sc^ m 5^C5 I 

»t*t-ft^N, wt-'*j3it#^ ’SIR "SftRp 1 

• “^>r5s »t»t-%t‘ttar! af^rc^l ■^rafBp artirc® 

c«»t:^ sTc^l^j’i wy^^s”— ^Ri I "■^tct*l ft ftlCTR ^ftl-STO- 

'^mftft I 

t “»P!i?rl; cjffti ^t! «fsfU 5ffi?i«5its sr^^if^ts i ftrftt^ HW ®nit 

^»rtftr: «w»!l5rN”-"itwi° ^ i "sRrt^ wr ( ) i 

t ^ '5Cf3?. ’(twl gtftf g'lf^ ®ftT I “*> ft ?tgl 

«rR ?i<it?t^H g^it*l;i:gl gRI 

^’— g«R^aj, tiii>^ 



(ii) ^ w <Ri(.‘4(.h ct, JRF-’itlfe- 

^ ^15%^— •t*t-f^^‘ttfr '®IC»W 'srfwsil ‘^rar ^ 

’ife® ^ttc? I =fl, «t^ ^ JPTO ^ 

*tt?il 5rf? cJt, ^s,*w 5^ ^ >ral 

'lti?P; ?«?rl? ’IK'S irstw 

S|KW KJ%I^ «IK^ ^KK I ^ItKlK, ^ICKS IstKl (?I^ m\^ 
MIK Kt^K 1 ?< f% K®^ Kit® S^3 Kt^n?5 *ttCil ? 
^?I^1 ’RPfto 5t%1 ’ItW ? 'il K^, 

K^ 'Slf^K ‘iTJT’* I 

♦ 

(iii) »HfKf5t% ’P’ll Kfsral %l, WDSK KtK-Ki^ttft fWfK 

'il^ JW?! KSf;*!*? S <3^ K^ 'S|I*WS, 

srf5(^ ‘JTsi’ #ral fKi;^»t KiRaliH i k^csi^k ck— 

CT Wft ^ ?K, ^ SK^, CK iSfl 'sttKKl JR^lfl KJKKtK 
K’fel Ktf%, 35l sif^ ‘Jl^‘ I SRFK Wfl CWt ^ KTS'I- I 

spoil #rai »m, ‘niiRt% ^rar’ Kf^rai 

« 

f^»t ^ 

^ vfit ^■^s\ f^m 

I 31’sn?^— I 

^t'S 'm\' i 3i^— 

★ fsniNi^? %^*t ’^tecs.sj— 

(n) “?l*^t^1 'Sft^ 'S^f%’’ 1 

(h) “^fk t I 

(d) l^cn 4t¥?i*i I 


+ wi Wn’” 



^ W ; ‘'Wf ^ 

<iit »(^, ^ 

#Rrl ^t^?l fe ^f? ^ ^ 

^ ^U5^8, ^^ru$?[ ^n^-i^i^tfw ‘mf I 

ppsfit^ I CSTtc^, ij\t WT ^9fl ^fell ^ I 

(:>o) (TT ftw %l ^Itf^I^, ^ #1:^ nr?(1 

'' • 

fin*it5(T #tf^ I I 

^flu$ #Rn ^ ; ig^ c^ 

ig^ eg gtg-gi^ttgi^ f^g *ifg<f^wg gegjs, 
•®it^ ^3T ^ gtegg ;— 

"itg ^ glj I ^gtegg c^g-^ g^ ‘^fg^r 1 «ii^ w^ 

gtgtgg, '®ifg?rr55g c^tg^, gTg-gf^g? f^g g^e^ ofcgi 
^tgtegg egfg ^W51 ^ g^eg, itgtgl eggg fggsfgigs^ 
<g^ 'g'^a g^ gpi^l ^pfgc'® ^tegg gi 1 

^ng g^gtcfg eg— 

(i) ^t^tfg^ 'srfwfs^g e^te^ ot* gfg-gi^ f^g g^ 
gte^ I g'tgtcgg ^ggtf^ mt^ 


* “3Wi ‘w^’ ^sig^v r^*«rt^s 1 ^ wgg ? ’g|g- 

igtPr Wv,” “«it*rt^fTi; c^>^ mitr gr® 1 m] f?? mTs 1 m ^ 

gyrtg ^ gyn 1 ^ ? <S1P^ 1 g?wt^ 

— If «tg, '»i>’i>i 

t anii, iig gwrtff ' 9 fii gwc'-s^, 

gt^ g|cg ? 1^ w eg 4^, 01^ 

*4g^' gtIgfTOtfg I f^^4tfg^tf«finig|gr^5g^’g^1^®c<5cag^ 



ar’te. # f5wi I iiS 

g’K ‘TO!’ #rai C^K 

TOH 5ii# r 

(ii) ‘’ifl'lfl’w iTOWltJ! ’TOR 5I1^, ^'5fel C^JI 

^ I »tf!(‘tf?iCT ?it%i^, 3CTra fiif^nrf^ i 

(iii) “.ii^ '8 ntlRlf^ ^ ’«:»(I 

(?FR feiR 1 OT^, 19 JW?! ?5«|tC!5 Sf^te. 

(ii) RTO^ JiTOi, ^ 5p«ii Rt>rai 

rRIw? c*n I 'sitsRil ’jc^ Dr«it^^ (R, att'l^ri^' 

ai* 5^ ’TOJiWCa rIW'S’ 5^? I *9^ att«t-’‘»RR 

5^tat ’HWI #R 3|t»R 3|t»R (TOfOT ’l%tC5 I 9^ 

*TO5I— ^ « 51^ #l4(,4 »r?r^ JITOi '*ItPl5l, 
®5tcif? TOnfS’Ifft ftftsfs*! '8 ^151*1 5^ ilftstci I 

at ^ 5^, 5Ft?tat TO:*ia ‘aW *tfa’^ 

atca ♦ttfta ai, c^ ^«iai sita asfaca st^ al§ i aw— at 
fitt'i-’TOcaa ^ atfed, at C'SRi'i i 

at aai atca ‘toi’ a^ atca 1% <£Wta ? ‘iwa 

atftca, itat a^ c^aia i < 2 tt‘i "Stal atca carR tos aa? 

* S(tm»IW«nf^C^. ‘il^rC^Rtf^r— ap3C?I1 f’?3?HfTi|5( ^ r 5( l-c^.- 
‘jf<i‘ ^*rl 5rN-^ii’(?^-'«Ft^-^?ic‘tt^tf«[t^1 5rt^«it^):^, ^1 ^twrwif^- 

I— wl j sipi^ 

^5^ ^ ’JS, ^^1— -2t1%»lTO” ( «t^J, 'SIttlS ) 

arfsmt* «it3snj^"-3^ar. 

. I ”!5Tit^ ®|sit®IC5i "It^nij csilftpw I ^<51 ^ ^t55? ftnrt<(Hf 1 

-m: f^*i*ipnwtftrf ’twKkt? ^ 'sf i 

§ ..«i"»tl^ -»ife*v ( 3w?a, 

) I «rw?i-‘'»rt«R»rtwti^ 5 ^ wi® ) ^rnt^” (»i>i^8) i 

ir “sift ‘^sti^’ ftFr<Wl%”l sf ptftf ^ftSFlVK 

— Tt?R^tvtcsrf*f ( t «t°, ) I 




*111? 5(1 !g!aRi^ ?5 ti 

TOWi ksRit^ ■a?'! 5pfk^ 5^c?t I ktsf^, 

^ ^1 ■spf®^ I ^ 5iis aiiw? 

?ff5( 5^!:^ ntfeW 5(1^ I cH^nittfet'S ?wj 

^Ro^h I 

W’lCS?! 5|srtK5f--'Sll5rtW? R^c5 (M 'S 

,— ■si’Tatt? ^fk?, >35?^ ’si^ratt 'spiT— 

5feri 5t!;fe ; 3pii opt "s 5rfi?i ck^i 

^ ^ Rk? stifles »rtra 5fl § I c^ 5(1, 51^ 5pF®i fkkn, 
^iWit 'm»Ri^ a^tt ^ftfii’ic’F ttk? «(fkii ?tw i 

c^ 5il, tRt^ 5ic<)i k’WfwRkf^H^ 5Ffk5i:Fa i 

jw*i Rwl?^ ifka ’m’W ■si”s*t I '®Cn^ 

w^k^ntc^Jiill 1 c^ ttk?( wf 

=siw 5IW 5RI1 ku 5il I gwra “k^pfs” 

^ 5kit!S I 

^«m ‘’srai'i’ (?!?!,— ^ ?kP5 ct ji^ 

(71^ <8#ra kM, ^«ra 

* ^r^ c^itc^” ( ^isn ) 1 

^1 '“^tsitJ 3^iin‘tt^5i^is”“‘'5f*rar’, ^sil i 

t “T5a(#IC^<R TSI'I^-Otc^MK 5| I “!1 15 

§ “ii f^ '«rrfcji(1>^<^ ^srti^v, ^^•'2ffH^!:?*i^t5i*. ’^’u* ^f^wi 

fms I” 

t “f^: ’it’itOT ^«^''^t:r’ '5^l%” it «f, ^I8is>)i 

>iwr ft ft?wsi I" 

il “^N»is ft ii^-'Si'5iiitc3^tfif -f- ^ I 



^?(i^C^ 3PC5I 3?(TT I f^t^- 

c^ wl^ c^ sit r 

c^ ^‘t, ^ sit I 

^’tc^ srf5(-?finffw f^[^ ^5(Hsiti:^ 3pc^.. 31^ 

^f%w ^fiiC^^ST^jt I lilt (?^ 

^ srft, ^ I 

^1 ^un^ s(i I 

tr^ ^^sj ), ^t?‘i ?i <j<^?Ti 

^ #15t STCS( 5PC?R I 

C^, %<S,nf%? ^ Tgfet f^SI Srl ; ^ij^l ^^§5rfCSl 

^ I f^, c^^t 3 ^^t ^•^i< 

^ ^ w I ^1?#, sR:*fT 

^tc^ sri I ^t% ^ lii^t (ii^ ^ I 

»n?? itx:*^^j-^T #ratc5si CT,— “"sit^t lii^t 

"51^ <ii^ sit lii?^ 

5fe$ #1 S(t”+ I (7f?t ^t?«l (7l5t, ^ 

si^ I 

=^^3f ^ ^ ^ I fjpFtmn 

3PCS1 SPOT I ^3?rt? f^<»l^-'®I^C4 

* -7^ ’Titv '2f8rn:?i?i ''St^i’ i’’— ff ®r. 'bRp. “f^ln witfsi 

^'?t:!l‘rtH fsnir«»f?i*N rsi:^’^t#5 ^t?i^.^”-‘»ii|5i “siwf^ 

S^«?if5jfS|^lf^ c^<^f ^mvs W I 

t •*tClrt8R”x 51t^fH t^^’”— ^^5rtf?, f f , 'bl'SK »• f. The creation is 

eternal. 

X “^^1 «2lt«^*ir5s. «tw»itw 3Wf5 

^tPhrt;, 51 ^^1 ^rp«rf^ ^ ‘vs^' ^<(t5i5if%:«nR ‘^’ ’tflw® ” 





^ ^ ^ 'SRu 5Ttc^ TO ^ 

^-*RlWfW 5(1 ^%l, CSItC^ 'gsi ^-"l^lWf? 

!|tCT 'iltWl 5f® fS[| 

«tf ®-»CT, ’m’Rt 3Rt^^j1^ I 'SI9r C^ 

, 5RS* I ^-»t?(WfT »rfi(‘tf^ ^ sjcstsR i 

af®^ ^ Jttcsf? 4>ft{i i |it*i I 

^OTpa^ % aw 5(f5ii artastcaa w %l fi^ ’itocf i 

^-»R(t?-?(iWsif%aj^ ^ 55;— aiMsi 

isfnifan ?it® 1 1 

^^5^— 'sit»i5(--®5i»w ’#-»raWfif-5ii;*t 5 p 1^ litti?? I 

5(®5t? ^5t?l1 v£|^fel ^ f%i|ic»f ? ^- 

(T^hd »tt(3R CT, ^55t5^ ®5i*ltt— 5fe-»RlWf?-5iC»t 5;!^ 
atfta 5^wt.!j I ig(W5t ^sw, Pi^taac^ 

— 5«(if^— apcJt 3 r: 5( ^ 5tf^ 5^U5Cf 4?; 
S(V»ljtfi(-^ #R;55 5St5[-*t1%'-(?ft»5fC%5 '5?RVWt 

^sff^TW ^ I 1%^ (Tf I 

TO^i m m I 

'*1^^ ^fill's I 

(M(M, <»1to TO*! ;— 

Mtlt, 

fwf?lf, ^5(-oq I 

(3R»fS) 

* >rt ^ f^-^Wtr»iCTR 

c^pf I ^*ftr9«ft5f^ fsw^. m 5 ^- 

t "4ft«^»ti:«: c^ ft ^ ^ I '»RWft-«r^cw ; sift ®Pift 

«l^fWtsF ^il I ®sftsipnlj. lr>RR <I ^J iWits i t ftnjt I 

wti^ 4tte^<ic^ sicir5i Tt^i*s sift. ^ft-si ^ ^w t c sR 








